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MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
Artists who have worked this season——-Mary 
Jordan, Marie Morrisey, Jane Neilson and John 
Barnes Wells 
Studios reopen September 19, 
70 Carnegie Hall, New York, 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND | 
EDUCATIONAL AvENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions 
MRS. BABCOCK 


Telephone, 2634 Circle 
Carnegie Hall, 


Secured 


New York 1921, 
Tel. Circle 1472 


J. H. DUVAL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera. 


32 Metropolitan Opera House Building 
New York 


The BOICE STUDIO of VOCAL ART 


Boice 
Henry Smock Boice, 


Studio: Susan S. 
Mus. 


65 Central Park West 


Consulting Teacher. 
Tel. Columbus 7140 


M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 
Rtas * Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra 
Rhy. course in Public and Private School 
Re Special coaching for church trials. 
Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 


WALTER L. BOGERT, 


ART OF SINGING 


laremont Ave,, N. Y. Tel, 4834 Morningside 


ROSS DAVID, 25 ( 
VOCAL STUDIOS 

Sherwood Studio Building, 58 West 
Phone Circle 2297 


. MRS. 


S7th St. 


ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 


78th Street 


CARL M, ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technie—I nterpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers, 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


234 Main 5St., Orange, N. J 
Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Ave., 


New York 


East : : 
Rhinelander 4468 


136 
Telephone 


New York 


BERMUTH 
Bruxelles, Belgium 
Expert Voice Placement 
Opera and Concert Repertoire 
62 West 84th Street, New 
Tel. Schuyler 3822. 


EDYTHE LE 


ot 


MME. 
Formerly 
MME, ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
182 Madison Ave. 
392 Murray Hill. 


York 


Studio 


Phone: New York | 


MME, NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Management 
Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, 
Vou Studio: 

N. Y. T 


MABEL PHIPPS BERGOLIO 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Tuesdays and Fridays at the Institute of 
Musical Art 
Te 1350 


New 
120 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Annie York 
Circle 


50 W. 67th St., el, 1405 Columbus 


MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA, 
Teacher of voice in all its branches, Defects 
of tone production eradicated 
French aad Italian Lyric Diction. 

257 West 86th Street. New York 
Telephone, 5910 Schuyler, 


| 
| WILLIAM THORNER, 

VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 


MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI 
VOCAL TEACHER 


Metropolitan wie House Building, 
New York. 
"ha Cannon St., 

Conn. 


MILLIE RYAN 
ART OF SINGING 
Perfect Tone Production and Repertoire 
Studio: 1730 Broadway, New York 
Telephone Circle 8675 


1425 Broad 


Taylor Building. Bridgeport, 


HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 


For m. tenshing, periods address, 
Care of usical Courier, 
437 Fifth Avenue New York 


HELEN ETHEL 
MYER 
INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Theo Karle 
Tel. 


EDMUND J. 


VOCAL 
aaimpamemensnsiveninanes Teacher of 
828-829 Carnegie Hall, 
FRANCIS ROGERS, 

CONCERT MOP SINGING” TEACHER 


144 East 62nd Street, New Yo 
Teleptone, 610 Plaza 


| ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street. 
Phone, 2859 Academy 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


826 Carnegie Hall, Tel. 1350 Circle 


JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall 


FRANCIS STUART, 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

of Lamperti the Elder 

full possession of my 

he has the ability to form great 
Lampert 

Hall Studios, 


MR. 


method of | 
singing, artists,” 
are : Yrancesco 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method 
137 West 69th St., New York, 
Telephone, 


Carnegie 1103-4, New York City 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 
Readers” —No 
and individual 
ist 
Phone, 


Columbus 4873 | 


| (Formerly 
7 —_ 2 1“*A Make of 
JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB ak -- 
Teacher of Violin, Ensemble, Conducting Class courses begin Oct. 
Gottlieb Institute of Music Hall 
Conscientious instructors in all departments. 
Courses for a professional and the amateur 


Ae ony orchestra chorus, : misiiiliainel 
136 East 7 Street New York City 
Brooklyn, N. 


el. Rhinelander 4345 ; 

Y., Studio: 1339 Union Street | Miss EMMA THURSBY, 

— | SOPRANO 
receive a limited number 

Residence: 34 Gramercy 

3187 Gramercy 


instrument used 


iss instruction, 


Private any time. 
6515W Flatbush 


Carnegic Res 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION | Phone, New York City 


Certified gochetiaty | Exponent | 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832 ew York City te OE ARTE nr eOe silane a 


Jt JHN W. NICHOLS, 
Tenor, Vocal Instructor, Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 


of pupils. 
Park. 


Will 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


1425 Broséwey. Metropolitan Opera Heer N.Y. 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., N. Y. 
Phone, 3967 Fordham, 


University of Vermont Summer Session 
819-825 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Wednesdays and Saturdays 3467 Circle, 


Tel. 


| HERBERT 


| Style; Liszt—Technic. 


, 
CARL FIQUE 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 


ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone, 7993 Schuyler 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING 

337 West 85th Street, New York 
Phone: Schuyler 6539 


WILBUR GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Director of Brookfield Summer Schoo! of Singing 


701 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 
BARITONE 
Metropolitan Opera Company 
will accept pupils 
668 West End Avenue, New York City 
Telephone Riverside 3469 


Late of 


BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 
Studio 68, New 
1274 Bryant 


1425 Broadway, 


Telephone 


ISABEL LEONARD, 
VOICE TEACHER AND COACH 
Specialist in 
Phonetics and Breath 
502 Carnegie Hall, : 


Je York 
Telephone Circle 1350 


New 


PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 

indorses and praises very highly 

ALBERT GOLDENBERG’S 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 

to Professor Auer 


Preparatory teacher 
Tel. Circle 3467 


824 Cafnegie Hall 
Application by mail 


AMY GRANT 


Opera Recitals Aeolian Hall 
Alternate Thursdays at 11 
Tuesdays in May at 3:30 
Grant Studio of the Speaking Voice 
78 West 55th Street, New Yor 
(Tel, 0457 Circle) 


Amy 


~ |Sicnor A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 


COMPOSER 
Braslau and 


VOICE SPECIALIST AND 
of Alma Gluck, Sophie 

Cecil Arden, 
33 West 67th St., 


Teacher 


Studio: New York, 


Circle 1350 | - 


NOVELLO DAVIES, 
They Know How to Breathe,” 
Street, New York City 

2951 Columbus 


CLARA } 
“All Can Sing if 
15 West 67th 


Phone 


FICKENSCHER 


Virginia, 


ARTHUR 

University of 
Alternate Saturdays 

56 West 68TH Streer : : New Yor« City 
EDITH CRUZAN FICKENSCHER 


Concert Artist, Teacher of Voice. 


Proressor 
Dean of Music— 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York Cit 


ELIZABETH SCHAUP 
Soprano Soloist 
PIZZARELLO VOCAL 
Instruction 
Hall, 


MRS. 
METHOD 


Tuesdays—851 Carnegie New York 


FREDERICK RiesBere, A. A. G. O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 

Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 
Head of piano depart- 
ment, New York School of Music and Arts, 150 
Riverside Drive. Tel. Schuyler 3655. Courses 
arranged to suit individual requirements. Per- 
sonal address, 408 West 150th St. Tel. Audu- 
bon 1530, 


Piano 


pEATERAINS NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


York City | 


| HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 


certs—Recitals—I nstruction 
West 137th Street, New York 
Phone, Audubon 1600 


Con 
Studio: 607 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bidg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York, Phone Bryant 1274. 








DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


50 West 67th Street 


J 5 York 
Phone, Columbus 4984, 


New 





FRANCES FOSTER 


Concert and Operatic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 


334 West 84th Street, 
Telephone Schuyler 1049 


Coach for 


Studio: New York 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 

240 West 73rd Street . 

Phone 8955 Cities 


New York 


MARIE MIKOVA 


Pianist—Instruction. 
Assistant to Wager Swayne 

308 East 72nd St, > ; 
Telephone 8812 Thinstander, 


New York 


| DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Thirty-Eighth Street, New York City 


| 35 East 


MME. MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Voice Teacher and Coach 
Lilli Lehmann Method 


Cartall, 601-602 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
udios reopen September 5th. 





| Address: d: 


| LAURA E, MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72nd Street. 


Phone, 2118 Columbus, New York 





ADELE LEWING, 

PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio, 115 Hamilton Place 
Telephone, Audubon 960 


| Downtows Studio Steinway Hall 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 

230 E. 62d St. 
| Complete musical education given to students 
| from the beginning to the highest perfection. 

F, & H. CARRI, Directors. 


ALBERT, 
TEACHER 

New York, 

366 


‘VON DOENHOFF, 
| PIANIST, COMPOSER, 
251 West 102d Street, 


Phone, Riverside 


DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 
Nine years of successful teaching and con- 
certizing in Berlin. Will accept engagements 
and a limited number of pupils. 
Address: 155 West 122nd St., New York 
Phone, 4778 Morningside 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 








BRUNO HUHN, 


Singing lessons for beginners and advanced 
pupils, 


Song and Oratorio Repertiore. 
249 West 80th Street, New York, N. Y. 





FREDERIC WARREN, 


STUDIO OF SINGING 

Teacher of Mme, Olga Warren 
370 Centra, Parx West New Yor« 
‘elephone Riverside 136 

















February 9, 1922 
VLADIMIR 
DUBINSKY 

CELLIST .- 


Met. 
° = wee et Y. 


244 W. 
4 w. iste x, Ly city 


MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 








Open for Concert and Recital its 
Studio: Ursuline Ww. Log St. 
private Address: 22, 


The 
. McMillen St., Cincinnati, 


GEORGE HAMLIN oNcERT 


Instruction In Singing and En ten, Diction 


November ist to May 15th: 1070 Ave., New 
York; June 1st to November sty, Take Biaclg, 
Adirondack Mts. 


ELIZABETH GIBBS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
“A Voice of Quality."—N. Y. Herald 
Address; 40 East 54th St., N. Y. 


INSTRUCTION IN OBOE 


ALBERT MARSH 


342 West 15th St., New York Tel. Watkins 822 
Telephone mornings for appointment 
Lectures on Bach, and on 
GUSTAVE L. Art a fy In Music. 
Director American 
Progressive “none School 


BECKER seins cree 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


Accompanist--Coaching 


Hard 203 West S4th St. 
i. York tity Phone 2160 Circle 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Jumbia School of M 
Columbia School of Stas webesh Ave., Chicage 


FUSON "Contras 


Oratorio, Recital, Festival 


t 75th St. New York City 
re Phone, Columbus 8255 








Phone 8390 Stuyvesan? 




















THOMAS 
Tenor 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Voccimusic 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vorce Instructor and Coacn 
Assistant Teacher to Alexander Heinemann. 
229 West 109th St., N. Y, Phone, Academy: 1374 


s SUNDSTROM 


LINIST 
2 3. - »« Chicago 
venswood 3804 


MISERENDINO 


VIOLINIST and TEACH 
2128 Broadway | - . ar York City 
Telep 5981 Columb 


MRS. WILLS E. BACHELLER, 


VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 


Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York 
Telephone, Murray Hill 699 








> 1904 Ainsite 














LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CANTO 
STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York 
SINGERS—Susanne Baker Watson, Andrew 
Mack, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, John Hendricks, Dr. Eugene Walton 
Marshall, "Fiske O’Hara, Horace Wright, Mabel 
Wilbur, Umberto Saccetti, Marion ecks, and 
other singers in opera and church work. 


s BAYERLEE 


— ne 





~ 

N JULIUS STOCKHAUSEN 

A TEACHER OF 502 West 113th Street,N.Y. 
WORLD FAMOUS Telephone 7960 Cathedral 

; ARTISTS Auditions by Appointment Only 


“WILD iran 


Studio: 1203 Kimball Building Chicago 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 
RALPH 


THOMLINSON 


BARITONE 
Pp. , Pp. Subta. 
.Claude Warford 
Broadway, New York 
1435 ats yon, a City 














MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
RAL P H G 0 x 
eee 


14 BOMMEL © 


Tel. Audubon 1673 








Concert Baritone 
Instruction 
an rN 


bes St. doe Oe Wicholes Ave. 


MORTINER WILSON 


Composer—Conductor 


651 West 169th Street New York 
Telephone Audubon 4440 








VITTORIO TREVISAN 
of Chicago Opera Association 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
428 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


un HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TaACEER OF SINGING 
384 Consent ~~ Mass. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth in Union Theological Seminary. 
2 Fifth Ave., New York, 


JOHN HE-IMEL. 


Studio: Ont a Rant Ee Avenue a 
New York City Telephone Dry Dock 4070 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. 312 Riverside Drive. New York 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th Street . 
Te J. A 


KARLETON HACKETT | & 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


Mme, E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, M 
Fences, ft reer te sine tine tardy, 





Philadelphia 




















New York 
7639 Cathedral 














VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. 


Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


COWRIER 
GRACE G, GARDNER 


BUROPB—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


aised 08 ani yoy byl 
Oratorie and Consett 
Drawing Rooms, ‘Cincinnati: 


SOL ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
265 Fort Washington Ave., New York 
Phone 4550 Wadsworth 


SITTIG TRIO 


onan vate CELLO and PIANO 
167 West 80th St., N. Y. City 
Schayler 9520 














Vielinist, sh Srguatet and 





TEACHER OF 





wemaw> | mOC>ra 





























LAZAR 5. SAMOILOFF 
Bel Canto School of Siging 


Chaliapin, Sammareo, Sembach, 
Zerola, etc. 


Stu 
Carnegie Hall, 





dio: 
New ‘York City, 





MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


—— 


Address 
care Thes. A. Edison, inc. 
Orange, N. J. 








S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


INSTRUCTION 





Dramatic Mezzo 


ORGAN RECITALS 
Concert and Opera 
47 Weet 8th Sig” 


KAHL =.=; 


Katharoe HOFFMANN ssa: 


Home Address: 8t. Paul. 


: RU BANN j Soprano 
E 


620 Spadina Avenue Toreato,| Canada 


>Z=0N7 











LJUNGKVIST 


SWEDISH TENOR 
297 Henry St., Brooklyn, N.Y., Tel. Main 6728 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Chicago 


Fine Arts Building e:: Ore 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 


181 E. 69th St. Now York City 
Phone 9292 Rhinelander 
ALBERT 


_“ascer” Wiederhold 


114 Morningside bine N.Y. Tel 320 Morningside 


LAWRENCE SGHAUFFLER 


Limited ‘vember of il accep 
nem 
518 West 11ith Street oe , _ = York 
Telephone $860—Ex, 2 Cathedral 








FRANCES DE VILLA 


BALL 


EDITH MILLIGAN 
Planist, Accompanist 














E; MADAME 
haar MMA A, DAMBMANIW ' 
under an es. Southland Singers. Rehearsals Ménday 
1 110 Carnegie Hal truet 
Budto, 87 W. “oad. Bt, ‘Tel ‘ite iiiter Saleen 6 al and 
a. 








Management: 





TILLA 


GEMUNDER 


Soprano 
Concert and Recitals 


Mesegement: ANNIE FRIEDBERC 
1425 Broadway New York 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZZO CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, nacians 
514 West 114th Street 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


slam 00 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
ard Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 


STUDIO: Steinway Hall 














Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 





gees GRAY 
oo P aod CONCERT + 
WARFORD —= =. 
K RA F T 
Concert - TENOR- Oratorio 
a 
ceva a 
see remem te nl eed 
mesten ENGLEEN TERA COMPANY 
ELUTIGER GANNON 
FARNAM wesc. 
FLORENCE M. aan 
PIANIST-COACH-ACCOMPANIST 
New York City 
EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 
MA RY D A VIS 
ew York City 
BIRDICE BLYE 
6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 


E 
D 
N Pate te sama ha? 176th St. 
- Broadway, N.Y. 
454 Deming Place, Chicago 
and finding it at fault, 
thes cannot be corrected by her ability, tremolo 
LYNNWOOD 
431 West 12 1st St., Apt. 34, Tel. Morningside 3388 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 
Suite 40, es | Opera House Building, 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 








KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Stadio: 212 w. 59th St., New York City, 5329 Circle 





EDITH SILANCE -SMITH 


VOICE CULTURE 


Studio: New Monroe Bldg., Norfolk, Va. 
Director and Founder of The Melody Clad of Norfolk 


+ GILBERTE 


Out! 
£ CULBERTE: . Sis Song Success 


: LP wer Out in the ja 
weet Spring Night 

4, » (A aes ante 

Hotel Astor, B’way & 44th St. Tel. Bryant 2100 


o FINNEGAN 


- Soloist St. yer ‘ Cather N.Y, 


rsonal addre 
Elmburst, L. L, N.Y. 





= 








Pe 
9 South 20th St., 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB’OF AMERICA, lac. 
MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
Announces tor Season 1921-1922 


A Series of Operalogues by HAVRAH (W. L.) HUBBARD. 
Edgar — at the piano 


“Secret of 


Suzanne’—Jan. 26 


“Love of Three Kings”—Feb. 9. 


Grand 


Ball Room, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
Apply to President, 1730 Broadway, for all information. 


Tel. Circle 651. 
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A. B. Chase Piano Co. ||| The Best Bargain is Quality— 


* ° HE Conover is f the fe Pianos of 
Upright and Grand Pianos today which is atl being built by Ad original 
AND « 








maker 
q Its contain: use in vinols institutions as the 


Reproducing Player Pianos University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its a aied tone 


Offices: 9 East 45th Street ° ° New York City qualities and durability 3 HH 
Factory: Norwalk, Ohio 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago «= = MAKERS 























et THE 
Original Welte-Mignon 
CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 


for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


NON CORPORATION 
Meee GEORGE W. CITTING, Pedtet| THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Office and Warerooms: 667 Fifth Avenue 











Agotian Hatt, New York City 
Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piane 








RABBITS 


Music by Ch. ——— for Voice ree Piano ’ THE DUO-ART 


New York Pari 
G.Schirmer,Inc. H. Herelle Cie yawChers, Ltd, 


at ali music stores 


A. SINIGALLIANO)|| <i! 182 each. The Steinert Pianoforte 


Violinist and Teacher 
Studio: 314 West 72nd St.. New York City 
Phone 6941 River 











you know that you can buy it foe The Exclusive Piano 


MINA DOLORES | £ arencweee om M.'STEINERT & SONS, Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. 


SOPRANO-TEACHER : That is the achievement of Centary BOST' A SS 
Studio: 20 South 18th Street - Philadelphia, Pa. Cert ified Edition Sheet ON, M e 
3030 Diamond Street + Philadelphia, Pa Masic — for 15c you can 
select from ey 


KARL KRUEGER i@ EDMUND GRAM 

















Iv Ploessigasse 6 Vienna, Austria 


§ ROSSI-DIEHL and Marche de GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
Concerts and Recitals Brook,*’ q I ao and PLAYERS of ARTISTIC 


R 
T Studio: 125 W. 74th St, Phone Columbus 10025 
7. 1347 


Residence phone, Glen Ridge M. end the TONE QU ALITY 
SARAH BARASCH |B, teis.o2 Sete Zaton 


Concert Pianist and Teacher who has Century. You'll get the best Manufactured in Milwaukee, VvVis. 
1760 Washington Ave., Bronx, N.Y. prone Tremont $481 and 


j jor 
«MARGOLISam i J. WARREN tai ioss teomet | Marguerite KUSSNER 
u E 37 West 72nd. Street . et Boe gg dt 
E — : RB** a York 163 West 121st St., cor. a Ave., New York City 


kL. 1426 Brosdway, Suite 38, New Y ork City Phone 2297 Columbus Telephone orn 


LOUIS BAKER PHILLIPS initiA¥’¥on 
ELSA FISCHER FREDERICE SOUTHWICK | re ont, rear co 
STRING QUARTET Studios 611 Carnegie Hall, New York City | 4 Pum geri, ee, Sty um 


Elsa Fischer, Ist Violin Lucie Neidhardt, Viola H. V V. M 
Isabel Rausch, 24 Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Cello ‘ A. PATRIC OLO — In o Maurer 
Address 474 West 150th Street CONCERT PIANIST Studio: 1425 Broadway, New York C 
New York City e 600 West 188rd Street, New York City Residence: 867 East 179th Street, Bronx, N. 
Telepho rth 2270 


er GRACE | M¥YRON W. /. WHITNEY 
| ; y Satay are py 8 
attache | NORTHRUP Mary Houghton Brown °SER!, 


Available for Soil number of recitals, also for 
October, 


135 W, 80th St., New York _ ceases 
601 W. 12th St. New York 
a Tel. ayler meee! MUSIC Teleohone 3362 Cathedral | Mdress: Washington Weighla Moses! Globe 2] W STI 3, BY. 


DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART vscoiy"tr'tn. || Biuriecaise INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART = ?==5 zzz" 
GUY. BEVIER WILLIAMS, President Middle Weet” 120 Claremont Avenue, cor. W. 122nd Street 
bodice IP Sei dine mecioere et (neidgatel to, broad musical education. 70 Artist Teachers, Advanced Class in Sight Singing 
Daily practice lessons 5.30 to 6.30 


Students may register at any time. For catalogue, address H. B. Manville, Business Manager begins February 6th, at 8.15 p.m. 
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MUZIO, BACK AGAIN AT 
METROPOLITAN, WINS AN 
OVATION IN ROLE OF AIDA 


Galli-Curci Returns and Wins New Triumph in “Traviata” 
—Roszia Makes Debut in “Lohengrin” with Jeritza— 
Alice Miriam Successfully Fills Bori’s Place in 
“Snegourotchka”—Elly Ney, Frances Peralta 
and Margarete Matzenauer Sunday 
Night Soloists 


“LOHENGRIN,” JANUARY 30. 
There was no novelty in the “Lohengrin” performance 
on January 30 except the debut of the Hungarian baritone, 
Louis Roszia, as Telramund. Mr. Roszia, who had been 
prevented from appearing the first part of the season by 
prolonged throat trouble, found his opportunity at last be- 
cause his fellow artist, Clarence Whitehill, was suffering 
from vocal indisposition. Roszia has an excellent voice of 
agreeable quality, sigs in size and power. Happily he does 
not indulge in the shouting that is only too characteristic 
in baritones of German opera, and is able to sing forcefully 
without resorting to shouting. His acting showed long 
years of training and familiarity with the role. All in all 
he promises to be a useful addition to the Metropolitan bari- 
tones for the German repertory. Marie Jeritza was both 
agreeable to look upon and to hear as Elsa, 
while Sembach looked well but certainly did 
not sound well as Lohengrin. Mme. Mat- 
zenauer gave her familiar sombre picture of 
Ortrud, and Robert Glass was again the 
King Henry. Bodanzky conducted. The 
performance did not deviate in any way 
og those which preceded it and will fol- 
ow it. 


“THE BARBER OF SEVILLE,” JANUARY 3]. 


“Rossini’s “The Barber,” with an ideal 
cast, aroused the audience at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music to enthusiastic demon- 
stration. The performance, the best of the 
season, rollicked through the evening to the 
charming accompaniment of the orchestra, 
conducted by Gennaro Papi. The singers 
were in a happy mood, and it was difficult 
for the audience to decide which one pleased 
the most. 

To commence with, Galli-Curci was at 
her best. The scintillating beauty of her 
voice, the charm of her manner and the 
delightful humor in her acting left nothing 
to be desired. Her singing of the polonaise 
from “Mignon,” and the encore, “Home, 
Sweet Home,” during the lesson scene, so 
charmed her listeners that they refused to 
permit the performance to proceed until she 
repeated the encore. 

Ruffo, as Figaro, startled his hearers by 
the wonderful richness of his voice. Brook- 
lyn has long awaited his first appearance, 
and he more than made up for the previous 
disappointments. Didur, as Don Basilio, and 
Ananian, substituting at the eleventh hour 
for Malatesta, as Dr. Bartolo, were delight- 
ful. Didur’s resonant bass made the most 
of the music he had to sing, and Ananian’s 
humorous acting made the old doctor a 
likable personality. 

To Orville Harrold genuine praise must 
be given for the fine singing which he ac- 
complished in the role of Count Almaviva. 
There are few singers who please in the 
same manner as Harrold, and the audience 
did not fail to recognize and reward his 
merit. It would not be possible to provide 
a finer performance. 


“Awa,” Fesruary 1. 


The old “war horse” by Verdi was re- 
peated at the Metropolitan Opera House 
on Wednesday evening, February 1. This 
year, so far, there have been several Aidas, 
but Claudia Muzio sang it for the first time 
this season, making her reappearance with 
the company afresh from triumphs in Bue- 
nos Aires and Mexico City. In these cities 
Miss Muzio’s Aida was acclaimed the best 
heard here in years, and it is no wonder. In 
every respect she is wholly satisfying. Slen- 
der—more so than before—and the vision 
of beauty and grace, the young singer is also 
an actress of the first rank. She holds the 
eye at all times. Vocally, she has never been 
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heard to better advantage. Her declamatory Sqn Nm 


style is splendid and aroused her hearers to 

wild heights of enthusiasm, and her pian- 

issimo is also extremely beautiful. There was not 
one moment during the entire opera that Miss Muzio 
slipped below the high standard she set for herself 
from the beginning of the first act, after which she 
received an ovation. In the final scene, both Martinelli and 
Muzio were admirable and they both were forced to make 
many recalls before the audience would leave the house. 
Her first appearance of the season might be called a tri- 
umph for Muzio. 

Martinelli repeated his familiar impersonation of Ra- 
dames, coming in for an ovation after the “Celeste Aida.” 
Matzenauer was a regal and full-voiced Amneris, while 
Danise and Mardones, as Amonasro and Ramfis, were more 
than just satisfactory. William Gustafson was a Kingly 


in this country as in his native land, 


of America, 


King, and Moranzoni conducted with skill. It was a splen- 
did performance. 
“TRAVIATA,” FEBRUARY 2. 

“On February 2, Amelita Galli-Curci made her reappear- 
ance at the Metropolitan before a capacity house, after an 
absence of two months from the company, during which 
she has made appearances with the Chicago Opera and in 
concert. The famous diva was in excellent voice and spirits 
and her singing throughout the evening aroused the numer- 
ous admirers to heights of prolonged applause. 

Gigli was an admirable associate in the role of Alfredo. 
Vocally he was superb, displaying his rich and fresh voice 
to marked advantage. De Luca repeated his worthy imper- 
sonation of the father, Germont, and both singers came in 
for a large share of the evening’s honors. 

The small parts were in the capable hands of Grace An- 
thony, Angelo Bada, Louis D'Angelo, Vincenzo Reschiglian 
and Paola Ananian. Rosina Galli, Florence Rudolph, Giu- 

(Continued on page 30) 


Tenor and Agent in Litigation 


Judge McIntyre, in the Court of General Sessions, last 
week reserved decision on motion of counsel for Anthony 
Bagarozy, the musical agent, for the dismissal of two in- 
dictments charging him with larceny on complaint of Mario 
Chamlee, the Metropolitan tenor. The origin of the trouble 
goes back to the Newark Festival of last May. It is claimed 
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JOSEPH BONNET, 


distinguished French organist, whose reputation as a recitalist is as widespread 
Mr. Bonnet, formerly organist of the St. 
Eustache, Paris, has never taught outside of that city until the present time, but 
began this week his master class at the Hastman School of Music in Roches- 
ter, N. Y., thus identifying himself, more than ever before, with the musical life 
He speaks interestingly of the plans for his work there on page 32 


of this issue. 


by Chamlee that the management of the festival gave to 
Bagarozy or his representative a check payable to him— 
Chamlee—for $500; that an indorsement was forged on this 
check, and that he was paid only $400 and told that was 
the amount paid by the festival management. The second 
indictment makes a similar charge. Bagarozy denies that 
he held back any funds. Chamlee had a ten year contract 
with Bagarozy, but broke it on account of the alleged of- 
fense which he named in his charges, whereupon Bagarozy 
sued him for $250,000 for breach of contract. It is said 
that it was only after Bagarozy had brought this suit that 
Chamlee appeared before the Grand Jury and made his 
charges. Judge McIntyre directed counsel on both sides 
to submit briefs. 
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MME. GADSKI BRINGS SUIT 
AGAINST CHICAGO OPERA 
CLAIMING $500,000 DAMAGES 


Former Metropolitan Opera Singer Alleges Slander in 
Statements Said to Have Been Made About Her Hus- 
band by Chicago Management—Claims Cancellation 
of Contract with Chicago Company and Printed 
Statements Have Destroyed Her 
Earning Power 
It does not often fall to the lot of a weekly newspaper 
to beat the dailies on a bit of real news, but it was the 
MusicaL Courter of December 8 that first announced to 
New York that, although Mme. Gadski had been engaged 
for several performances of “Tristan and Isolde” with the 
Chicago Opera Association, she would not be called upon 
to sing them. It was through the Musicat Courtsr’s story, 
in fact, that Mme, Gadski herself first learned what the 
exact situation was, although, having held herself in readi- 
ness to begin rehearsals for several weeks and not having 
been called upon, she had suspected that there was some 

trouble, 

On Monday of this week Mme. Gadski brought suit in 
the Federal Court against the Chicago Opera Association, 
Inc., for $500,000 damages, alleging slander. Mme. Gadski, 
who in private life is Mrs. Hans Tauscher, 
and whose husband was formerly agent for 
the Krupps here, alleges that the defendant 
made the following statement about De- 
cember 8 last in the presence of newspaper 
men: 

“Her (the plaintiff’s) contract with the 
organization has been cancelled, and there 
are rumors that this action cost the company 
in the neighborhood of $7,500. There are 
hints that patrons of the opera and subscrib 
ers to the fund objected to Mme. Gadski’s 
husband, Captain Tauscher, who arrived re 
cently in New York. The memories of the 
World War, it is said, are yet too fresh for 
the American public to take to Captain 
Tauscher or any one connected with him.” 

She further asserts that this statement 
was published in many newspapers in the 
United States and that it was intended to 
mean that because she was the wife of Mr 
Tauscher the general public would refuse to 
hear her sing; that she had been paid $7,500 
to cancel the contract, and that because of 
the conduct of her husband during the war 
her presence in public would militate against 
the success of any part in which she should 
appear. 

Mme. Gadski states that her husband lived 
in Germany during the war and devoted his 
energies to alleviating the condition of 
American prisoners, and that he returned 
here in November by permission of this 
Government for “the particular purpose of 
making available to manufacturers in the 
United States certain new processes in 
manufacturing metals, which had been in- 
vented in Germany and were hitherto known 
only to them.” She adds that she lives here 
with her daughter and has conducted herself 
at all times in strict accord with the laws of 
the United States and in harmony with the 
sentiments of its people. 

All the above is set forth in her complaint 
In addition, Mme. Gadski, in a statement 
issued on Monday evening through her at 
torney, William L. Wemple, refers again to 
the story which has pursued her ever since 
the sinking of the Lusitania to the effect 
that some sort of a celebration of that event 
took place at her house. The truth of this 
story she denied emphatically at the time 
and reiterates her denial now. Mme. Gad- 
ski recalls her success this season here in 
concert, mentions the fact that she gave a 
concert in Washington on December 4 
which was attended by the Vice-President, 
and states that she had every prospect of 
resuming her musical career with success, 
but that by reason of the statement alleged 
to have been made by the Chicago company, 
“her earning power has been entirely de 
stroyed and she is and will be unable to « b 
tain employment in her profession.” 

Lewis and Kelsey, New York attorneys 
for the Chicago Opera Association, made a 
statement claiming that the management had 
merely taken an option on Mme. Gadski’s 
services, which it failed to exercise and that 
the alleged statement had not, to their knowledge, ever been 
made, 
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McCormack Cancels Because of Cold 


John McCormack has been suffering from a cold, with 
laryngitis and an inflamed thorax, on his western tour, and 
after singing on Saturday evening, February 4, at Minne- 
apolis, decided under medical advice to cancel the concerts 
for the present week. He returned to New York and hopes 
to be in shape to sing the concert announced for the Hippo- 
drome next Sunday evening and to resume the tour there- 
after, 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


LONDONERS REMINDED OF DAYS WHEN PRIME 
MINISTER PLAYED ROLE OF CHOIR CONDUCTOR 





Newspaper Tells How the Famous British Statesman Began His Notable Career in the Little Welsh Village of Criccieth 
in 1885—Ernest Ansermet Surprises with His Fine Conducting—Rosenthal Goes Back to Vienna 
—Thibaud Rouses Audience--A New Bass 


London, January 9, 1922,—Ernest Ansermet, conductor 
of the Geneva Symphony’ Orchestra, came over from 
Switzerland a few weeks ago to conduct an orchestral con- 
cert in Queen's Hall. I was surprised at the grandeur and 
dramatic force he got from the orchestra in the “Corio- 
lanus” overture—a Beethoven work which every orchestra 
thinks it knows backwards and most conductors dismiss 
with a perfunctory performance. I went to the rehearsal, 
as | was afraid I could not get to the concert. But after 
I had heard Ernest Ansermet work at the overture for an 
hour I decided to give up other engagements and attend 
the concert. I was well rewarded, The other orchestral 
works on the program were: Concerti grossi, by Corelli; 


two nocturnes by Debussy, and an ultra-modern experiment 
by Honegger, who is one of the Paris “Six”—or is it 
“Sicks”? Ernest Ansermet told me that his object in giv- 


ing an old work, a standard classical overture, two ro- 
mantically poetic compositions by Debussy and an example 
of unrestricted discord by the latest of the anti-harmony 
brigade was to correct the impression that he was mainly 
a conductor of the ballet. He toured the United States a 
few years ago with the Diaghileff Russian Ballet and he 
has been asked to conduct the same troupe during its forth- 
coming tour of South and then North America. He has 
also made his name known in London, first as the con- 
ductor of the Diaghileff Russian Ballet. But as the Rus- 
sian ballet season thus far has been in the autumn and 
winter, when the Geneva Symphony Orchestra required the 
services of Ernest Ansermet, other conductors have led 
the dancing at the Alhambra Theater, where the Russians 
have had an unusually successful season. It is perhaps 
unfortunate that Ernest Ansermet should have become 
known to the public first as a conductor of the dancing 
Russians. But if any one who knows how the “Corio- 
lanus” overture usually sounds should hear this mighty 
work and other great scores interpreted by Ernest Ansermet 
he will speedily recognize the great conductor and the 
interpretative artist. 
RosentuaL Gores Back To VIENNA. 


Meriz Rosenthal’s performances of the Schumann con- 
certo and Liszt's E flat concerto with Sir Henry Wood's 
Queen's Hall Orchestra on the last day of the departed 
year still further added to the remarkable impression his 
masterly playing has made here during the past season, 
His last words to me just before his departure for Vienna 
were: “It is not for me to say whether I played well or 
badly. But at least I can point to the record of having 
performed 140 different solo pieces and four concertos 
with orchestra during my recent visit to England.” 

Young pianists at the beginning of their careers may 
not be particularly encouraged to hear of the vast amount 
of work the master pianists of the world accomplish, but 
I think that those who do the work should get the credit 
for it. 

Tuipaup Rouses AUDIENCE. 

Jaques Thibaud returned to London and gave two recitals 
at the beginning of the new year. I hope that the brilliant 
and distinguished French violinist will pardon me when I 
say that there were many inartistic moments during the re- 
citals. The violinist himself did nothing wrong and did 
very much that was of the highest class. The inartistic 
moments were only noticeable when the audience seized 
every opportunity it could get for hand clapping, shouting, 
stamping, hammering the floor with canes and making 
other riotous and unmusical noises. Thibaud must have 
heard of Orpheus, who is reputed to have quieted the tu- 
mult of the underworld mob and caused trees and moun- 
tain tops to bow with the sounding of his lyre. The French 
artist, however, found his violin quite powerless to quell 
the din. He came back to the platform no less than seven 
times and tried all sorts of music on the crowd. But the 
noise continued until the manager turned out the lights. 

Thibaud said he did not play the Bach sonata very well. 
Perhaps that was why the audience made so much noise 
at the end of every movement. So far as I am concerned, 
however, I wish that all violinists, great and small, would 
cease to play Bach's unaccompanied sonatas in large concert 
halls. Kreisler played the same E major sonata a few 
weeks ago in London with the piano accompaniment sup- 
plied by Schumann. Of course there were several local 
purists on hand who condemned Schumann's poor taste 
and Kreisler’s lack of judgment. Nevertheless, I found 
the Bach and Schumann combination far less tedious than 
the solo version, which I do not believe Bach ever in- 
tended for the concert hall 

An Asrnine Arrar. ‘ 

At another violinist’s concert not long ago I said to a 
musician near me that all those Mozart sonatas for violin 
and piano should be destroyed. An old man who thought 
I meant exactly what I said turned on me and replied: “Sir, 
you are an ass. Mozart's sonatas are the finest works 
ever written for the violin.” I felt it incumbent on me to 
tell him that if he was no better a judge of asses than he 
was of violin music I need not mind his comment. 


A New Bass. 


At the first Chappell Ballad Concert of the 1922 season 
I had the refreshing experience of hearing a new singer who 
came up to the highest standards of the most accomplished 
and experienced singers at any of these concerts. He is 
a bass with an unusually fine voice, which ought to bring 
him fame and fortune if all goes well in his use of it and 
his general health. I gravely suspect him of Scotch an- 
cestry, for his name is Malcolm McEachern. 

Wuere Davin Becan. 

In a London newspaper, called Lloyd’s Sunday News, 
there was a letter from Frederick Draper, dated January 
8. It told of the doings of a musical society in the little 
Welsh village of Criccieth, where, on Friday evening, 
May 1, 1885, a concert was given by the choir conducted 
by David Lioyd-George. Frederick Draper says that “If 


there was anything distinctive about the future Prime Min- 
ister it was his fiery zeal for anything he took up... . 
When I first knew him he had just completed his articles 
with Messrs. Jones & Jones, of Portmadoc. Fortune did 
not smile on him immediately, so he embarked as a solic- 
itor. Few cases—mainly debt collecting—came his way, and 
prospects were not too rosy. . . wonder if the 
Prime Minister ever recalls the day when the affairs of 
the empire were other people’s troubles, and his recreation 
and most serious concern, next to earning his living, was 
conducting a Welsh choir.” 

Politics in music always cause trouble, because they boost 
the man with a pull into a position beyond his merits. 
But, of course, a musician going into politics has a great 
advantage over ordinary, common men who have no music 
to give them a send off. Did not President Harding himself 
blow his own horn in the village brass band in the days 
of yesteryear? What other art so well teaches a man 
the necessity of discipline, the value of time and the ad- 
vantages of being in harmony with others? 

Ciarence Lucas, 


VIENNA ARTISTS SUFFERING 
AS RESULT OF THE LATE WAR 


Vienna, January 12, 1922.—Just a few side lights to show 
how the war has turned Germany upside down. Carl Pfann, 
favorite Vienna musical comedy tenor, a few days ago 
made a successful debut as Tannhauser at the Berlin Staats- 
oper; Vera Schwarz, once beloved at Vienna for her im- 
personations of Lehar’s and Fall’s operettas, is now star 
“guest” of the Vienna Staats-oper; Michael Bohnen, star 
baritone of the same theater, is “playing the movies”; most 
of the Hamlets and Ophelias of the famous Vienna Burg- 
theater are doing “stunts” in local cabarets after their regu- 
lar evening performances; Oscar Bendiener, successful 
Austrian playwright, is the pianist in a Vienna Bar; Dr. 
Ernst Decsey, critic of the Vienna Tageblatt and author of 
widely read books on Hugo Wolf and Bruckner, has re- 
turned from Switzerland, where he worked as pianist in a 
hotel. How conservative musical Germany has changed! 


Vienna Concert HALts WorKkinG OVveRrTIME. 


And still they come! Besides regular evening concerts 
Vienna concert managers had to revert to morning mu- 
sicales, afternoon recitals and night concerts this season in 
order to satisfy the onrush of artists eager for a public 
hearing. Finally, even the theaters had to be made the 
scene of concerts at every available time of the day. Now 
two more concert halls have been added to the list. One is 
situated in the “Secession” Art Gallery, the other one in the 
luxuriously beautiful large Festival Hall of the old Im- 
perial castle. Both of these new halls have been opened dur- 
ing Christmas week and already they are practically booked 
solid up to the summer. The venerable old Hofburg (Im- 
perial castle) now holds three halls devoted to musical and 
dramatic art; in addition to the Festival Hall there is the 
Hall of Ceremony, which had been opened at the beginning 
of the current season, and also the ballroom (Redouten- 
saal), which since the end of December has been devoted 
to performances of the Staatsoper and Burgtheater alter- 
nately. 

VienNA STAATSOPER Forecast. 


Director Schalk, who shares with Dr. Strauss the man- 
agement of the Vienna Opera, announces the schedule of 
the Staatsoper for the remainder of the season. The first 
half of January brings the Vienna premiére of Schreker’s 
“Der Schatzgraber,” with Schalk conducting and Lotte 
Lehmann and Lorenz Hofer, a new tenor from Mannheim, 
in the leading roles. The revival of Wagner's “Flying 
Dutchman,” deferred since poset days, with new stage 
settings by Prof. Alfred Roller, is dependent upon the 
return from the United States of Dr. Richard Strauss, 
who, in addition to this work, will lead a revival of Weber’s 
“Oberon” and will also be in charge of his “Josephslegende.” 
This ballet will be given in conjunction with Strauss’ 
earlier one-act opera, “Feuersnot,” which has not been in 
the repertory of the Staatsoper for sixteen years, although 
played occasionally at the Vienna Volksoper. The season’s 
work will be rounded out with a revival of Gluck’s 
“Iphigenia in Aulis,” to be conducted by Schalk. Plans 
for an elaborate new scenic setting for Wagner’s “Meister- 
singer” had to be called off from considerations of a finan- 
cial nature. 

Forty YEARS AT THE BURGTHEATER, 

Max Devrient, the veteran German actor, on January 2 
celebrated his fortieth jubilee as an important member of 
the famous Vienna Burgtheater, and on this occasion was 
made honorary member of that venerable temple of dra- 
matic art. Devrient is a direct descendant of a family 
of musical celebrities for many generations back. Among 
his ancestors he numbers Eduard Devrient, the famous 
baritone and intimate friend of Felix Mendelssohn, and 
Wilhelmine Schréder-Devrient, whom Richard Wagner de- 
clared to be the ideal interpreter of his earlier operas, dedi- 
cating to her his book on “Actors and Singers.” 

Burrtran Stitt Srncrnc WaGNer. 

Carl Burrian, the Czech tenor, at present engaged with 
the Royal Opera at Budapest, whose peculiar vocal meth- 
ods are probably still remembered by Metropolitanites, cele- 
brated the thirtieth anniversary of his stage career here 
on December 30. Burrian’s record as a Wagnerian tenor is 
probably one of the longest on record. Incidentally, he 
can boast of more law suits for breach of contract than 
probably any singer in the world. 

Frrenp or AvustrtIAN Emperor ReturNs TO STAGE. 

Katharina Schratt, once a favorite actress of the Vienna 
a ers and almost a historic figure through her 
much-discussed romance with the late emperor, Francis 
Joseph of Austria, has, after almost twenty years of re- 
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AN APPEAL 


The situation of the teachers of the Mozarteum at 
Salzburg, which, as reported in the MusicaL 
Courier, is obliged to discontinue its activities alto- 
gether, has now become acute. There are twenty of 
these teachers, most of them with families, who are 
left practically without any sources of subsistence 
whatever. Unless help reaches them at once, some of 
them will face starvation. Private collections in 
Berlin have netted a small amount for the most im- 
mediate needs. It is difficult, however, for people in 
countries with depreciated exchange to render really 
substantial assistance. $2,500 in American currency 
would tide these twenty families over the spring and 
summer months when there is no possible hope of 
their earning a living. In the meantime a more ex- 
tensive action can be taken to help the Mozarteum 
as an institution or else find positions for the faculty 
elsewhere. The example of Columbia University, 
which has recently sent 160,000 marks to the students 
of the Géttingen University, is a worthy one which 
might well be followed by one or more conservato- 
ries in America to help their starving sister in 
Europe. cS; 

Contributions for the Mozarteum Relief Fund may 
be sent directly to the Secretary of the Mozarteum, 
Prof. Arthur Frischenschlager, Mozarteum, Salz- 
burg, Austria. 











tirement, made her reappearance at Vienna as a reader of 
poems. Frau Schratt, who is one of Austria’s wealthiest 
women, persistently contradicts the report that she intends 
to accept the offers made her to play in the United States 
next season or to write her memoirs for an American 
magazine, 

Exit SCHOENBERG VEREIN. 

The Schoenberg-Verein of Vienna, the temporary sus- 
pension of which, due to financial worries, has recently been 
recorded by the Musicat Courter in its Vienna letter, has 
now decided to give up the hopeless battle against growing 
economic difficulties. The necessary funds having failed 
to come in, the board of the society, headed by the presi- 
dent, Arnold Schoenberg, have resolved to disband def- 
initely. Pp. B. 


STOCKHOLM ACADEMY OF 
MUSIC 150 YEARS OLD 


Stockholm, December 29, 1921—The Royal Academy of 
Music in Stockholm celebrated its 150th anniversary this 
month. The Academy was founded in 1771 by King Gustav 
III, but the Conservatory was added later on, during the 
reign of King Oscar II. Since 1877 the Academy has had 
its own building, which also contains a frequently used con- 
cert hall. As the highest musical body of Sweden, the 
Academy is consulted on all musical questions concerning 
the state, and is in charge of all scholarships as well as the 
distribution of funds to various orchestral unions in the 
Swedish provinces. 

King Gustav, the former president of the Academy, was 
present at the celebration, and its present director, Wilhelm 
Stenhammar, has composed for the occasion a cantata for 
solos, chorus and orchestra, entitled “Song,” with a text by 
the composer, Ture Rangstrém. A memorial pamphlet, 
written by Prof. Olallo Morales, the Academy's secretary, 
and Tobias Norlind, the historian, has also been published 
for the occasion, H. G. 

An Apetina Patti Donation. 

Stockholm, December 30, 1921.—The library which is at- 
tached to the Academy of Music of Stockholm has recently 
received a very precious gift. The musical collection left 
by Adelina Patti, who was a member of the Academy, has 
been donated by her husband, the Baron Cederstrém. 
Among. this material there are many scores which the fa- 
mous singer has used personally and which bear her anno- 
tations and remarks. In many works the composers have 
entered their dedications, as, for instance, Gounod, who 
wrote the following in a piano score of his “Romeo et Juli- 
ette”: “A mon illustre interpréte et amie Adelina Juliette 
Patti. Ch. Gounod. Hommage ct affection. 31 X: bre 
88.” In “Lakmé” there is the following inscription: “A 
Madame Adelina Patti, la Lakmé révée, Hommage de pro- 
fonde admiration. Léo Delibes. Paris, Nov., 1885.” Simi- 
lar dedications are written by Auber, Rossini, Meyerbcer, 
Ambroise Thomas, etc. Among the scores there is also a 
collection of cadenzas and vocalizes used by the famous 
singer, as well as a number of songs, both in print and in 
manuscript. The donation also comprises two costumes 
which Patti wore as Carmen and Lucia, and her spinning 
wheel which she used as Marguerite in “Faust.” The lat- 
ter objects will find their place in the Museum of Musical 
History. H. G. 








FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 


Deatu or Nrets Gane’s Son. 

Copenhagen, January 10.—Niels Gade’s son, Axel Gade, 
an excellent violinist, director of the Conservatory and 
first violinist of the Royal Orchestra, died here suddenly. 

X. 


Tue “Rinc” 1n BARCELONA. 

Barcelona, o—_. January 2, 1922.—Aside from the ap- 
pearances of Hipolito Lazaro, tenor, a great favorite here, 
principal interest in the season at the Liceo has centered 
so far this winter in three complete productions of Wag- 
ner’s “Ring,” given with an excellent German troupe under 
the direction of Otto Klemperer. F.0: ¢ 

Zirich AcaneMy Loses Its Director. 
; Ziirich, January 8.—Otto Uhimann, director of the 
Ziirich Academy of Music, has accepted the post of Direc- 
tor of the Music School at Winterthur. This leaves the 
Academy, after many changes of directors, again withow 
a head. Ste 
“Sacririce Days” ror Music. 

Hamburg, January 1.—The Deutscher Musiker-Verband 

(Union of German Musicians) will organize, the latter 
(Continued on page 24) 
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A Little Primer of Basic Principles by 
FRANK PATTERSON 


(Copyright, 1922, by The Musical Courier Ca.) 





ELEVENTH INSTALLMENT 


[By the methods outlined in the installments of “The Perfect Modernist” that 
have already _appeared, analyzation of modernistic harmonies becomes compara- 
tively simple if they are reasonable harmonies. If they are meaningless dissonances 
or discords my cannot . onneye at all. To those who would understand the 
present installment, a reading of foregoing installments i commended—i 
have not already been rend.— The Editor.] Seen . ~~ 


An exquisite piece of modern -writing is Palmgren’s “May-night,” and it illustrates 
several points that may prove useful to the student. It opens with a dominant ninth of 
E major, the root, B, being omitted (Example 98a), and passes in the fifth bar to an 
altered form of the same chord, the root and the third being raised. (Example 98b.) 


Ex. 98b Ex. 98¢ 





Ex. 98a 








<>) : 

C and E are here raised from B and D sharp. This is followed by a chromatic altera- 
tion which returns to the same chord (Example 98c) and descends a whole tone scale 
upon the dominant of E with raised and lowered fifth. (Example 98d.) 

F sharp, the fifth, is lowered to F natural and raised simultaneously to G natural. 
Palmgren harmonizes this whole tone scale with a series of parallel chords, simply retain- 
ing the same shape in each, until he reaches the last chord, which again gives an altered 
dominant. (Example 98e.) 


Ex. 98d 
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The progression continues as follows, entirely on the dominant of E, until it finally 
resolves into the dominant of A (Example 98f) : 




















Dom, 7, with root and third raised. 
Same with root in place, ; 
Dom, 9, with fifth raised (root omitted), 
Same with fifth lowered, 

Same with seventh and ninth raised. 
Dom. of A, 


AV awde 


Modern music separates itself naturally into three distinct styles. The first is an 
advanced development of old contrapuntal methods, with a scorn for rules, and a good 
deal of dissonance, but still clearly an evolution of the old; the second is a consonant 
style as shown in the examples here given from Palmgren and Fourdrain where there 
are almost no dissonances—chords and altered chords used with the utmost freedom, but 
never a clashing note, and, similarly, never a simple triad; the third style is that of a 
portion of the work of Ornstein, Schoenberg, Busoni, Stravinsky and others, a style that 
will now be given some thought. 

In the first place it must be specified that what is said here refers only to the most 
advanced and radical of the various manners with which these and other modern com- 
posers have experimented. The examples given have been selected at random, and only 
a limited number are given because it would serve no useful purpose to attempt to cata- 
logue and tabulate these discords. An examination of this music has been carefully led 
up to by a far-reaching consideration of the principles underlying all of the music which 
the world has accepted and upon which the world has put the stamp of its approval. It 
remains then only to see in how far this modernism disregards those principles. The 
modernist may always argue that he is a futurist, that the world will grow to like his 
discords, that in a hundred years from now the average music lover will find no difficulty 
in associating these discords with tonics and dominants just as we have without knowing 
it always’ associated dissonances and passing and altered chords with tonics and dominants. 
It can, therefore, not be categorically stated that these composers have gone astray. It can 
only be stated that they are probably too far advanced for the present generation of music 
-lovers, and that they may be on the wrong track altogether—for who can foresee the 
future? 

But no brief examples can possibly give a correct idea of the music as a whole. The 

student should play it or hear it played. He will find that strongly rhythmical pieces, like 
‘Ornstein’s “Wild Man’s Dance,” are effective and successful with the public, while dis- 
cordant attempts at sentiment are meaningless to the ordinary mind and generally cause 
laughter in America, where we do not take such things seriously. In Europe they cause 
‘such tumult that the police have occasionally to be called in to quell the riot. 

This passage from Ornstein’s “A la Chinoise” gives the impression of a sort of con- 
fused harmony. None of the notes are played quite simultaneously, but the intervals are 
-consonant. This becomes more apparent if some of the notes in the right hand are writ- 
ten with sharps instead of flats. We then get: E-B flat, F-C sharp, A and B-D sharp, 
|C-F sharp, etc., which are thirds, augmented fourths and diminished fifths. (Example 99.) 


Ex. 99. pe es 









’ 





> 


The effect is good and leads to suggestions of great possibilities for development along 
, similar lines. It is not unlike the shimmering passages of Chopin with their wealth of 
passing notes. Orily Chopin gives one a clear harmonic background, while Ornstein 


* does not. 


From the same composition we take two other passages. The first is plain rhythm 














‘and effective as such. If it has any harmonic meaning it is certainly not evident. (Ex- 
ample 100.) 

Ex. 10 -Bx.104 
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(Note that Ornstein uses a separate accidental before every note that is to be flat or 
A accidental does not affect any other note except that before which it is 
plac 

But what can one say about a glissando upon black and white keys simultaneously? 
(Example 101.) 

No comment seems possible except to state that it is hardly conceivable that both the 
flat and the natural scales belong to the same harmony. And we have seen that one of 
the basic principles of music is, that the harmony shall represent the melody and the 
melody the harmony. 

Now, in Ornstein’s “Notre Dame” we are confronted with an entirely different prob- 
lem. The opening chords of this piece will serve to illustrate this (Example 102) : 


Ex, 102 





These may be altered chords. If so, from what chords are they altered? Here again 
we come in conflict with a basic principle. We have seen that, when chords are altered, 
they are either clearly expressed (i.e., not too much altered to lose their identity), or 
made up of passing notes reaching toward a new harmony, both harmonies being clearly 
enunciated. ere we have also a conflict with the basic principle of melody, which is 
that the notes of the melody must move about with relation to certain clearly defined basic 


Ex. 103a 





ete, 


harmonies. A mere moving succession of notes, not related to any harmony, is not a 
melody at all. 

Schoenberg does the same sort of thing. His “Three Piano Pieces,” op. 11, are the 
most available example of it. Two passages will suffice to illustrate his methods, (Ex- 
ample 103, a-b.) 


Ex. 103b 








+ 

The music of Richard Strauss furnishes innumerable examples of modern technie, 

yet the impression of this music as a whole is rather that of a natural evolution of the 

traditional styles than of ultra-modernism. The following passage, for instance, from 

“Death and Transfiguration,” is listened to by the average audience without any thought 
that the old rules are being shattered. (Example 104a.) 


Ex. 104a 
( 78 of score) 


~~ 





Here the sixteenth notes are triple grace notes (which have a much greater forge 
than single grace notes). The actual harmony may be reduced to the following (Ex- 
ample 104b) : : 

And the basic harmony is this (Example 104c) : 


Ex. 104b Ex. 1040 


The sustained note, even sometimes a sustained chord, with apparently unrelated 
notes above or below, is a common feature of this music and serves to give it its melodi¢ 
and harmonic clarity. In other words, Strauss often writes out his basic harmony in full 
in spite of the clashes it makes with the altered chords and melodies “ ] 








[The puzzling characteristics of certain discords are treated in the next install. 
ment, and some amusing examples are given of the absurdities of the futurist. 


The Editor.] 





May Peterson Sings to 250,000 


“Most wonderful radiophone audience, I greet you,” said 
May Peterson, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, when she was introduced by the Westinghouse 
broadcasting station, located at Newark, N. J., to the in- 
visible radiophone audience of 250,000, scattered from 
Prince Edward Island to Key West, and from Oshkosh, 
Wis. (where Miss Peterson received her early training) 
to New Orleans, and several thousand miles out to sea. 

Before singing her first selection, “The Norwegian Echo 
Song,” she told her silent, waiting audie nce about the song, 
made famous in this country by Jenny Lind. “The Norwe- 


gian Echo Song,” she said, “is a call to the cattle in the 
Norwegian mountains. The cattle are to be branded and 
the lassie calling the cows and calves pities them. Her 


call “Come cow, come calf, come Bossy! Come Brindle, 
and Cherry and Flossy! Ye Bossies dear! Poor Bossies!’ 
echoes and reechoes through the valleys of the Norwegian 
mountains.’ 

Then Miss Peterson sang, and the echoes and re-echoes, 
seemingly coming from her very soul, were transmitted by 
the ether in the air to those who “listened in,” by’ wireless, 
to her wonderful voice. A number of other selections 
followed. 

The radiophone audiences—in the mountains, on the 
farms, in the villages, towns and cities and on the high 
seas—are quite receptive and impressive, but their applause 
can only be heard through correspondence and extracts 
from letters, the following, selected at random, describing 
the home scenes and true appreciation of Miss Peterson's 
singing : 

An ex-service boy, G, Clinton Weeks, now in Y. M. C. A. 
work in Newark, N. J., writes: “Your ‘Comin’ Through 
the Rye’ and ‘In the Land of the Sky-Blue Water’ brought 
back your welcome visits to Camp Lee, when I was in 
hut 55, and your brother, Royal, was in the O. T. C, there. 
I heard every word.” 


A family group of five and three in the home 


friends, 


of J. ¢ Flynn of Mount Vernon, expressed their appre- 
ciation as: “Simply wonderful,” “just beautiful,” “grand” 
and “great.” Mr. Flynn admitted that he had to give it 


up and just say: “Miss Peterson, we all sat still, awfully 
still, and listened, and listened to the words of your songs 
as they floated in to us from the air—sat the whole con- 
cert through. I watched the expressions of the feminines’ 


eyes in the audience—you could see them glisten, scintillate, 
dilate back and forth, I didn’t need any expression from 
them to know what they were thinking about the songs 
and the singer; they plainly showed happiness, pleasure, 


appreciation, mystery! If I ever meet you,” he continued, 
“TN just haye to ask you to sing ‘Comin’ Thru the Rye,’ 
‘Cuckoo,’ and ‘Dixie’ just once more. 

Miss Peterson's eyes moistened as she read a letter from 
Mathilda M. Horster (Mrs. Charles D. Horster, of Spring- 


field, N. 1.), who said: “We—my husband and I—would 
like you to know what delight we had in your singing to- 
night. ‘Carry Me Back to Old Virginny’ and ‘The Last 
Rose of Summer’ were sung with such expression, senti- 


ment and sweetness that we derived the greatest pleasure 
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from them. I have been hard of hearing and have been 
deprived of the enjoyment of all soft or faint melody; 
yet, tonight, over the wireless I ‘got’ every note you sang, 
even to the faint dying away of the last note of the ‘Last 
Rose of Summer 

The letter » an incident in Miss Peterson’s career. 
During the war, after she finished singing the “Last Rose 
of Summer” in a hospital, a nurse approached her and 
said, “Please come over here and talk to this soldier and 
tell me what he says.” Miss Peterson responded, and the 
soldier, suffering from shell-shock, listened to her con- 
versation and then told her where he was from—and an- 
other boy recovered from shell-shock and regained his 
memory. B. 


American Academy in Rome Competition 


Applicants for admission to the competition to be awarded 
by the American Academy in Rome are required to file with 
the secretary of the Academy not later than March 1, 1922, 
an application together with letters of reference as to char- 
acter, education and artistic ability. They must also submit 
not later than May 1, 1922, two compositions, one either for 
orchestra alone, or in combination with a solo instrument, 
and one for string quartet or for some ensemble combina- 
tion such as a sonata for violin and piano, a trio for violin, 
cello and piano, or possibly for some less usual combination 
of chamber instruments. The compositions submitted should 
show facility in handling the larger instrumental forms, 
such as the sonata-form or free modifications of it. A 
sonata for piano or a fugue of large dimensions will be 
accepted, but songs and short piano pieces will not be con- 
sidered. 

The award will be made only to a musician of exceptional 
promise already thoroughly trained in technic. 

Manuscripts should bear, not the name of the composer, 
but a pseudonym and should be accompanied by a sealed 
envelope bearing on its face the pseudonym and containing 
within the name and address of the sender. Manuscripts 
and all communications should be addressed to the secretary 
4 og a Academy in Rome, 101 Park avenue, New 

or 


N. Y. State Teachers’ “Questionnaire” 

A special meeting of the New York State Music Teach- 
ers’ Association to hear the report of the “Questionnaire 
Committee” was held in New York February 2, when Presi- 
dent Haywood presided. Chairman Hughes read the replies 
from over a hundred members, past and present, from which 
it was evident that the present constitution, with its council 
and other features modeled after that of the American Guild 
of Organists, was not favored. So strong is this feeling, 
that it was unanimously voted, on motion of Louis A. Rus- 
sell, to call a special meeting of members, at which an 
entirely new constitution would be adopted and new officers 
nominated. This appears to be the end of the Wright idea, 
whose immediate result was the killing of the annual con- 
ventions ; none has been held for three years. 
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Austin Has Second Memory Test 


anuary 18, 1922,—The second music mem- 

Austin public schools was held January 
14 at the Hancock Opera House. he stage had been 
made attractive in a setting of palms and ferns, where 
were seated the Austin musicians who played and sang the 
numbers of the contest. Phonographs were also used in 
order to illustrate a number of selections, thus making them 
more interesting. 

Prof. Frank L. Reed, head of the department of music 
in the University of Texas; Mrs. F. L. Reed, teacher of 
piano in the Institute of Applied Music; Lester Brenizer, 
director of the Austin High School Choral Club; Coralie 
Gregory, Mrs. Q. C. Taylor, Mary Louise Allen and Mrs. 
Clarence Test were the artists who gave the program for 
Miss Willie Stephens, supervisor of music in the public 
schools. 

Elimination contests were held in each ward school and 
fifteen contestants and five alternates had been chosen to 
represent each school. Music teachers in the schools had 
taught the fifty musical numbers of the course two days 
a week for the past three months, and of that number, 
twenty selections were chosen for the final contest. Chil- 
dren wrote at a given signal the name of the a 
the composer, and, if from an opera, the name. Of the 
135 pupils who entered the contest fifty-eight perfect 
scores were made. Baker School was the winner of the 
first prize, making an average of 99.8 per cent. The first 

rize awarded was the large loving cup of the Amateur 
Brorai of Austin, which is awarded each year to the win- 
ning school until it has been won by one school three con- 
secutive years. Other prizes awarded were cash prizes, 
which went to the following: Fulmore School, with an 
average of 99.73 per cent., twenty-five dollars ; Wooldridge 
School, average of 99.4 per cent. twenty dollars; Palm 
School, average of 98.83 per cent., fifteen dollars; Pease 
School, average of 96 per cent., ten dollars; and Mathews, 
average of 95.2 per cent., five dollars. 

These awards were given by Austin citizens. Preceding 
the opening of the contest, Dr. J. L. Henderson, of the 
University of Texas, gave an interesting talk on “Music 
Appreciation,” while Superintendent A. N. McCallum,: of 
the Austin Public Schools, made the short address of 
welcome, ‘ 

The first music memory contest was held in Austin in 
January of 1921, and has become an annual affair. The 
selections are taught chiefly by the use of the semreres 
A record library has been started in each school. The 
Parent-Teachers’ Association has been active in providing 
records for the schools, and a circulating library was es- 
tablished in the office of the music supervisor. The schools 
that do not purchase their own records use these records. 

The contest is carried on only in the ward schools in 
Austin, as the Junior High School has no music teacher, 
and includes the children of the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades. The details of this contest were very ‘much more 
simple thar the first. The use of the opera house was 
given by the management free of charge and practically 
no expense involved from any angle. M. H. 


Austin, Tex., 
ory contest of t 
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| Boston Transcript, Jan. 19, 1922: 


“Miss Van Emden’s notable voice.” 
lovely, 


AS MISS VAN 


“Disclosed a 
VOICE SUCH 
RARE.” 


through natural tonal beauty.” 
Krehbiel: 


HAS A VOICE OF RARE BEAUTY.” 
New York Herald, Jan. 25, 1922: 


charming gifts.” 
New York Eve. World, Jan. 25, 1922: 


program.’ 


almost a glorious voice. A 
EMDEN’S IS 


Boston Herald, Jan. 19, 1922, by Philip Hale: 


“Harriet Van Emden is musical and emotional. 
was most effective when she let emotion speak for itself 


| New York Tribune, Jan. 25, 1922, by H. E. 


“Presented well chosen, unhackneyed list of songs. 
Possesses a refined sense of musical beauty and SHE 


| 

| 

| 

“Miss Van Emden used her fine lyric voice with 
much skill and in interpretation she showed many 
| 


“A florded pleasure by her intelligent interpretation of exacting 


New York Eve. Telegram, Jan. 25, 1922: 


“Harriet Van Emden is a very talented singer.” 


Few Available Dates for Spring 1922 
Mgt.: ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc. 


IET VAN EMDEN 


N. Y. Eve. Mail, Jan. 25, 1922: 


“Wide variety in program. 
her pleasing voice well to the different moods.” 


She 





© Underwood & Underwood 


LYRIC SOPRANO 


N. Y. World, Jan. 25, 1922: 
“It is a pleasant experience to listen to Harriet Van 
Emden.” 


N. Y. Eve. Journal, Jan. 25, 1922: 

“One of the interesting song recitals of the season. 
Well schooled lyric soprano. 
variety.” 


N. Y. Morning Telegraph, Jan. 25, 1922: 
“Miss Van Emden proved to be an artist of ideal 
proportions for the concert platform. Silken texture 


of her tones was most pleasant to hear. Program of 
variety and interest. Exhibited voice of much beauty, 
Succeeded 


eminently fitted for the works allotted to it. 
in making fine impression on her audience.” 


N. Y. Staats-Zeitung, Jan. 25, 1922: : 
“Second recital again unusually great success.” 
“Excellently trained, combined with her natural intelligence, imagina- 
tion and feeling, gave the accomplishments of this artist great charm. 
Certainly one of the most welcome newcomers of the season.” 





She adapted herself and 


Gave program of great 





Aeolian Hall, New York City 
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“Vera Poppe, a fine technician as well 
”___Edward Moore, Chicago Tribune. 


as an artist. 
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New York Recital 
Aeolian Hall 
January 3, 1922 





hicago Recital 
Lyon & Healy Hall 


Dec. 18, 1921 





© Hyde Park Studio, Chicago 





Miss Vera Poppe played the final movement from 
the Lalo concerto for violoncello excellently—fine, 
rich tone, clean technic and comprehension of the 
music, There was a free swing to her playing that 
was delightful—Chicago Evening Post. 





Vera Poppe gave a cello recital yesterday after- 
noon in Aeolian Hall, in which she played five of 
her own “Sketches.” They were impressionistic, 
and seem to please on first hearing —N. Y. Globe, 
January 4, 1922 


Five sketches by the young cellist herself were 
an interesting feature on the program that was 
played yesterday afternoon by Vera Poppe in 
Aeolian Hall.—N. Y. Evening Sun, January 4, 1922. 





Vera Poppe, beautiful and Junoesque, gave a cello 
recital in Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon. Gowned 
in green, but possessed of a ripe artistry, she gave an 
interesting and convincing portrayal of the possi- 
bilities of the instrument. Her tone was smooth 
and warm, her intonation faultless, and her accentu- 
ation and shading well placed. 

She played a Bach arioso with taste and under- 
standing. A gavotte by Rameau was marked by 
grace, delicacy and good rhythm.—N. Y. American, 
January 4, 1922. 


Vera Poppe, a well known cellist, gave to two 
classic pieces of Bach and Rameau a solid tone, 
stable rhythm and good style—Chicago Daily Jour- 
nal, December 19, 1921. 
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In general her cello recital preserved traditional 
lines of beauty. This young American has the com- 
mand of appealing tone and satisfying technic to 
keep an audience interested throughout a rather ex- 
acting type of program.—N. Y. Evening Mail, Jan- 
uary 4, 1922. 





I had time to hear only an extra number by Miss 
Vera Poppe, cellist, at Lyon & Healy Hall, and 
found her playing up to her excellent reputation.— 
Herman Devries, Chicago American, December 19, 
1921 





Miss Vera Poppe, one of the few capable women 
cellists, presented at her recital yesterday afternoon 
in Aeolian Hall a suite of her own works. They are 
clever little bits, suggesting a lotus pool, a cathedral, 
song of Pan, and other unrelated things—N. Y. 
Evening Telegram, January 4, 1922 





Miss Vera Poppe, cellist, gave a recital yesterday 
afternoon in Aeolian Hall. The most important 
numbers on her program were a sonata by Bocche- 
rini, Tschaikowsky’s “Variations on a Rococo 
Theme” and a set of short pieces of her own entitled 
“From a Sketch Book.” An audience of moderate 
size was present and gave the young player encour- 
aging applause—N. Y. Herald, January 4, 1922. 





Vera Poppe, violoncellist, gave a recital at Lyon 
& Healy Hall, and among other selections presented 





an original suite of five pieces, which found great 
favor with her audience. In the encore which fol- 
lowed she showed a warm tone, solid technical 
powers and musical feeling.—Chicago Daily News. 
December 19, 1921 





Vera Poppe, a cellist who can look pleasant while 
she plays, gave timeliness to her matinee in Aeolian 
Hall yesterday —N. Y. Times, January 4, 1922 

Miss Poppe, with her graceful bowing and her 
nice tone, seemed content to make sweet music and 
to pass it on to her enthusiastic auditors —N. Y. 
Evening World, January 4, 1922. 





Of the afternoon's recital givers Erika -Morini 
took first place, playing one of the Viotti concertos 
with more vitality and beauty of tone than any one, 
unless Heifetz, could hope to equal. She is rapidly 
on the way to be one of the vastly famous figures 
of the violin. She is an important one now. 


Some of this same vivid manner of interpretation 
was observed in the cello performance of Vera 
Poppe at Lyon & Healy Hall. Neither the cello as 
a solo instrument nor the music of the second cen- 
tury back would seem to tend very much toward 
high vitality, but Miss Poppe, a fine technician as 
well as an artist, managed to accomplish just this 
with a sonata by Boccherini.-—Chicago Tribune, De- 
cember 19, 1921. 





and ARTHUR CULBERTSON 
4832 Dorchester Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Management: HARRY 
Aeolian Hall, New York City 
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DETROIT HEARS FINE MUSIC 


Detroit Symphony, St. Olaf Choir and Godowsky Among 
Attractions 


Detroit, Mich., January 20, 1922.—The seventh pair of 
subscription concerts of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
was given at Orchestra Hall, January 12 and 13. The 
symphony was the D minor of Cesar Franck and the or- 
chestra, fed by Mr. Gabrilowitsch, gave it a magnificent ren- 
dition, The beauty of the thematic material was clearly 
indicated throughout, and the finale was given with a bril- 
liancy that aroused the audience to a great pitch of enthu- 
siasm. The program was opened with Gretry’s ballet suite 
from “Cephale et Procris,” arranged by Felix Mottl. 

Sympnony Cuorm In Verpi's “Requiem,” 

One of the outstanding musical events of the season was 
the presentation of Verdi's “Requiem” at Orchestra Hall, 
January 7 and 8. The new symphony choir of three hun- 
dred voices, a splendid quartet of soloists, and the orches- 
tra, under the leadership of Mr. Gabrilowitsch, proved to 
be a combination from which great things can be expected. 
Much curiosity was felt regarding the first appearance of 
the newly formed symphony choir’ which has been rehears- 
ing for several weeks under the direction of Stephen Town- 
send, The choir acquitted itself admirably for a newly re- 
cruited chorus. In spite of the fact that the women’s 
voices outnumbered the men’s, go skilful’was the directing 
that a good balance of parts was mairitained. The choir 
was very responsive to the conductor, subduing itself into 
a musical background for the soloists or giving splendid 
volume when required, The. soloists—Florence Hinkle, 
Merle Alcock, Lambert *Marphy, and Royal Dadmun 

were eminently satisfactory, as was the work of 
the orchestra. The solemnity of the “Dies Irae,” the 
pathos of the “Lachrymosa,” the haunting beauty of the 
“Agnus Dei” will long remain in the memory of those who 
heard the “Requiem.” As no applause was allowed except 
at the close of each part, a religious atmosphere was main- 
tained throughout and the program was a beautiful and 
fitting tribute to the fallen dead of the late war, 

St. Ovar’s Com at ARCADIA, 

That distinguished choral body, the St. Olaf Choir, from 
Northfield, Minn., paid its second visit to Detroit in its ap- 
pearance at Arcadia, Thursday evening, January 5. The 
choir has been increased from fifty-two to sixty-four voices 
this season, but the same fine balance of tone, precision of 
attack, true intonation and artistic finish were evident, Un- 
der its leader, F. Melius Christiansen, the choir has at- 
tained a unity rare except in small choral bodies. Its work, 
unaccompanied throughout the evening, speaks for the abil- 
ity of the director, for only a choir confident of its efficiency 
would dare attempt such a program of a capella numbers. 
The program included Bach’s motet, “The Spirit Also Help- 
eth fi Hassler’s “O Sacred Head,” Schumann's “Yea 
Tho’ Thru Death's Gloomy Vale” and “Lord How Long.” 
Schreck’s motet for Advent was so splendidly rendered 
that an encore was demanded. Mr. Christiansen’s “A 
Christmas Song” was also enthusiastically received. It is 
to be hoped that the -visit of the choir will be an annual 
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event, for it was all too unusual to find a choral body that 
will in any way measure up to the standard of proficiency 
found in wughenic bodies. 

Harpist AND CHANTEUSE IN RECITAL. 

Carlos Salzedo, harpist, and Mona Gondre chanteuse, 
were presented in a joint recital at the Hotel Statler, Jan- 
uary 10, by the Detroit Concert Bureau. Mile Gongre 
proved to be decidedly entertaining and amusing, full of 
daintiness and charm. 

GratiryinG Reception ror Gopowsky. 

January 17 the Philharmonic-Central Concert Company 
presented Leopold Godowsky in recital at Arcadia. His 
‘program was a rather unusual one, opening with the twelve 
symphonic studies of Schumann; his own arrangements of 
compositions of Rameau, Corelli and Loeilly; Chopin’s B 
flat minor sonata, op. 35, barcarolle and scherzo in B minor, 
op. 20. His last group consisted of “On Wings of Song,” 
Mendelssohn-Liszt;. serenade, Rubinstein; concert study, 
Poldini; “En Automne,” Moszkowsky, and tarantella, by 
Liszt. The great variety of expression, the contrasting 
delicacy and power demanded by such a poems was ac- 
complished with an ease and assurance that delighted the 
most critical and made the evening eminently satisfactory 
to all who enjoy piano recitals of whom there were many 
in the audience. The artist’s reception was a gratifying 
one, 

Tuespay Musica Morninc Concerts. 

The fourth morning concert of the Tuesday Musicale 
given at Memorial Hall, January 3, presented Alice Whit- 
beck Gurche, pianist; arriet Story Macfarlane, con- 
tralto; Janet Ives, Helen Willert, Rebecca Selik and Jose- 
phine Sanford, who played a quartet in F major for vio- 
lins; and Lois Johnston Gilchrest, soprano. The fifth 
morning program, January 17, was given by Marie Schaper 
Davis, pianist, who played a Debussy suite; Carol Stilson 
Turner, contralto; Helen Burr Brand, harpist, and Mrs. 
Leslie G, Lamborn, soprano, each of whom contributed a 
group of solos. The program closed with a trio, op. 72 
(Godard), for piano, violin and cello, played by Ada Gor- 
don, Bernard Sturm and Charles Findley. J. M.S. 


New York American Conservatory Concert 


Messrs. Hein and Fraemcke, associated in the direction 
of the affiliated New York American Conservatory of 
Music and the New York College of Music, succeed in 
filling Carnegie Chamber Music Hall with overflowing 
audiences when they give faculty or pupils’ concerts there. 
This was again the case on January 2) when a program of 
a dozen numbers was heard, the music comprising piano, 
violin, harp, vocal solos, a trio for piano, violin and cello, 
and the sextet from “Lucia.” In this music were associated 
Luella Lindsay, Miss Martieson, Carl Oberbrunner, Helen 
Kamp, Marie Opfinger, Belmont Fisher, Hertha Beck, 
Marie Pirrone, Marie Gewehr, May G. Thomson, Alice 
Wirth, Antoinette Meyer, Estella Stratton, Evelyn Schiff, 
Frederick Gummick (tenor, who has a fine natural voice), 
Ignatius Polazi, Howard Dederick and Max von Zwey- 
dorff. May Thomson’s harp solo showed advanced tech- 
nic, and Antoinette Meyer, soprano, made a decided hit. 
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PEORIA INAUGURATES A SUNDAY 
AFTERNOON SYMPHONY SERIES 


Peoria, Ill., January 20, 1922.—The latest move in local 
musical circles is the inauguration of Sunday afternoon 
Fg seven d concerts. The orchestra of fifty pieces includes 

 twenty-piece orchestra of the Madison Theater, Peoria’s 
largest moving picture house, and thirty local musicians, 
both men and women. This organization is directed by 
Jacques Beaucaire, leader of the Madison Orchestra, who 
has done much, in the one year that he has been in the city, 
to raise the standard of music for the public, by giving 
high class overtures preceding the picture program at that 
theater. 

The concerts are held between two and three o'clock, at 
the sacrifice of one performance. The admission is the 
same as the regular price of the Madison Theater show, 
and patrons of*the concert are allowed to remain for the 
pictures. On Sunday crowds of people began gathering 
more than an hour before time for the second concert to 
begin. By the time the program began every seat (2,000) 
was taken and many had been turned away. The audience 
represented all classes. 

The Civic Music Association presented Pavlowa on De- 
cember 29, in Mohammed Temple. The incomparable one 
and her ballet were greeted by a large audience. 

The Amateur Musical Club presented the Philharmonic 
String Quartet of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra on 
January 10 in Central Christian Church. These four ar- 
tists—George Dasch, first violin; Carl Brueckner, cellist; 
Fritz Itte, viola, and Otto Roehrborn, violin, furnished a de- 
lightful program. 

Claudia Elyda Burkhalter, teacher of piano with the 
Plowe Conservatory of Music, presented her pupils in re- 
cital January 18 at the Woman’s Club. 

Ingenius Bentzar, baritone, teacher of voice culture in 
Bradley Conservatory of Music, gave his first public recital 
in Peoria in Bradley Hall, assisted by Ignatius Tello, vio- 
linist, and Dorothy Fowler Bentzar, accompanist, also of the 
Bradley Conservatory. Mr. Bentzar has a voice of nice 
quality, which is especially good in sustained and pianissimo 

ssages. Mr. Tello plays well and his numbers were 
eartily encored. Mrs. Bentzar gave excellent support to 
the artists. 

Joseph P. Belsley, a lad of fifteen years, has just won the 
$100 annual scholarship given by the Amateur Musical Club 
to the young music student in voice, piano or violin, who 
shows the greatest talent. Young Besley plays the piano 
and is studying with Bertrand Huston. 

Anna Groff-Bryant, of the School of Three Arts in Gales- 
burg, began her duties here today as visiting director of the 
music department of the Academy of Our Lady. M.J.S. 


Diaz Sings at Vanderbilt Residence 


Rafaelo Diaz, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, sang at 
the residence of Cornelius Vanderbilt recently, for a benefit 
of the Greer Memorial House of Hope Farm, Duchess 
County. Mr. Diaz enjoyed a great success by his rendition 
of Spanish and English songs. 
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The New York Times: 


4) and instrumental tone-color.” 


' Deems Taylor in The World: 





FLORENCE HINKLE 


Soprano 





“In two of Brahms’ songs with viola obbligato by Hugo Kortschak, 
i) the ‘Geistliches Wiegenlied’ especially achieving a rare blend of vocal 


f “Miss Ellerman’s voice is rich in quality and good throughout its 
i) range. It is a large voice. She handled it in general with considerable 
\)) skill, displaying a variety in tone color quite unusual with contraltos. 
Her interpretations were marked by sincerity and emotional power.” 


||) W. J. Henderson in The New York Herald: 


“Her voice is one of considerable natural beauty and richness, but 
very flexible in the medium. Her production was generally good, and 
frequently of a high order of technical excellence, giving lovely results 
in tone, Her pronunciation was clear, her use of dynamics and changes 





| THE HERBERT WITHERSPOON 


44 West 86th Street, New York 


Another Witherspoon Artist Makes Success at Her New York Recital, Tuesday Afternoon, January 24th 


‘¢AMY ELLERMAN 


CONTRALTO 


Achieved a Real Success, as the Following Press Notices Will Testify. 


of time intelligently applied, her skill in publishing through song the 
poetic color and feeling of text very creditable. 


expression.” 


nobility of feeling.” 





At the recent extraordinary performance of the Verdi Requiem in Detroit, Michigan, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
conductor, three of the quartet were singers from the HERBERT WITHERSPOON STUDIOS: 


MERLE ALCOCK 
Contralto ' 


Mr. Witherspoon will teach at the Chicago Musical College this summer from June 28th to August Ist, 1922 


The Evening Journal: 


“She is a contralto with a voice of very considerable power. Fre- 
quently displayed much adroitness in vocalization.” 


New York Tribune: 


“Miss Ellerman’s contralto voice had considerable range and 
strength, with clear and resonant higher notes. 


Katherine Spaeth in The Evening Mail: 

“The contralto’s voice is a pleasing one of sympathetic quality, used 
at most moments with vocal authority. 

“Brahms’ ‘Gestillte Sehnsucht’ and ‘Geistliches Wiegenlied’ had 
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She sang with 











LAMBERT MURPHY 


Tenor 
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The Enquirer 
Miss Macbeth was enabled 


to show in a very impressive 
and convincing manner, the 
refinement of her style, the 
perfection of her art and the 
brilliance of her technique. 

As most opera and concert 
goers are aware, she has a 
voice of much beauty, clear 
and pure and singularly res- 
onant, all of whose possibili- 
ties have been developed by 
a careful cultivation, and 
which is employed with taste 
and skill and an appreciative 
intelligence. 

As for the fluency and 
clarity and correctness with 
which Miss Macbeth delivered 
the florid bravura passages 
in her selections one’s praise 
must be unreserved. To find 
her equal in these respects 
among our native artists one 
must go back to the now dis- 
tant days of Emma Nevada 


and Emma Abbott. 

















| PHILADELPHIA 


ACCLAIMS 


MACBETH 


(January 24th, 1922) 

















Coloratura singing of alove- 
liness, purity and flexibility 
that have not been heard in 
Philadelphia in many a day 
made Florence Macbeth’s re- 
cital one of the really notable 
events of the musical season. 


Despite her youth, Miss 
Macbeth has finished author- 
ity of style, her tone production 
is flawless and she has a 
charming informality of 
manner that quite captivated 
the audience. 


Her instant change from full 
voice to mezzo voce was per- 
fect, and the tricky intervals 
were taken with absolute cer- 
tainty of pitch. When she 
trills, it is a real trill and not 
merely a “shake” and her 
singing of the polonaise from 
“Mignon” was brilliant, and 
alluring in tone as well, with 
two chromatics that might be 
envied, but not approached, 
by certain coloraturas of vast 
reputation such as 


L 


The North American| 














The Public Ledger 





the songs themselves. 











Her voice is light and clear and true and it flexibly obeys her will in the florid 
exercises of the coloratura singer’s repertoire. She gave her audience much pleasure 
alike in the choice of her songs and the facility she revealed in executing them. A 
platform manner of unaffected ease and intimacy enhanced the impression made by 











(SAMUEL GENEEN, President) 
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Why a Study of the Pathology of the Nose and Throat Is 
Indispensable to the Teacher of Singing 
By WILLIAM A, C, ZERFFI 








[This is the first of a series of articles written espe- 
cially for the Musical Courier by Mr. Zerffi on a sub- 
ject that can not fail to be of interest to all vocalists. 

he second article will be “Abnormal Conditions of the 
Nose and Throat As a Hindrance to Effective Singing,” 
and will appear in an early issue.—Editor’s Note.] 


Whiether it is necessary for the teacher of singing to 
acquaint himself with even the most elementary facts con- 
cerning the pathology of the nose and throat, is a question 
whick .will, I feel sure, be considered by many to be not 
only useless but also utterly futile. If the office of a teacher 
of singing were analogous to that of the teacher of piano 
or violin, this view would possibly be justified, but respon- 
sibilities which rest upon the shoulders of the vocal teacher 
are far greater than those his colleagues share. His errors 
of judgment are liable to entail serious consequences for 
the pupil and the decisions which are required of him, call 
frequently for far more than a knowledge of music, It 
will be, perhaps, contended that the diagnosis of possible 
throat affections is a matter which concerns the doctor 
alone, and that it should remain outside the province of the 
vocal teacher. Speaking from a strictly theoretical stand- 
point this is undoubtedly true, but in actual practice the 
ability to diagnose vocal troubles and to decide whether 
tWeir removal lies within the power of the teacher, or 
whether their origin calls for medical treatment, is a vitally 
important branch of a teacher’s work, That a large pro- 
portion of vocal ailments are caused by incorrect methods 
of voice production is true enough, and in such cases the 
adoption of proper habits of singing is sufficient to effect 
a cure. If, however, the trouble 1s caused by the existence 
of an abnormal condition of the nose or throat, much 
time is wasted by the failure of the teacher to recognize 
this condition. To depend solely upon the quality of the 
tone produced as to whether the voice should be used or 
not, is not always wise, for often the trouble is not serious 
enough to prevent moderately effective singing. In such 
cases the eye reveals much that is hidden from the ear, 
and a timely glance at the vocal organ may be the means 











“His voice is of 
suave, delightful 
quality.” — Chicago 
Evening American. 


















of preventing the affection from becoming acute. It must 
be remembered that the singer’s instrument is an insepara- 
ble part of him, dependent upon his physical and mental 
well-being for its efficiency and dependability. This fact 
alone should be sufficient to indicate the unavoidable rela- 
tionship between the study of the pathology of the nose 
and throat and the teaching of singing. The writer is 
fully aware of the tendency towards hypocondria to which 
singers are liable to be subject, and this particular tendency 
itself furnishes a most powerful argument in favor -of the 
teacher being in possession of such knowledge as will en- 
able him to determine whether the difficulty the singer is 
experiencing is of physical or psychological origin. His 
is the task to discover whether the trouble can be traced 
to nose, throat, larynx or brain, and failure to diagnose 
correctly inhibits the cure. 


“CoLps.” 


This extremely ambiguous title usually includes every af- 
fection of the nose and throat ranging from a slight head 
cold to acute laryngitis. It is frequently of grave impor- 
tance for the teacher to be able to determine the location 
of the “cold” and its degree of seriousness. Needless to 
say, consultation with a throat specialist would achieve 
this result, but, as a rule, it is necessary to decide imme- 
diately whether the pupil should or should not sing, and 
the advice of a doctor is not always available, For ex- 
ample, a pupil may complain of a cold and be slightly 
hoarse. If the cold is confined to the nose and the hoarse- 
ness due to the presence of an excess of mucus in the 
larynx, careful singing is by no means injurious and will 
usually tend to relieve the hoarseness. If, however, the 
hoarseness is due to any affection of the vocal cords, sing- 
ing will aggravate the trouble. 


Sincinc Over A Corp, 


This phrase, which is current among singers, represents 
one of the most dangerous and destructive practices in 
which singers indulge, and can not be too strongly con- 
demned. Just how dangerous it is depends very naturally 
upon the location of the cold, for as has already been ex- 
plained, to sing with a slight inflammation of the mucous 
membrane of the note entails no serious consequences. 
Let it, however, be understood by all who indulge in this 
practice, that the attempt to sing over an attack of laryn- 
gitis may result in complete loss of the singing voice! In 
fact the attempt to speak while the larynx is acutely in- 
flamed may bring about the same unfortunate result. 
Where any doubt exists as to the advisability of singing, 
a glance at the vocal cords is enough to dispel the doubt 
and the teacher is in a position either to advise “singing” 
or “silence” according to the picture the mirror reveals. 


LARYNGOSCOPY. 


A successful examination of the larynx is a task which 
requires a certain amount of practice and skill, and-yet the 
benefits derived therefrom both to teacher and pupil can 
hardly be overestimated. This must not be taken to imply 
that anything of direct benefit to the singer as regards 
voice production can be learned from an examinatier of the 
larynx, for as has so often been said—and yet it seems 
imperfectly realized—the action of the larynx is entirely 
subconscious or automatic, The advantages of laryngos- 
copy are to be regarded solely from a pathological stand- 
point, since it renders the early recognition of abnormal 
conditions possible. Attempts to use the laryngoscope as 
a direct aid to voice production are but wasted time and 
effort, and can not be too severely condemned. 


A ProrecTion For THE Pupit. 


The writer feels very strongly that the acquirement of 
knowledge such as has been suggested above, can not fail 
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Song's 


“A Little Maid of Italy” 
“W hat is Life” 
“Non Loin D’Ici” 
“A Little Drab Wren” 


featured by : 
GIUSEPPE DE LUCA and RAFAELO DIAZ 
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“Astonished patrons of her recital by the power, sweetness and birdlike facility of her voice.”—New York Herald. 
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to react to the benefit of the pupil as well as the teacher. 
The substitution of facts for suppositions is of great ad- 
vantage to the teacher, and safeguards the interests of the 
pupil in a degree hardly possible by other means. 


Washington Heights Club Active 


“I am writing to give you some information as to the 
progress of the Washington Heights Musical Club during 
present season. We are at present forty in number, 
having lost _a few members this fall partly through the 
ency of Dan Cupid (for which we accept no responsi- 
bility whatever), and added several new members to our 
list, including Mary Houghton Brown, Mus.B., who at pres- 
ent is living in E, Greenwich, R. I., and is coming down to 
play for us at our Open Meeting in March, and expects to 
be present at our January veckat as well as other meetings 
during the balance of the season. We are also fortunate 
enough to number among our members Ethel Grow (con- 
tralto), Regina Kah! (mezzo contralto), and Robert Low- 
rey and Anita Wolff (concert pianists). 

“Our open meeting and Mr, Lowrey’s recital have already 
received notice in your columns, and we had large and 
delighted audiences at each function. 

“The informal ‘at homes’ instituted by me this season 
and which are held at 27 West 57th street the first Friday 
evening of each month are proving both enjoyable and prof- 
itable—profitable from the point of view that members who 
attend them (and most members do!) are beginning to look 
upon their music as a source of intimate enjoyment as well as 
something to which we must dedicate all our serious thought 
and effort. Even the shyest of them now bring their songs 
and piano music, their violins and cellos, unasked, to these 
informal Friday evenings to show us some beautiful discov- 
ery they have made, to exchange ideas with regard to a 
work that interests them, or in the hope of finding some 
members there who will try a new piece of ensemble music 
with them. And all are so happy that it makes one wonder 
why it seems necessary in so many cases to offer dinners 
and dances to promote a feeling of good fellowship among 
fellow workers in the realm of music. 

“The Junior Branch held its first meeting on Saturday 
afternoon, January 7, and doubled its membership at that 
meeting. There were several of the older members present, 
and after the hang og had given their program, all turned 
to and gave them a happy time. It must in justice be said 
that the membership of this branch is small, but there are 
more members pledged to come in and its first meeting was 
most auspicious, the program having been excellently ren- 
dered by Muriel Van Reed and Master Robert Burton. 

“On CT aunty 31 will be the Club Recital, given by Ethel 
Grow, contralto, whose audience, judging by the friends she 
made at her recital in October and other singing she has 
done, should fill the Rose Room of the Plaza to overflowing, 
and March 21 will see our last open meeting for this 
season. We are planning increased activities for next sea- 
son, a report of which will follow in due season, 


“Very truly yours, 
“January 28, 1922. 


(Signed) Jane Catrucarr.” 
Mme. Bailey-Apfelbeck to Play Ten Concertos 

William H. Pontius, director of the Minneapolis School 
of Music, announces that Mme. Bailey-Apfelbeck, both 
pianist and pedagogue, who only recently appeared as 
soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, under 
Emil Oberhoffer, conductor, playing Grieg’s A minor con- 
certo with signal success, is soon to appear in three ex- 
traordinary concerts in the recital hall of the school. Mme. 
Bailey-Apfelbeck will offer ten concertos for the series of 
three concerts as follows: Schumann A minor, Beethoven C 
minor, Tschaikowsky B flat minor, Mendelssohn G minor, 
Saint-Saéns G minor, Strauss “Burlesque,” Liszt Hungarian 
fantasie, Rubinstein D minor, Beethoven E flat major, 
Brahms B flat major. The orchestral parts will be supplied 
on a second piano by ten artist pupils chosen from Mme. 
Bailey-Apfelbeck’s master classes. 

Since going to Minneapolis her art and ability as a 
teacher have been widely recognized throughout the entire 
Northwest, and her teaching time is filled with appointments, 
including many advanced students and teachers. Director 
Pontius announces that Mme. Bailey-Apfelbeck is to con- 
duct master classes for the special summer term which 
opens June 19 and continues for eight weeks. 

The first concert of the series of three is scheduled for 
Wednesday evening, February 15. 


Bayerlee Jubilee Reception 


Marking the occasion of Johanna Bayerlee’s Jubilee as 
representative and teacher of the celebrated Stockhausen 
method in America, her pupils made the event notable, unit- 
ing in testimonial to her abilities as teacher, and in their 
affection for her. It took place in the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel Apartments, January 27, when during the course of 
the affair the following artist-pupils sang: Devora Nad- 
worney, mezzo contralto, national prize winner, 1921, of the 
National Federation of Musical Clubs; Katherine Kunz, 
mezzo soprano, assistant professor Hunter College, New 
York City; Florence Hendrickson, contralto; Anna Boris- 
soff, soprano; Sara Shuttleworth, soprano; Genevieve Rose, 
lyric-dramatic soprano, and Max p seat tenor-baritone. 
Accompaniments and solo selections were by Arthur Klein, 
concert pianist. 

“The Tides,” sung by Miss Nadworney, was accompanied 
by the composer, Farley, and “Swans,” by Walter Kramer. 
4, large and distinguished company attended the brilliant 
affair. 





Meldrum to Appear in Concert at Troy 
Due to the success of his annual New York recital at 
Aeolian Hall on January 26, John Meldrum has been en- 
page A for a concert to be held in Troy, N. Y., on Febru- 
ary 13. 
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S. HUROK and ROGER de BRUYN 
Present ‘ 


THE GOLOMAN BAND 


Goldman and his Band 
are superior.—Sun. 










In the position of not 
having a peer.—Post. 


Marvel of skill and 
spirit; charmed the au- 


Artistically. the Gold- 
man Band stands by 


itself. dience. 


—Herald. —Brooklyn Eagle. 










For Terms and Dates Address 





S. HUROK ROGER de BRUYN 
Aeolian Hall 1540 Broadway 
New York New York 
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LASHANSKA AND PRIHODA APPEAR 
AT CLEVELAND MORNING MUSICALE 





Guy Maier Gives Series of Illustrated Recitals at Cleveland 
Institute 


Cleveland, Ohio, January 16, 1922—Patrons of the Morn- 
ing Musicales for the last ten years seemed to agree that the 
program presented by Hulda Lashanska, soprano, and Vasa 
Prihoda, violinist, was the most delightful one ever heard 
here. Mme. Lashanska looked like the celebrated painting 
of Lorna Deone, and her singing was beyond criticism. 
Her voice is as warm and lovely in its lower register as the 
best contralto, and the purity and clarity of the upper regis- 
ter impeccable. It is a voice that reminds one of the great 
Nordica. She sang old Italian, modern French, Russian 
and German equally well. It was a very catholic program. 
Her last two songs were by her very accomplished accom- 
panist, Bernard Josten ; 

Vasa Prihoda is a violinist to be reckoned with, He is 
young and very dramatic in his playing, and, of course, his 
technic is of the present day pertection. The presence of a 
number of professional violinists in the audience gave evi- 
dence that he was better known to his fellow craftsmen than 











The Victor Engages Only the World's 
Greatest Artists to Make Red Seal Records. 
In the 1922 Victor Red Seal Catalogue 


HANS 


KINDLER 


IS THE ONLY 
*CELLO SOLOIST 





A few of this season’s criticisms: 


St. Louls Globe Democrat (Jan. 7, 1922): 
“Hans Kindler, prime concert ‘cellist, carried off most 
of the honors with his impeccable playing.” 


St. Loulse Star (Jan. ., 1922): 
“Kindler is one of the greatest ‘cellists in the world. 
i ble to i i more beautiful ‘cello 





t is p mag 


playing.” 


St. Louls Times (Jan, 7, 1922): 
“Hans Kindler, whom we hailed a year ago as a 
rival to the laurels of Casals, returned with a still 
deeper and broader art to St. Louis last night. 
In his music he reminded us of the Rodin Thinker.” 


St. Louls Post Dispatch (Jan. 7, 1922): 

“Hans Kindler established once more his right to be 
considered one of the world’s masters of his in- 
strument, so opulent a tone did he wield, and so 
endlessly did he enrich and color it with an infinity 
of shadings, to say nothing of his immense skill of 
bow and fingers.” 


Pitteburgh Sun (Dec, 6, 1921): 
“A triumph for Hans Kindler.” 


Pittsburgh Post (Dec. 6, 1921): 
“Hans Kindler is a ‘cellist in a thousand.” 

New York American (Dec. 17, 1921): 
“Kindler played with beautiful tone and splendid 
technique.” 


Philadelphia Bulletin (Dec. 20, 1921): 
“Kindler’s playing was more beautiful than ever.” 


Chicago Tribune (Dec, 2, 1921): 
“Hans Kindler showed himself again an -excellent 
‘cellist in every respect.” 


Washington Times (Nov. 5, 1921): 
“The audience gave him an ovation.” 


Engagements for 1922-23 now being booked by 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 
Pennsylvania Building, Philadelphia 
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to most of those present. His most extended offering was 
the Vieuxtemps concerto in D minor, of which he gave a 
most unhackneyed interpretation. Mr, Prihoda’s accom- 
panist was Otto Eisen, who proved to be equal in rank to 
the best. 


Course or Music AppreciaTION Lectures AT CLEVELAND 
INSTITUTE. 


The course of lectures on “The Appreciation of Music,” 
given by Ernest Bloch at the Cleveland Institute of Music 
on Wednesday afternoons at 4 o’clock, are always crowded. 
There are ten lectures in the course, one every fortnight, 
and Mr. Bloch’s ability to make the analysis of musical 
form interesting to the lay-minded is gratefully appreciated 
by his hearers. 

A series of three illustrated recitals by Guy Maier was 
opened Saturday morning, January 14, at the Institute. A 
more delighted room full of young people it would be hard to 
find. Mr. Maier’s illustrations are always fetching, and 
when he closed with the “Juba Dance” and had all join in 
by foot-tapping and hand-clapping, all formality was ended, 
and even the older ones tried to catch the tricky rhythm. 

These recitals aré.free to Institute students, but a limited 
number of visitors’ tickets are available. M.B. P. 


Rudolph Polk Commended by Berlin Press 


It is no small matter for an American to go abroad and 
win success as a violinist in the land where first rate violin- 
ists are as numerous as anti-Volsteaders are in America, 
and a good many of those who have the temerity to un- 
dertake this feat of conquest come back to their native land 
with more wisdom than glory. Europe, especially Germany, 
knows by long and frequent experience what is good and 
what is not. In seemingly endless review the fiddlers flock 
to Berlin’s flaming hearth, there to be wisely roasted and 
toasted and done to a turn by the weary and careworn critics 
whose measuring rods are spiked with thorns. 

All the more credit, therefore, to the occasional American 
who ventures into the furnace and comes out again not alone 
hale and hearty but also gold plated, not with paper marks 
but with the far more valuable marks of the public press 
approval of the leading critics. One of the latest to ac- 
complish this thing is Rudolph Polk, who played at the Sing- 
akademie in November, accompanied by the Philharmonic 
Orchestra under the distinguished leadership of Prof. Rich- 
ard Hagel. 

Mr. Polk is not unknown to American audiences. He has 
been frequently heard in New York, his last New York re- 
cital having been in Aeolian Hall on January 24, 1921. He 
has also played in Philadelphia, Chicago, “Boston, etc. His 
education was received partly in this country and partly 
abroad. His New York teachers were Pasternack and 
Lichtenberg, and in Berlin he studied for a number of years 
with Henri Marteau at the Royal Academy, graduating with 
high honors and winning the coveted Joachim prize. 

Following his latest Berlin appearance the press was uni 
formly favorable. Not a single paper failed to give him 
full credit for his masterly and all-embracing technic, and 
several of them heralded him as one of the coming leaders 
among violinists of our day. Vorwaerts says: “Hand in 
hand with the best of violinists Rudolph Polk marches up- 
ward”—a phrase which reflects the general tendency of the 
press. The Signale says of him that he is “a notable vio- 
linist whose playing is unusually sympathetic and appealing,” 
and commends his high culture and the beauty and nobility 
of his tone. The Lokal-Anzeiger remarks that he possesses 
great ability and knows his art thoroughly from beginning 





RUDOLPH POLK, 


violinist. 


to end, commenting particularly upon the solidity of the 
foundation upon which his art rests. Germania calls atten- 
tion to the clarity of his technic and the excellence of ‘his 
tone and “a certain elegance in the handling of the bow.” 
And the Deutsche Zeitung declares that he is “one of those 
musicians whose playing gives pleasure at all times.” 

He played on this occasion the Nardini concerto in E 
minor, Bruch’s Scotch fantasie and Tschaikowsky’s concerto 
in D major. His success both with the press and with the 
public was immediate and gives every promise of a success- 
ful career. P. 
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Miller a Well Equipped Vocal Teacher 


McClurg Miller, vocal teacher of Pittsburgh, began the 
study of music at a very early age, the piano being the first 
instrument in which he became interested. When eighteen 
years old he took his first vocal lesson, and it was not long 
before he was engaged to sing in St. Peter’s P. E. Church 
and with the Mendelssohn Male Choir. Prior to entering 
the army, Mr. Miller was advised by Ralph B. Savage, his 
vocal instructor, to study as a teacher, for Mr. Savage 
believed that young Miller had the type of mind required to 
illustrate and impart knowledge to others. This exactly 
fitted in with Mr. Miller’s own ambitions and from that 
time he and Mr. Savage worked together with that idea 
before them. When the war broke out the young singer 





McCLURG MILBEER, 
vocal teacher, of Pittsburgh. 


gave up his vocal studies and went to France as a “buck” 
in the 136th Machine Gun Battalion, 37th Division, return- 
ing to this country in the spring of 1919. 

At that time Mr. Miller came to New York and studied 
every day with Alfredo Martino, who, realizing that Mr. 
Miller wanted to be a teacher, was more than generous and 
thoughtful in his manner of teaching, giving many “inside 
facts” and reasons which are unnecessary for the pupil who 
merely wishes to sing and who has not thought of teacl- 
ing. In the autumn of 1919 Mr. Miller returned to Pitts- 
burgh and continued his teaching both there and in Con- 
nellsville, Pa. He has returned to Mr. Martino each sum- 
mer for two or three months, besides going to him now and 
then during the season for study and advice. ‘Some of his 
most delightful work with him was in the study of the very 
early Italian classics, so difficult to sing in their great sim- 
plicity. During the past two summers Mr, Miller has 
been an assistant teacher at the Alfredo Martino studios in 
New York. Among the Miller pupils who are now doing 
successful church and recital work are Elizabeth A. Buck, 
Mrs. Loreen Struble McCormick, Margaret Dull and R. H. 
McClintock. Mr. Miller has at various times written inter- 
esting articles on the study of voice. 


Clara Clemens Scores with Orchestra 


The long delayed appearance of Clara Clemens as solo- 
ist with her husband’s orchestra, the Detroit Symphony, 
took place in December at the fifth pair of subscription con- 
certs. Scheduled to appear with the orchestra two years 
ago, a cold contracted singing at an open air concert for 
a Liberty Loan drive brought on an illness which only com- 
pletely ended last spring. She sang Beethoven’s “The 
Majesty of God,” Strauss’ “Serenade” and “Death the 
Releaser,” Handel’s “Largo,” and Schubert’s “Erlking,” 
a taxing array of music which received intelligent and sen- 
sitive interpretation at her hands, 

Ralph Homes in the Detroit Times remarked: “Madame 
Clemens is a conspicuous example of what the head may do 
to supplement the throat. Not many of our singers can 
equal her in sensing the significance of a song.” The Jour- 
nal said of her that she sang “with all the quickened sym- 
pathy of an artistic spirit and the precision of extentive 
culture,” and the Free Press proclaimed her as “an inter- 
pretative artist who has attained high repute.” 

The News said in part: 


The numbers which comprised Mme. Clemens’ program were 
chosen with a consummate taste which her several recitals have 
taught us to expect... . he convinces you that she has gone 
straight to the meaning of her music and is telling it to you in 
that way with subtle accent and shaded tone, reaching far beyond 
the printed symbols which may be found in the score, 

The Detroit Saturday Night declared that: “Mme, Clemens de- 
serves thanks for presenting us with such a grateful relief from 
the endless round of repetitions given by most concert singers, Her 
artistic insight into the possibilities of these songs and her revela- 
tion of them marked the high spot in her work of the evening.” 


Ethel Clark Soloist at Teachers’ Luncheon 


Ethel Clark, coloratura soprano, was the soloist at the 
annual luncheon of the Staten Island Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, held at the Hotel Commodore, January 21. Miss 
Clark sang “The Wind’s in the South,” by Scott; “Kerry 
Dances,” by Molloy; “Charmant Oiseau,” “La Perle de 
Bresil,” by David, and “The Little Brown Owl,” by San- 
derson. Her audience expressed its appreciation by enthu- 
siastic applause. Miss Clark is a pupil of Mme. Bacheller. 





A Hurlbut Pupil in France 


Paris, France, January 3, 1922—The Marquis d’Abizzi, 
tenor, has made a number of successful concert appear- 
ances in France. He is especially successful in folk songs of 
his native Italy. He is a pupil of Harold Hurlbut, the 
well known de Reszke disciple. 
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SUMMER MASTER COURSES 


JUNE 26th to AUGUST 5th, 1922 


—— LHEVINNE 


WORLD RENOWNED PIANO VIRTUOSO 
PRIVATE LESSONS—REPERTORY CLASS—TEACHERS’ CLASS 


WILLIAM 5S. B R A I) VY 


OF NEW YORK CITY 
ONE OF AMERICA’S FOREMOST MASTERS OF THE VOICE 








AMONG MR. BRADY’S PUPILS WHO HAVE MADE SUCCESSES WITH METROPOLITAN OPERA COM.- 

PANY, NEW YORK, THE CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION AND ON CONCERT STAGE ARE: CAR- 

ROLINA LAZZARI, MARCELLA CRAFT, DOROTHY JARDON, ANNE ROSELLE, GRACE WAGNER, 
JOHN STEEL, KATHRYN MEISLE AND MANY OTHERS 


PRIVATE LESSONS—REPERTORY CLASSES—TEACHERS’ CLASSES 


; GARTLAN 


Director of Public School Music, New York City—Eminent Educator and Writer—will direct Post-Graduate 
Courses for Supervisors of Public School Music 


JACQUES GORDON WILHELM MIDDELSCHULTE 


Distinguished Violinist-Concert Master of Foremost of American Organists 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


SUMMER NORMAL SESSIONS 


Lecture Courses by eminent educators 





of six weeks, June 26th to August 5, 1922 
Recitals by members of the faculty and artist pupils 
SPECIAL COURSES IN PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC FACULTY OF NINETY-FIVE ARTIST INSTRUCTORS 


Among those in residence for the summer session will be the following: 


PIANO—Heniot Levy, Silvio Scionti, Victor Garwood, Kurt Wanieck, Earl Blair, Mae Doelling, Clarence Loomis. 

VOICE—Karleton Hackett, Ragna Linne, E. Warren K. Howe, Charles LaBerge, John T. Read, Frank Parker, 
Marie S. Zendt, Louise Winter. 

ORGAN—Wilhelm Middelschulte, Frank Van Dusen. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC—O. E. Robinson, David A. Clippinger. 

VIOLIN—Herbert Butler, Ramon Girvin, Hans Muenzer. , 

MUSICAL THEORY COMPOSITION—Arthur O. Andersen, John Palmer. 

VIOLONCELLO—Robert Ambrosius. 

ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS—Members Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

SCHOOL OF ACTING AND EXPRESSION—Letitia Kempster Barnum, A. Louise Suess, 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Awarded by Josef Lhevinne, William S. Brady, by competitive examination. Send for Application Blanks. 
Prospectus mailed on request. For Detailed Information address 





Moderate Tuition Rates, Excellent Dormitory A 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


503 Kimball Hall, Chicago 
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MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City 





APPRECIATION OF MUSIC IN THE CLASS ROOM 


The Difference Between the Broad School Policy and Practical Class Room Illustration 


There are two ways of presenting music appreciation. 
First, on a broad general policy of the lecture system where- 
in this division of the work is imposed upon ordinary school 
room procedure, and the other where a well defined and 
carefully selected series of lectures in appreciation are as- 
signed for study in each successive grade. The former is 
more universally followed than the latter, although within 
the past few years many school systems have incorporated 
the teaching of music appreciation as part of the regular 
work, and prescribed lessons covering certain definite periods 
of musical development and historical interest are taught 
consecutively 

The general policy has served its purpose. When the 
subject was introduced into the elementary schools the idea 
was new; sufficient time could not be provided to do justice 
to the subject, and so music teachers did pioneer work 
against all kinds of local opposition. Each year additional 
literature was prepared and published, and as a result of 
this professional investigation and development there is 
enough teaching material available even for the teachers in 
the rural schools to accomplish a musical result without 
upervision. The general policy paved the way and stirred 
public opinion to the point where school systems recognized 
the value of incorporating this very brilliant subject as a 
part of regular school work. It is possible that from now 
m the second method, that of carefully selected lessons for 
each school grade, will be followed more closely, and rap 
idly find itself articulating with general school subjects 

OstatntnG REsuLts. 

The fact that most public schools of America are today 
equipped with phonographs and records is sufficient proof 
that the subject has taken hold and has come to stay. Mil 
lions of school children in the United States are annual 
participants in music’ memory contests of all kinds, These 
contests are maintained, not merely for the spirit of com- 
petition, but also because they are the natural outlet for the 
courses in music appreciation given yearly in our schools 

The subject is presented primarily with the purpose of 
teaching children more about music, and training them to 
follow it more intelligently. If upon graduation the pupils 
are proper minded toward the subject the public schools 
have accomplished what they started out to do. The entire 
scheme is surrounded at present by limitations which have 
no doubt stood in the way of universal success, Not the 
least of these limitations is the fact that the training schools 
for teachers have not yet developed the teaching of music 
to the point where students are graduated with full appre- 
ciation of the cultural value of the subject in relation to 
daily class room management. When teachers are trained in 
music appreciation the same as they are in arithmetic and 
geography, then the schools will be able to accomplish a 
great deal more in the way of cultural education. 

Tue Limrratrions or CLass Room Procepure. 

While a great deal has been accomplished in the proper 
equipment of schools, individual classes are not provided 
with sufficient material to articulate music appreciation fully 


with the general school curriculum. Another disadvantage 
is the fact that so much record music has been provided that 
schools are making the serious mistake of selecting material 
without careful consideration of the average ability of 
pupils and teachers. A mere superficial accomplishment 
creates interest, but that interest is not sufficient to warrant 
a continuation and development of the subject such as is 
guaranteed after years of investigation and experiment in 
other school subjects. 
Tue Earty YEARS. 

Few school systems are willing to incorporate apprecia- 
tion of music in the curriculum of the early school years. 
There should be no criticism of such an omission, because 
too much time can be wasted by indirect application, What 
we are trying to accomplish is that the children in the early 
years shall be properly impressed with the importance of 
two great elements: first, the art of listening; second, the 
proper conception of rhythm. It is still a doubtful question 
as to whether or not rote song material can be properly pre- 
sented through the channels of mechanical reproduction. It 
is our belief, through experience, that young children respond 
very readily to the difficult rhythmic combinations that are 
possible of presentation. It is important that the material 
used in these grades should present free expression, direct 
response to rhythm, singing games; and folk dances; that 
songs for use should encompass three types—the rhythm 
song, the dramatic song, and the song for listening. Unfor- 
tunately there has been an over-developed sentimentality 
toward music for these grades. 

Tue INTERMEDIATE GRADES. 

It is here that we present the subject of appreciation in a 
real concrete form. The important element is in descriptive 
music, and the recognition of measure and accent. Along 
with this is continued the appreciation of folk songs and 
folk dances, together with music of definite rhythmic and 
melodic content. 

Tue Senror Group. 

The senior group in the elementary grades represented by 
the seventh, eighth and ninth years, forms many interesting 
correlations with literature, arithmetic, history and nature 
study. It is in this group that compositions of the type of 
MacDowell’s “To a Wild Rose” and “To a Water Lily” are 
most effectively presented. Yet we have heard both of 
these played before groups of kindergarten children. 

It is important here that the various types of voices be 
heard for the purpose of future recognition, both in solo 
form and in voice combination. Again we have the be- 
ginning study of instrumental composition, particularly the 
orchestra and bahd. It is possible in the ninth year, which 
is also the first year of high school, to begin a more inten- 
sive study of appreciation in terms of music of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. 

Tue Hicu Scnoor ann THE Future. 

It is not the intention of the school to turn out skilled 

interpreters of music. As we have often stated, real edu- 


Ohe Cleteland Tustitute of (Dusir 


3146 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


ERNEST BLOCH, Musical Director 





ACCELLERANDO! 


Students are on their mettle in a school where enthusiasm adds a bright color 


to serious endeavor. 


Three of the New Term’s Features: 


Fifteen Lectures on Musical History by Roger Sessions: Preparatory Classes i in 
Music for Very Young Children; Late-afternoon Class in Vocal Sight-Reading. 





Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Executive Director 
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cation is accomplished by contact with more skilful indi- 
viduals and by travel. It is merely the intention of the 
school to direct properly the minds of children to a real ap- 
preciation of what they are expected to accomplish in later 
life, and not to overload the child’s mentality with the 
knowledge which he will gain as the years roll on. 


What One Woman Did for Seattle 


Seattle, Wash., January 20, 1922.—One never knows 
where lightning is going to strike in the way of audiences, 
but if one were going to select a place of safety where light- 
ning ‘would not strike him musically, he would probably select 
the chamber music concert. Consequently, when the first 
audience was assembled for the series of chamber concerts 
being given by the Musical Arts Society and it was found 
that there was a subscription list of nearly 500, the surprise 
occasioned may well be imagined. The series of concerts ar- 





Busknell Photo 


CECELIA AUGSPURGER, 
Musical Art Society. 


president of the Neattle 


ranged includes: The Spargur Quartet; the Claude Madden 
Instrumental Ensemble ; the Francis J. Armstrong Sonata 
and Trio Ensemble—a list which comprises some of the best 
known artists residing in Seattle, so that one may attribute 
something to the drawing power of these artists. Then, too, 
the Musical Arts Society has been a factor of importance in 
the city for some years, and its backing of the undertaking 
becomes a consideration. Also one may attribute a certain 
number being present for the pure love of this most beauti- 
ful form in musical art. But all of these could not account 
for the size of the audience, not only in Seattle, but almost 
any other place in America, and it became a matter of inter- 
est to this correspondent to discover how such an unheard 
of musical event could happen. 

It transpires, upon investigation, that the whole idea was 
a dream of the new president of the Musical Arts Society, 
Cecelia Augspurger, who is well known as one of the lead- 
ing pianists and teachers of the city. Against the advice 
of almost all the wise ones in the city musically, Miss 
Augspurger planned this series of concerts, offering fees to 
those taking part, and making the subscription the very 
nominal price of five dollars; and through her own personal 
effort she succeeded in starting her course with the audience 
mentioned above. Miss Augspurger started her campaign 
through a well organized line of work, through committees, 
but she soon found that depending upon others for what she 
wished to accomplish was going to come to small result, 
and with a determination that the concerts should be a suc- 
cess, she gave up her own work and started out on a per- 
sonal campaign either to see, telephone or write personally 
the people she expected to help support the movement. The 
concerts which have been given thus far, in the enthusiasm of 
the audience, both in its appreciation of the programs and the 
accomplishment of Miss Augspurger, must have fully com- 
pensated for the hard work given to the matter by the 
president. G. 


“Trills and Frills” at the Palace 


During the week of January 30, Harriet and Marie Mc- 
Connell, daughters of Mrs. E. B. McConnell, the vocal 
teacher, were exceedingly well received in “Trills and 
Frills” at the Palace Theater in New York. According to 
the Morning Telegraph of January 31, “Harriet and Marie 
McConnell are splendid singers. Their vocal efforts, more- 
over, are not mere harmonized pyrotechnics. They dispense 
melody that interests as well as arouses admiration for the 
perfection of their musical technic. Hassard Short has sur- 
rounded them with a dazzling scenic and costume produc- 
tion.’ — young singers are planning to sail for Italy 


on June 
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ART SUCH AS TO eM AND PRAISE FOR TASTE AND INTELLIGENCE. 


Photo by Tra L.. Hill 


ORATORIO 


“Elijah”—Mendelssohn—6 times. 

“The Messiah”—Handel—I18 times. 

“Requiem”—Verdi—5 times. 

“St. Mathew’s Passion”—Bach. 

“St. John’s Passion”—Bach. 

“Hora Novissima” — Horatio Parker — 

times. 

“Damnation of Faust”—Gounod. 

“Requiem”—Brahms—twice. 

“Creation”—Haydn—6 times. 

“Stabat Mater”—Rossini—4 times. 

“Gallia”—Gounod—8 times. 

“Redemption”—Gounod—4 times. 

“The Holy City”—Gounod—4 times. 

“Hear My Prayer’ 
times. 


“The Dream of Mary”—Horatio Parker. 


’ _. Mendelssohn — 10 


ENGAGEMENTS 


“The Christmas 
twice. 

“Caractacus”—Edward Elgar. 

“Sanctus”—Gounod—twice. 


Oratorio”—Saint-Saens— 


“Hiawatha’s Departure”—Coleridge-Taylor. 


3 “The Death of Minnehaha”—Coleridge- 
Taylor. 
“Hiawatha’s 
Taylor. 

“Samson”—Handel—3 times. 

“The Seven Last Words”—Dubois—twice. 
“Messe Solennelle”—Gounod (St. Cecilia). 
“The Cross of Fire’—Max Bruch. 
“Hymn of Praise”—Mendelssohn. 

“The Golden Legend”—A. Sullivan. 

“Rose Maiden”—Cowen. 


Wedding Feast”—Coleridge- 


—New York Herald, 1921. 


Three Seasons 


ACHIEVEMENT 


FOR 


DICIE 
HOWELL 


SOPRANO 








Festivals and Orchestras 
NATIONAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Stadium—New York City (three appearances) 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. Festival 
J. J. Bishop, Cond. 
FITCHBURGH, MASS. 
Nelson P. Coffin, Cond. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
“Messiah” 


Walter Henry Hall, Cond. 
Columbia University Orchestra 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. Symphony Orchestra 
Dr. Horatio Porkice, Cond, 
NASHUA, N. H. Festival 
Eusebius Hood, Cond. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Dr. Arthur Mees, Cond. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. “St. John’s Passion” 
R. Huntington Woodman, Cond. 


NEWARK, N. J. Symphony Orchestra 


we YG 


Oratorio Society 


Recitals and Concerts 
gel Pan CITY—Aeolian Hall—2 recitals, 1 


joint 


University—2 


NEW ‘YORK CITY—Columbia appear- 

NEW YORK CITY—National Arts Clcb. 

NEW YORK CITY—Hotel Plaza 

NEW YORK CITY—Flower Hospital 

NEW YORK CITY—Fraternity Club 

NEW YORK CITY—Criterion Club 

NEW YORK CITY—Theater Club 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences 

BOSTON, MASS.—Jordan Hall 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Fortnightly Club 

ST. PAUL, MINN.—Schubert Club 

SUPERIOR, WIS.—Matinee Musicale 

PITTSBURGH, PA.—Pittsburgh Male Chorus 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—Guido Chorus, Cond, Seth Clarke 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 

TARBORO, N. C.—with Lambert Murphy 

NORWALK, CONN. 

WINSTON-SALEM, N. C.—Salem College 

GREENSBORO, N. C.—Greensboro College 

NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 

PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 

LOWELL, MASS.—with Reinald Werrenrath 

MAPLEWOOD, N. J.—Maplewood Field Club 

PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 

POTTSVILLE, PA. 

EAST ORANGE, N. J 

CRISFIELD, MD. 

it apie My - J. 

NEWBURGH, 

KEENE, N. H. 

MEADVILLE, PA.—Meadville Choral Society 

GREENVILLE, N. C. 

FLEMINGTON, N. J. 

PELHAM, N. Y. 
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Dickinson RECITALS AND PROGRAMS. 
Dr. Clarence Dickinson gave a Handel program, at the 


Brick Church on January 27, in which he performed ex- 
cerpts from various works by this composer, chief of 
which was the fifth concerto, one of the most popular of 


the twenty-seven. Mildred Dilling, harpist, played as 
her chief number “The Harmonious Blacksmith,” in G 
major (not in E, as for piano). Her lovely tone, accuracy 
ind good taste were most notable, Later she had the 


responsibility of the harp part in the celebrated largo, in 
which Violinist Troemel distinguished himself with his 
rich violin tone, especially on the second repetition, Lam 
bert Murphy, tenor, sang beautifully “Waft Her Angels,” 
making this sorrowful song very appealing. The benedic- 
tion by the pastor at the close was appropriate, for it was 
an appeal for appreciation of the sweet, simple and straight 
in music, such as characterizes much of the Handel music. 


A Sibelius program will be given at the Friday Noon 


Hour of Music at the Brick Church, February 10, by 
Clarence Dickinson, with Vernon Archibald, baritone, and 
Marietta Bitter, harpist 

Clarence Dickinson gave a recital last week in the hall 
of the Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore, Part. of 
the program consisted of a lecture on the development of 








ANOTHER APOLLO | 
CLUB EXTOLS | 


Caryl Bensel 


Soprano 


—_—_@—— i 


Pittsburgh, Pa. | 
January 21, 1922. 
Miss Evelyn Hopper, 
f Aeolian Hall, 


New York City. 
Dear Miss Hopper : 


With the thrill of triumph still running high 
we feel that we must express to you our appreci- i 
ation of your charming Caryl Bensel, She is one 
of the best soloists we have had and her work = | 
was entirely satisfactory. As one of our critics 
wrote, “she came here unknown and unsung. She 
leaves after last night's performance with many | 
friends and admirers.” ‘This is true. Mi 

With best wishes for Miss Bensel’s continued jj 
success, We are i 

Yours very truly, 

PITTSBURGH-APOLLO MALE CHORUS. 

F. J. C. Russert, Cor, Secy. ff 


“Miss Bensel was one of the best choral society 
soloists we have had. She has a voice of cello-like 
richness and she has breath to waste. She made | 
her trills convincing and not accidental. In the i 
old Searlatti ‘Gi ol sole dal Gange’ there was 
speed and dexterity and a very pretty trill. In 
the Handel ‘O Sleep Why Dost Thou Leave Me’ 
there were many lovely sustained effects. The 
Veracin ‘Pastoral’ was sprightly and smooth. 
Miss Bensel also gave two integral obbligati. It 
is to be hoped she will return.” —Pittsburgh Post, 
January 20, 1922. (By Harvey B. Gaul.) 












“Caryl Bensel came here unknown and unsung. 
She leaves after last night's performance wi 
many friends, She has a voice of uncommon 
sweetness and of great pliability. She trills like 
a coloratura and enunciates perfectly. Handel's 
‘O Sleep Why Dost Thou Leave Me’ was legato 
maging ot its apex.”—Pittsburgh Sun, January 
21, 1922. 
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the organ, illustrated with lantern slides, and the rest of the 
numbers ranged from compositions for primitive organ 
to those written for the most complex modern instrument. 


Buxtenupe at Dickinson Seminary RECITALS. 

Buxtehude’s “Twilight Music,”. which Bach walked fifty 
miles to hear, is being given for the first time at the first 
lecture recital in Clarence Dickinson’s annual series at 
Union Theological Seminary, at four o’clock Tuesday after- 
noons, together with works of other masters who influ- 
enced the young Bach, and some of his own early composi- 
tions. The series this year will follow the life of Bach 
jeter ty ns presenting representative works from each 
rome he assisting artists at the opening musicale were : 
Villiam Glean, boy soprano;, Reed Capouilliez, bass; Fred 
and Otto Landau, violinists; Robert Thrane, cellist ; Esther 
Rhoades, harpist, and a mixed chorus, 

Trurssy Musica Reception. 

Emma Thursby’s fourth Friday afternoon musical re- 
ception, January 27, was a very interesting affair. The guests 
of honor were Mrs. Walter Canada, of Memphis, Tenn., 
and the Duchess de Richelieu. The latter graciously sang 
an aria by Bach and several interesting songs accompanied 
by Maurice Eisner. Enzo Serafini, baritone, from 
Scala, Milan, sang “The Raft” (Rotoli); an aria from 
“The Barber of Seville” and “Homeland” (Leila Troland 
Gardner), accompanied by Willem Van der Andel. Max 
Liebling gave a piano solo and Josephine Bettinetti sang 
a song by Gardner, accompanied by the composer. Mrs. 
John A, Drake presided at the tea table. Among those 
present were Dr. Holman Black, of Paris; Robert Batchel- 
ler, of Washington, D. C.; Viola Rodgers, the Duchess de 
Richelieu, Judge and Mrs. Wadhams, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 
D. F. Hamlin, Miss Hamlin, Mrs. John A, Drake, Mr. 
Mercadante, Mrs, Walter J. Canada, Emma Roberts, Mrs. 
Ralston Hill Brown, Mrs. Sturgis Coffin, Mrs. Henry 
Doscher, Elizabeth Bayer, Mrs. Henry Wade Rogers and 
Mrs, Armistead Keith Baylor. 

Busy Warrorp Strupents. 

Claude Warford’s pupils are filling many engagements. 
Marjorie Laver, soprano, was soloist at the College 
Women’s Club of Montclair on January 30. Florence Otis, 
soprano, gave a song recital in the green room, Hotel Mc- 
Alpin, on January 31; she was assisted by Leo Troostwyk, 
cellist. February 1, Ralph Thomlinson, baritone, gave a 
joint recital at De La Salle Institute, with Loretto O’Con- 
nell pianist; on January 6 he sang at Mamaroneck; on 
February 20 he gives a recital in Philadelphia. 

Gertrude McDermitt was soloist at the banquet of the 
Democratic Club of Newark, February 2; Governor Ed- 
wards was guest of honor. Harry Pucer sang in Orange 
on February 1. : 

Elizabeth Jones, soprano, and Donat Gauthier, tenor, 
furnish the program for the Three Arts Club Musicale 
on February 12. : 

Minnie Lamberts, a charming young soprano from Claude 
Warford’s studio, gave a recital in the Morristown High 
School auditorium recently. Her program included two 
new Warford songs, “Life’s Ecstasy” and “Twilight fo’ 
Dreamin’,” the latter a little “colored dialect” song; both 
had to be repeated. Miss Lambert's numbers were as fol- 
lows: “Caro mio ben” (Giordani), “Ultima Rosa” (Spier), 
“Girometta” (Sibella), “Rose Softly Blooming” (Spohr), 
“Twilight” (Massenet), “The Sanctuary” (Bassford), 
“Flirtation” (Curran), “A Spirit Flower” (Campbell-Tip- 
ton), “Life’s Ecstasy” (Warford), “Twilight fo’ Dreamin’” 
(Warford), “A Gargen Is a Lovesome Thing” (Goatley) 
and “Nightingale of June” (Sanderson). 

FRATERNAL ASSOCIATION OF MusICIANS MEETs. 


At the fourth monthly meeting of the Fraternal Asso- 
ciation of Musicians, George E. Shea president, in Steinway 
Art Rooms, January 24, a large audience had the opportu- 
nity of hearing Miguel Castellanos, pianist and vice- 
president of the association, in a Chopin-Liszt program of 
rare significance and masterly interpretation. A second part 
of the program was given by two unusually talented stu- 
dents authorized by Dr. Frank Damrosch, director of the 
Institute of Musical Art—Franz Hone, violinist, and Phyllis 
Kraeuter, cellist, with Leonore Kraeuter accompanist, who 
were well worth hearing. 

The association has completed its tenth year in a pros- 
perous condition; a nominating committee was chosen for 
the coming election. 

Sterner Artists Give ARMENIAN ORPHANS’. BENEFIT. 


Mary Canal, who studies at the New York School of 
Music and Arts, Ralfe Leech Sterner president, asked that 
genial gentleman to help her-to obtain artists for the Arme- 
nian Orphans’ Fund, and Sophie Russell, Carmen Asensio, 
Mary Canal, Bessie Riesberg and Andrea Bianchi, with 
Prof, Riesherg as accompanist, were furnished by him. 
Ella Agniel, Aida Herschman, Marean Fuhes, Miriam 
Becker and Tilden Davis were secured by Carmen M. Soler, 
of the Scudder School, where this affair was given Febru- 
ary 1. These artists, who were singers, pianists, violinists 
and composer, gave a very enjoyable evening. Yervant 
Maxudian, himself an Armenian, gave a talk on that tal- 
ented and oppressed people, and a goodly sum was realized. 

FrigepMAN PLays WALTzEs. 

Ignaz Friedman, pianist, gave an invitation recital at 
Steinway Hall, January 26, playing works by classic and 
modern composers with that finish and elegance for which 
he is famed. There were many unusual and original fea- 
tures in his playing of the hackneyed ballad in A flat and 
polonaise in B flat by Chopin. Following these he played 
“Two Viennese Dances” by Gaertner, in his own transcrip- 
tion, These were in the keys of G flat and G major, being 
extremely modern, graceful and elegant music, much in 
the style of the similar Kreisler works. His beautiful touch, 
flashing scales and evident enjoyment of his own playing 
produced similar feelings in his auditors. 

Fevtan Garzia PLrays SCHUMANN CONCERTO. 


Felian Garzia, pianist, was soloist at the Cushing organ 
recital at Calvary P. E. Church, January 30, playing the 
Schumann piano concerto, robed in choir vestments. His 
facile technic, real expression and entire mastery of this 
work produced a profound impression. He will play the 
Tschaikowski concerto at the same place February 27. 
The organist’s overmuch use of mixture stops in a Bach 
choral showed the influence of a certain organist, a recent 
visitor from France. Also the organ and piano were not 


in full accord as to pitch, and the uncomfortable straight- - 
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backed pews do not conduce to enjoyment of the music. 
Mary Cooke and Aurelio Giorni are to be soloists at subse- 
quent recitals. 

Masson-Grasse RecitAt 1n GREENWICH. 

January 27, Greta Masson, soprano, and Edwin Grasse, 
violinist, united in a recital at Havemeyer auditorium, 
Greenwich, Conn., in which they gave excellent programs. 
With Rex Tillson, pianist, Mr. Grasse played Schumann’s 
sonata in A miner and solos by Sinding, Brahms-Hoch- 
stein, Turnbull and Grasse, while Miss Masson sang songs 
by Wagner, Brahms, Schubert and by the American com- 
posers Foote, Carr, Milligan, Mabel Wood Hill and Clouth- 
Leiter. The affair was a fine success and served to spread 
the reputation of the violinist-composer-organist Grasse as 
well as this delightful soprano. 

Agert WireverHOoLp Sincs ror Rapio. 

At the Rosell, N. J., radio station, which has a compass 
of some five thousand miles, Albert Wiederhold sang last 
week ballads and songs by Leoni and others for an audi- 
ence estimated at 100,000 people. Edith Milligan-Wieder- 
hold, his wife, was at the piano, and the chief in charge 
extended personal compliments to both artists. 

Evita N. Hupparp MusIcace. 

Douglas Bowers, Sebastian Fimiani, Christopher Holtum 
and Albert Griffin, with Frederick Cromweed pianist, were 
associated in a recital at Miss Hubbard’s studio, January 27. 
The first four are among the Federal Board students at 
the Institute of Musical Art and form a fine vocal quartet. 
The young men have serious disabilities, received in ‘front 
line actions,” have much musical talent, and the pluck to 
overcome their disabilities. Mr. Agostinacchio played violin 
numbers. 

SamMis-MacDermMip MuSICALE, 

Replying to invitations, many friends old and new were 
in attendance at the Sammis-MacDermid musicale at their 
handsome quarters, 312 Riverside Drive, January 29, The 
singer, Sibyl Sammis MacDermid, was formerly well 
known in the eastern musical world, and her return is 
warmly welcomed. She sang with power and beauty of 
tone “Hear Ye, Israel” (Mendelssohn), a highly original 
“Lament” (Josten), “Bird Song” (Ferrari), and songs 
by Schumann, In these she was accompanied by Adolph 
Glose, who later also contributed a piano solo. 


Granp Opera Society Gives “MARTHA” AND “Faust.” 

January 28 the Grand Opera Society of New York gave 
“Martha,” and February 1 “Faust,” both in English, at 
Morris High School, .under the direction of Zilpha Barnes 
Wood, founder and director of the society. A four-page 
folder just issued by her quotes endorsements from promi- 
nent authorities commending this organization. 

Lean Leaska A Dramatic Soprano. 


Leah Leaska, who came from Oregon not long ago, has 
made a reputation for herself beyond local circles. Not 
long ago she appeared at the National Opera Club, when 
the warmth of her singing was greatly praised. The New 
Rochelle Star, of November 13, captions an article, “Leah 
Leaska Enraptyres Music Loving Aw‘lience.” Her coming 
appearances and career will be watch:d with interest. 

BAYERLEE JUBILEE IEMs, 

Johanna Bayerlee, exponent of Stockhausen, whose Jubi- 
lee reception and musicale, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, January 
27, was honored bythe presence of two of the composers 
of songs then sung, namely, Walter Kramer, whose “Now 
Like a Lantern” and “The Last Hour” were given by 
Devora Nadworney, the national prize winner of 1921, and 
Mr. Farley, whose “The Tides” and “Nightwind” were also 
sung by her. Other Americans whose songs appeared on 
the program were Kurt Schindler, Alexander Russell, Man- 
ney, Hageman, Fay Foster, Hughes, Bassett and Gere. 


Forest Hills Hears’ Fine Concert 


A very large audience assembled in the Forest Hills Ma- 
sonic Temple to hear the concert given on Friday evening, 
January 20, under the direction of Frank La Forge and 
— Berumen for the benefit of St. Luke’s Building 

und. 

The La Forge Quartet, consisting of Charlotte Ryan, 
soprano; Sheffield Child, tenor; Anne Jago, contralto, and 
Charles Carver, basso, opened the program with selections 
from “In a Persian Garden,” by Lehmann. They also de- 
lighted the audience with “Sanctuary,” La Forge; “The 
Last Hour,” Kramer; Christmas Carols, Cornelius, and 
“By the Waters of Minnetonka,” By Lieurance. The 
ensemble work of this quartet is exceptionally fine. 

Charles Carver then sang a group of songs consisting of 
“Hear Me Ye Winds and Waves,” by Handel; Mexican 
folksong arranged by La Forge, and “Des Pas des Sabots,” 
by Laparra. Mr. Carver was, as usual, a great favorite 
with the audience. 

Betty Burr displayed a pure soprano in an aria from 
“Louise” and came in for much of the audience’s favor. 
Frank La Forge received an ovation when he played his 
own “Romance”, ard “Valse de Concert.” Shefheld Child 
sings with clear diction and delighted with three songs. 
Charlotte Ryan was loudly applauded after singing a group 
of Mr. La Forge’s songs, “f Came with a Song,” “To a 
Messenger,” “To a Violet,” and “Song of the Open.” She 
has a naturally beautiful voice, which she uses artistically. 

Ernesto Berumen played three numbers, “Prelude” by 
MacDowell, “Sea-Chanty,” Old English, and “Dance,” by 
Beethoven. Mr. Berumen seems to gain with every appear- 
ance. His command of technic, his profound tone and his 
Latin brilliancy were admirably displayed in these numbers. 

Anne Jago, contralto, gave a dramatic interpretation of 
an aria from “Don Carlos” by Verdi and also sang “Re- 
treat” by La Forge, in both of which she was well received. 


Engagements for Jerome Swinford 


February 4 found Jerome Swinford appearing in joint re- 
cital at Cranbury, N. J.; three ‘*1 later he was to sing for 
the Plantation Club, Providence, R. I., and in the same cit 
on February 8 for the Russian Relief. April 9 there will 
be an appearance in New York at one of the Warren Bal- 
lad Concerts, and May 8 he will be on the same program 
witty Percy Grainger and Marie Sundelius at the Newark 

estival. Two engagements are booked for Mr. Swinford 
in Quincy, Mass., the first on May 10 with orchestra, and 
the second on May 11 in “The Elijah.” 
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JULIA CLAUSSEN 


Mezzo Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company Is Scoring 
Huge Success in Concert and Recital This Season 


Madame Claussen is the proud possessor of 
the “Literis Artibus” medal, bestowed by the 
King of Sweden, and which only twice before 
had been bestowed upon a singer (Patti and 
Nilsson). Like all good singers well versed in 
the ways of the opera, she has a really marked 
eloquence in highly dramatic effusions. 

In her opening song she showed at once a 
most ardent mood and glorifying impulses and 
a promise of deep spiritual tonal effects that at 
once thrilled her hearers. The classic “Sap- 
pische Ode” of Brahms is one of those songs 
that form a part of every singer’s education, 
and Claussen’s interpretation of it reached a 
lofty tension and a true nobility, and its mas- 
sive, redolent and deceptive tonality was rarely 
qual ified. 

Claussen was generous with encores, which 
swept her audience with thrilling effect. Artis- 
tic expression, technically well and properly 
presented, is the culmination of the singer’s art, 
and all of this was presented last evening by 
the singer, who is truly a “bird of paradise” on 
the modern concert platform.—Reading Herald- 
Telegram, Dec. 13, 1921. 


There is little of gesture in Mme. Julia Claus- 
sen’s concert appearance, but much of voice and 
of interpretation. In Senta’s aria from “The 
Flying Dutchman” she displayed the perfect 
head tone with as open delivery as she used in 
the deep contralto with which she is blessed.— 
Kansas City Journal, Jan. 28, 1922. 


Mme. Claussen, the great Swedish contralto, 
as usual, made a deep impression with her ma- 
ture voice and art, s.nging three big groups of 
songs and yet having to give several extra num- 
bers. Singing in five languages, Mme. Claus- 
sen was equally at home in each, but her most 
perfect work was done in the German group. 

After Beethoven’s “Wonne der Wemuth” and 
Schumann’s “Der Nussbaum” she gave two 
Brahms songs in a most wonderful manner. 

“Sappische Ode” with quiet pathos was realized 

as one of the incomparable gems of song lit- 
erature and “Vergeblisches Staendchen” was 
sung with refined raillery. Her greatest tri- 
umph was reached in Schubert's “Erlkoenig,” 
which in dramatic tenseness and shifting of 
voice color and rhythm was a masterly render- 
ing. In her English group Mme. Claussen’s 
temperamental force made “Do Not Go, My 
Love” by Hageman and “The Bird of the Wil- 
derness” memorable achievements, while Ar- 
thur Young’s “Phyllis,” Nevin’s “Oh, That We 
Two” and Nogero’s “My Love Is a Muleteer” 
formed the relieving contrasts.—The Journal, 
Nov, 23, 1921, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mme. Claussen sang three groups of songs 
and gave the solo part in “The Minstrel,” by 
Kern. She is a great artist; one needed only 
to hear the glorious interpret ation of et “Sapphische Ode” to be con- 
vinced of that fact. “V ‘ergeb liches Staendchen” was excellent and the dramatic 
fervor of Schubert’s “Erlkoenig” impressive—Morning Tribune, Nov. 23, 
1921, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mme. Claussen, the charming mezzo soprano, was repeatedly obliged to give 
encore numbers, and was most ge nerous in her bestowal. Perhaps the most 
popular number of the evening was “Carry Me Back to Old Virginny.”—Duluth 
News and Tribune, Nov. 26, 1921. 


A delightful concert featuring Mme. Julia Claussen, mezzo soprano, and the 
Duluth Glee Club, was given before a capacity audience last night at the First 
Methodist Church. Both the program and the artists pleased the audience and 
the entertainment as a whole was a great success. Mme. Claussen has a splen- 
did voice, well trained, and her other endowments as an artist added much to 
the enjoyments of her work.—Duluth Herald, Nov. 26, 1921. 


Applause always precedes and follows every appearance of Mme, Claussen, 
whose simple, charming, yet dignified platform manner wins her public before 
she sings a note. The popular and talented atrist, so well known to operagoers, 
was in superb voice, singing easily, gracefully, with all her characteristic velvety 
lusciousness of tone and warmth of expression. Her program included songs 
by Schumann, Brahms, Schubert and other familiar composers.—Chicago Eve- 
ning American, Nov. 30, 1921. 








The audience for the third “regular” sym- 
phony concert last night in Convention Hall 
heard a great Wagnerian singer. Mme. Julia 
Claussen is quite worthy to stand among those 
women who have made the tradition of the 
Wagner music-dramas. 

In a program that touched only the high 
places in the music of the greater Richard, the 
soprano was able to bring to the concert stage 
much of the atmosphere of the opera. As she 
sang it, Senta’s ballad was an epic of sea love. 
Mme. Claussen made her voice like some 
strange instrument, a part of the orchestra and 
yet lifted above it, unforced, yielding. She sang 
the sound of the wind in the sails, the need of 
a faithful maid and finally despair and death 

Senta’s ballad is a test for the imagination 
It is passionate and prayerful and the picture 
it paints of the doomed sailor demands some of 
the deftest strokes in vocal literature Al- 
though the “Love Death” carried audience and 
singer to greater heights of emotion, it voices 
a much more simple and direct sentiment 
While Mme. Claussen sang it with a great out 
pouring of emot:on and with tremendous vocal 
power, her success in mastering the complexi 
ties of the ballad and unfolding the salty tale 
was a greater vocal and imaginative feat. Un 
doubtedly it will be longer remembered 

In all she sang there was beauty of tone 
Even against full orchestra in forte passages, 
there was the same warm human loveliness of 
tone.—Kansas City Times, Jan. 28, 1922 


Mme. Claussen, formerly a valued member of 
the Chicago Opera Association, now of the 
Metropolitan, ‘is a rare visitor these days to 
Chicago, and this fact is a deplorable one, for 
she is a very gifte d singer and a fine musical 
artist. She was in very good voix Chicago 
Daily News, Nov. 30, 1921 


Mme. Claussén’s singing from the first offer 
ing of the evening, the “Mon Coeur” aria from 
“Samson and Delila” to the last encore, was a 
noble exposition of the art of song. Her en 
core, Lieurance’s “By the Waters of Minne- 
tonka,” has never been heard so intelligently 
and exquisitely interpreted in this city 

Added to her marvelous voice she has diction 
of unusual clarity in whatever language she 
sings, and her phrasing is flawless. Histrioni 
cally she was all the most discriminating could 
expect of a successful grand opera singer 
Never was this more apparent than in het 
third group, which was composed of dainty little 
songs. She closed each according to its theme 
in the bright, soft, pulsing texture of her tones, 
in gentle shadings of tempo, modulation and 
color and in a poetry of mood and imagery that 
were as shimmering clouds laid by sensibility 
upon both music and voice. The audience was 
enthusiastic in its approval, too 

One of the best vehicles for displaying her superb voice was Gounod’s “Ave 
Maria,” which she gave with harp accompaniment. In this song the velvety 
textures 6f her voice, and its flexible subtlety reached its highest expression 


Dallas Herald, Dec. 2, 1921. 


Mme. Claussen, who has been a contralto of renown for a number of years, 
is noted for the sympathetic qualities of her voice.—Dallas Morning Post, 
Dec. 2, 1921. 


Mme. Claussen has long been noted for the sympathetic qualities of her rich 
and melodious voice and for a number of seasons she was leading contralto 
with the Chicago Opera Company and is now with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. The audience last night was charmed with her voice and the pleas- 
ing personality which she possesses. 

Her first and longest number was “Mon Coeur a ta Voix,” from “Samson 
et Delila,” and she rendered it in artistic fashion. Madame Claussen, however, 
reached the height of her performance from a dramatic standpoint with the 
manner in which she gave Schubert's “Erlkoenig.” 

The sweetness of he voice was shown to its best advantage in Rabey’s “Tes 
Yeux,” and in Gounod’s “Ave Maria,” which she sang to a harp accompaniment 
by Miss Dilling —Dallas Journal, Dec. 2, 1921. 


Mme. Claussen, a charming woman,.put a wealth of feeling and expression 
into her offerings, and her voice, which ig remarkable i its strength, clarity 
and range, was greatly admired.—Reading Eagle, Dec. 13, 1921 





MANAGEMENT : 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Poor Caruso! They will not let him rest in peace. 
A Czech composer of operettas named Provaznik is 
now at work on a grand opera based on the life of 
Caruso, with the famous tenor as the principal char- 
acter. 

MERE rere 

C. M. Tremaine, director of the Bureau for the 
Advancement of Music, must feel a thrill of pride 
when he sees how quickly and how widely his Music 
Week idea is spreading. The most distant com- 
munity to report so far is Melbourne, Australia, 
which had one on the New York lines from Novem- 
ber 6 to 13. 

~~ ---@>—--- 

Christine Nilsson remembered music in her will 
by giving £3,000 to the Academy of Music at 
Stockholm and £2,000 to the Paris Conservatoire. 
A further £17,000 of the estate, the total of which 
amounted to about £120,000, went to various indi- 
viduals and the residue to her step-daughter, Coun- 
tess Rose de Casa Miranda. 

a 

A little bird whispers that Leopold Godowsky’s 
latest manuscript is a transcription for two pianos, 
with a third piano obligato, of the Weber “Invita- 
tion to the Dance,” . with all the famous Godowsky 
counterpoint more contrapuntal than ever and—as 
usual—one or two new effects never before extracted 
from the ivory keyboards. 


Among the many who went to Mary Garden’s 
dressing-room to congratulate her after “Salome” 
last Saturday evening was a trio composed of Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza, Otto H. Kahn and Paul D. Cravath. 
And Geraldine is not to be with the Metropolitan 
next season, “S-s-suspicious!” as William Danforth 
so constantly remarks in “Blossom Time.” 

a 

Early in January there died in Vienna one who 
probably was the last surviving relative of the Bee- 
thoven family, Fraulein Juliane Schachner, aged 
ninety years. Even she was no blood relation of the 
great master. Her mother’s sister was the wife of 
that Kar! Van Beethoven, nephew of Ludwig, who 
caused his famous uncle so much trouble. 

stitial nanan 

At its meeting of November 30, 1921, the execu- 
tive board of the Society for the Foundation of a 
National Conservatory of Music voted to create an 
executive committee to be appointed by the presi- 
dent. This committee is empowered to transact rou- 
tine business, subject to the approval of the executive 
board to which it is directly responsible. The fol- 
lowing were accordingly appointed to constitute the 
executive committee: Arthur Bergh, W. L. Goghill, 
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Martha Maynard, W. B. Seymour, J. Lawrence 
Erb, chairman. The executive committee has already 
met and assumed its responsibilities, and is taking 
active steps in the prosecution of the campaign for 
a National Conservatory..of Music. 


ae SS 
Kenneth H. Stottner,, the correspondent of the 
Musica. Courier at Montevideo, Uruguay, has just 
been reappointed for the year 1922, and will also 
represent this paper for Buenos Aires. This is 
printed in order to make it clear to South American 
impresarios and concert managers that Mr. Stottner 
is the sole representative in those two cities for 
the current year. 


All the way from the Musicat Courier’s cor- 
respondent in Saskatchewan, Canada, where it seems 
to have been heard first, comes the report that the 
organist who is to play the wedding march for the 
Princess Mary and Viscount Lascelles will be paid 
$1,000. This report doubtless would lead to a tre- 
mendous increase in the number of organ students 
were it not for the fact that royal marriages are so 


‘scarce nowadays. 


A league of music students has been formed in 
New York and will begin its campaign at once for 
membership enrollment of all the young men and 
young women studying the tonal art in this city. 
The honorary chairman is J. Fletcher Shera, and 
some of the members of the advisory board are Dr. 
Noble, Walter Kramer, Leonard Liebling, with 
others to be selected at the formal meeting of or- 
ganization, the time and place of which are to be an- 
nounced shortly. The movement is an excellent one 
and is certain to produce results of large benefit to 
the students individually and to the cause of Ameri- 
can music in general. 

snipenrvaljilfactinatamne 

There is an organization still young and still small, 
that, however, has an almost illimitable field for its 
work, and, when once fairly started, is bound to 
grow by leaps and bounds, It is the National As- 
sociation for American Speech, and it was the en- 
thusiasm of Dagmar Perkins that started it. Nobody 
will deny that most of us could very well stand an 
improvement in the quality of our speech and enun- 
ciation. Miss Perkins’ movement is heartily en- 
dorsed and supported by persons from every branch 
of the intellectual world, and, as it gathers momen- 
tum, is bound to do valuable work for cultural ad- 
vance in this country. 

~ © ——--- 
BY FAVOR 


If memory is correct, Artur Bodanzky at one time 
expressed his interest in American compositions and 
his willingness to produce some; only, he complained, 
he could find none worthy of production. Last Sun- 
day, at the Friends of Music, he programmed a work 
called “Der Abend,” by Sam Thewman, who up to 
now has figured as stage director at the Metropolitan 
and appeared for the first time in this country as 
composer, also as conductor of his own work. Mr. 
Bodanzky, it is said, was instrumental in getting him 
here as stage director, in which position he has 
achieved anything but distinction. But after listen- 
ing to “Der Abend,” one is inclined to beg him to 
stick to stage directing, after all. If Mr. Bodanzky 
really wants to produce an American work, all he 
has to do is to walk into the nearest publisher’s and 
find half-a-dozen that are more worthy of produc- 
tion than that of his friend Thewman. Kissing, it 
appears, still goes by favor. 

saith pnsensicien 
OPENING OF LA SCALA 


Private advices say that there was quite a bit of 
excitement at the opening of La Scala, Milan, which 
the correspondents, with characteristic Italian diplo- 
macy—to use a polite word—did not mention. Let- 
ters received here state that, on the opening night, 
the authorities, fearing Fascisti troubles, had decreed 
that every member of the audience must check outer 
garments—including the women’s wraps. The re- 
sult was a rush on the coat rooms of such propor- 
tions that a large portion of the audience could not 
get into the auditorium on time. Toscanini began 
promptly, closing the auditorium doors for the first 
act (“Falstaff”) with the first note, but the crowd 
outside in the foyers, late through no fault of its 
own, soon began to pound on the doors, while those 
inside hissed at them to make them keep quiet. This 
went on until Toscanini had to stop the perform- 
ance. After fifteen minutes rest or so, things quieted 
down, but the minute he started again, the racket 
was renewed. Finally the performance had to be 
stopped again, those outside admitted, and an en- 
tirely fresh start made. The real news of the open- 
ing seems to have been quite neglected. 
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If Samuel Gompers were to have his way, actors 
and, no doubt, musicians, would be listed as labor- 
ers and restrictions would be placed by our Govern- 
ment upon the entrance of aliens practising these pro- 
fessions. It is said that Gompers is even now at 
Washington trying to interest Congress in the fate 
of poor, downtrodden American actors who have not 
got any jobs and who complain that English and 
Russian actors have come over here and taken their 
jobs away from them. Well, there are plenty of 
musicians in America; both native and foreign born, 
who do not get as many dates as they think they 
ought to have, and who would no doubt be delighted 
to join with Gompers in keeping out the foreign 
invasion. It is a real danger to our art, for once the 
lawmakers get busy on such matters there is no tell- 
ing how far they may go in ignorance and stupidity. 
But what is there to do about it? Nothing, until 
music and musicians are made the subject of their 
conversation and the object of their attention. Let 
us hope that that time will never come and that the 
law, if passed, will not be so worded as to exclude 
musicians. 


A RUSSIAN BAT 


All of the literati and—as somebody irreverently 
remarked—a goodly proportion of the illiterati, were 
invited by Morris Gest to see the private dress re- 
hearsal of his newly imported Theatre de la Chauve- 
Souris (The Bat) last Friday evening. This is 
not the first time that New York has been indebted 
to Morris for something new in dramatic art. Be- 
laieff’s troupe gives a sort of a glorified vaudeville, 
all in Russian and all in the most exquisite taste. 
Some of it is beauty alone, some wit, some music, a 
trifle drama, and all done with delightful spontaneity. 
From the scenery there are lessons in beauty and 
effectiveness combined with simplicity to be learned 
by any American stage director ; the striking sugges- 
tion of a deep gorge in the Caucasus achieved in one 
scene with the use of only two small pieces of scenery 
is a masterpiece of stage craft and lighting. As for 
the music, it was borne in upon us how much the 
proper surroundings and atmosphere go to relieve 
the minor monotony which is only too characteristic 
of Russian music as a whole. Simple songs by 
Glinka took on unsuspected beauty when sung to a 
harpsichord by two young singers in costumes of 
his time and with the surroundings of a noble Rus- 
sian home of the period ; and it is long since anything 
more stirring and moving in musical effect has been 
heard here than in the gypsy music, sung in four- 
part chorus by the whole company, with Yard’s 
famous restaurant, Moscow, 1840, as a background. 
The Theatre de la Chauve-Souris is stimulating; it 
is a mental cocktail and those who like—Ergo ver- 


bum sap. iii 
ECCENTRIC 

Three times in two weeks the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation has changed at the last moment the bill 
announced at the Manhattan Opera. The first time 
was when Muratore was operated on for appendicitis 
and no other tenor in the company could be found 
to sing his role in “Mona Vanna”; the second change 
took place on last Saturday afternoon, when at the 
last moment “Mme. Butterfly” was substituted for 
“The Tales of Hoffman” as the company had no 
tenor but Edward Johnson (who was ill) able to 
sing the role of Hoffman; the third change took place 
last Monday evening when, due to the illness of both 
Dua and Mojica, “The Love for the Three Oranges,” 
scheduled for its first presentation in New York, 
was replaced by “Traviata.” A company that boasts 
of eleven tenors should not have to change its bill on 
account of the illness of one, or two, or even four 
tenors. Miss Garden, in an exclusive interview given 
to the Musicat Courter long before she was ap- 
pointed general director of the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation, stated that she “would have an understudy 
for every role. If such and such an arfist were ill, 
another would fill the place, and there never would 
be a change of opera. The one announced would 
always be given even if all the principals were sick, 
as, my dear sir, no one is indispensable in the world.” 

Miss Garden, in that interview, told many other 
things that looked good on paper and which, if lived 
up to, would have made her régimé unique in the 
annals of grand opera in America; while, as it is, 
she has, so it is said, brought about disorder, chaos 
and even anarchy in the ranks of her company. Miss 
Garden, who complained several years ago that the 
Chicago Opera was a rudderless boat, should have 
known better than to accept the position as pilot, for 
which she seems to be little fitted. Under her capri- 
cious rule the boat is not only steering a more eccen- 
tric course than ever before, but has shrunk to the 
size of a canoe, kept afloat only by the grace of 
God and the McCormick millions. 












. 
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VARIATIONS 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


The Sinuous Salome 


In his booklet on practical exercising for busy 
men, Walter Camp speaks of physical evolutions 
which he calls the “grind,” the “curl,” the “crouch,” 
the “crawl,” etc. We have tried them and are 
familiar with them, and we wondered at the Manhat- 
tan Opera last Saturday evening whether Mary Gar- 
den also had become a Campite and was giving a 
demonstration of his system in her presentation of 
the Wilde-Strauss operatic Salome. Such twist- 
ings, turnings, arm-wavings, body spirals, shoulder 
raisings, stridings, undulatings, clawings and paw- 
ings as the supple Mary did during the first fifteen 
minutes of her act we never before had seen equalled 
either in the gymnasium or on the operatic stage. 
For sheer sinuosity she broke all existing Salome 
records. Those must have been—in fact they were 
—strenuous days in old Judea. 

It is to be assumed that Miss Garden was a trifle 
hysterical when she made her first entrance, for the 
event was a momentous one, and her overacting ex- 
pressed her tortured emotions. As her performance 
progressed she regained control of her physical self 
and soon brought into play all the cerebral and 
psychic forces that she knows so well how to employ 
effectively in her portrayal of the vivid operatic ladies 
she enacts by preference. Long before the end of 
the opera Miss Garden lost herself completely in the 
portrayal of Salome’s erotomania and dispensed 
with all superfluous movement and gesture in pro- 
jecting the sinister picture across the footlights. Be- 
ginning with the episode of her suggestive and cruel 
meditations after she has been scorned and excori- 
ated by Jochanaan, the Garden performance was one 
of growing and compelling power and it climaxed 
into a histrionic achievement of fascinating hideous- 
ness during the final episode of Salome’s amorous 
apostrophes and caresses as she carries about the 
severed head on the salver and brings about her 
catastrophic death at the command of the dismayed 
Herod. In her singing of the thrice difficult music, 
Miss Garden had moments where her voice revealed 
power, roundness, and art in delivery, but for the 
most part she chanted, declaimed and intoned, and 
truth to tell, her manner of presentation satisfied the 
ear and the musical intelligence so far as that par- 
ticular role was concerned. The dance episode did 
not thrill us. It was, strangely enough, too chaste 
and Grecian in character. But the incidents in which 
Salome asks for the head and awaits Jochanaan’s 
execution were unforgettably impressive as done by 
Mary Garden. 

The neurasthenic, drinking, debauched Herod had 
Ricardo Martin as an interpreter, and he did his 
best at rather short notice, but the result was far 
from satisfactory. Eleanor Reynolds sang nobly 
as Herodias, even though that person was a far from 
noble character. Hector Dufranne could not have 
been improved upon in the stoic acting and broad, 
strophic singing required from Jochanaan. Jose 
Mojica, as Narraboth, contributed rather inconse- 
quential acting. ; 

Polacco handled the orchestra with tremendous 
technical grasp and intense musical penetration. The 
Strauss music glinted and glowed and growled and 
cajoled as eloquently as could have been desired. 
Time has not staled the vitality and monumental ex- 
pressiveness of the score, which remains one of the 
most sincere and searching works in the whole do- 
main of opera composition. It is not pretty music, 
and it never will win the catchpenny public. Thanks 
be for that. 

A Noble Letter 

Dr. Noble, of the Juilliard Musical Foundation, 
sends us a letter which is appreciated highly and pub- 
lished herewith (although the writer did not mean 
it to be) for the good it will do in various directions: 

January 28, 1922. 


Dear Mr. Liebling: 

There are three things in the last issue of the Musica. 
Courter which have particularly attracted my attention and 
which I desire to write you briefly about. : 

First, your. reference to the first incumbent of a musical 
fellowship at thé American Academy in Rome, You say 
that it is named after the “late Frederick E. Juilliard,” but 
the fact is that Frederic A. Juilliard is still alive, a director 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company and of the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra, and as much alive as those two 
flourishing organizations. ; 

The second thing is the relation of education to music 
under the caption “An Amazing Question.” If you do not 
know of a little book recently issued, entitled in Latin “The 
Fifth Book of Horace,” you ought to be indebted to me for 
calling your attention to it. It is published out of a special 
fund established by the Colorado Yale Alumni Association 


and contains Latin poetry of the quality that old Mr. Horace 
was guilty of. One of the odes is being enclosed herewith in 
translation, and if you will look it over you will see that 
a man would need to be both musical and educated to write 
such verse. Your readers doubtless would be unable cor- 
rectly to scan the lines of the Latin, but they might deeply 
appreciate the English translation in whole or part if you 
publish it. So far as I am aware, no newspaper has yet 
made reference to this poem on modern music. 

Third, ‘don’t you worry about what any particular paper 
says concerning the St. Olaf Choir. An editor of one of 
them sat with me during the St. Olaf concert at the Metro- 
politan, and he was very deeply moved by what he heard. 
His comment was substantially this: “The best my college 
can do is to send a basketball team to New York to repre- 
sent them, but this little college from Northfield, Minn., 
sends a company of artists,” permitting the inference that 
such a college representation as we had from Northfield, 
Minn., was very much worthier than the usual athletic 
representations of colleges. 

There is more education of the best kind in what the St. 
Olaf Choir does than in any football exhibition which I 
have ever attended, and that means nearly all the big ones. 

Sincerely yours, 
E, D. Noste. 


Here is the remarkably interesting poem to which 
Dr. Noble refers: 


Ye moulders of musical numbers, 
Serene and celestial Nine, 
Awake from your perilous slumbers, 
Strange enemies threaten your shrine. 
Despising the joyance of living 
They hold, in their haughty disdain, 
That genius consists in the giving. 
Of infinite pain. 
From Greece, though her prowess has perished, 
Not yet had her nightingales flown 
When her conquerors honored and cherished 
Her music and made it their own. 
But scorning these delicate treasures, 
Our minstrels have turned to the East 
For ragged and barbarous measures 
At dance and at feast. 


No longer content with the mellow 
And exquisite tones of the lute, 

They take for their model the bellow 
And howl of the man-eating brute, 
And, enamored of mammoth dimensions, 

To strengthen the strings and the wind 
They borrow the monstrous inventions 
Of Egypt and Ind. 


And still, as they rabidly rush on 
To spread the dominion of din, 
They multiply means of percussion— 
Brass, iron, and copper, and skin. 
For melodies simple and tender 
They reckon as infantile joys, 
And worship the strenuous splendor 
Of absolute Noise. 


From trumpets that pierce like an arrow, 
And freeze all the brains in my skull, 
From cymbals that curdle my marrow 
I long for a merciful lull. 
There are times for a mood Corybantic; 
In season ’tis sweet to be said; 
But an art that is constantly frantic 
Or dismal, is bad. 


Our ears have been brutally battered 
With volleys of virulent sound; 
Our senses are cruelly shattered 
With shocks that amaze and astound. 
O hasten from Pindus or Haemus, 
Come down, you have lingered too long, 
Come down, and from Discord redeem us, 
Dear Sisters of Song! 


Variationettes 

Oscar Saenger says that he and Charles Dalmoras 
attended an excellent performance of “Lohengrin” 
last summer at Innsbruck, Austria, for which they 
paid nine cents per ticket, the seats being the best 
in the house. If the rate of exchange continues to 
drop in that country, next summer will see opera 
goers admitted free to the performances and being 

handed money as they go out. 

ere 


Schumann-Heink no longer holds the long dis- 
tance championship for parental supremacy. It 
turns out that Chaliapin, the noted basso, has 
twelve children, and makes no promises for the 
future. 

mere 

The spoken drama is borrowing a leaf from the 
book of the music drama. The Theater Guild is to 
give a tripartite performance of Shaw’s “Back to 
Methuselah,” quite in the manner of the Wagner 
trilogy. Of course Wagner was not the inventor of 
the idea. Schiller had done it previously in his 


“Wallenstein” plays, the early classical authors ante- 
dated Schiller with the plan, and the Chinese proba- 
bly were the first to stretch out a theatrical enter- 
tainment over more than one sitting. When the 
Theater Guild notified Shaw of its intention that au- 
thor wrote to them: “You're quite mad.” 


1915 and 1923, or “The ‘Ring’ is dead; long live 
the ‘Ring.’ ” 
nner 
Very often Schubert’s “Unfinished” symphony has 
been finished by conductors. 
Ree 
For fear that M. B. H. or J. P. F. will call our 
attention to it, herewith we declare our purpose to 
include in our spring reading, “Fancy Salads of the 
Big Hotels,” by Henri Kegler ; “An Outline of Quali- 
tative Analysis of Inorganic Substances, Including 
the Rare Elements,” by Horace G. Byers, and “Pro- 
ceedings of the National Conference of Social Work, 
Held in Milwaukee, Wis., June, 1921,” published 
by University of Chicago Press. 
ReRme 


“No art is great without enthusiasm as a basis,” 
said a lecturer last week ; “the world’s greatest crea- 
tive enthusiasts, no doubt, were Angelo, Da Vinci, 
Shakespeare, Beethoven.” Never, never were they 
as enthusiastic.as Réné Devries when he talks of 
the advantages of advertising in the Musicat 
Courier. 

zee 

That lady is a keen critic who said at the “Salome” 
revival; “The reason Mary Garden’s dance does not 
shock or even surprise the audience is because she 
wears more clothes than any of the season’s de- 
butantes and because her movements are not even 
approximately as suggestive.” 

npne 

Last week was “Schubert Week.” Henry T. 
Finck suggests that it ought to be celebrated fifty- 
two times a year. Henry also calls that euphonious 
composer “the most spontaneous, fertile, and inex- 
haustible melodist that ever lived.” Our candidate 
for the tunefulest honors is Frederic Francois Cho- 
pin, an opinion shared by Moriz Rosenthal, if we 
remember correctly. 

nRme,e 

David Sentner’s “Cobbestones” finds an answer- 
ing echo in our heart, for we, too, are a city native 
and dweller who knows the countr. only as a place 
in which to become homesick for the fuss and fire 
of urban existence. Milton speaks of cities as 
“populous and pent, with houses thick and sewers 
annoying the air.” Nevertheless David Sentner’s 
fancy finds themes to versify about as he moves 
along the pavements and between the prisoning tow- 
ers of walls. He chants his rather cold song sin- 
cerely : 

I love to walk 

Through a certain city canyon 
Flanked by cliffs of dwellings drab 
Where grows a tree 

On the outer sidewalk. 


I do not know the name of the tree, 

For I am city bred. 

Numbers and prices of things— 

Babies and married *couples— 

Old ladies and sometimes old men— 

Churches, lodging houses, theaters, 

Slums and places to eat— 

The waiting for the man one step ahead 

To drop dead. 

Underneath it all 

A series of glows and hurts 

That only the person knows 

But never shows completely. 
Ree 

“The Love for Three Oranges—and Some Gin” 
would be a timelier title. 

nem, 

Debussy was opposed to the symphony as a neces- 
sary or practical musical form. He called all sym- 
phonies “studious and congealed exercises.” His 
admiration for Beethoven was moderate, he disliked 
Wagner, and he loved Liszt, Gounod and Massenet. 
Tschaikowsky adored Mozart and hated Brahms. 
Wagner almost deified Weber. Saint-Saéns wor- 
shipped Meyerbeer. Mendelssohn had a contempt 
for Liszt. Cherubini detested Berlioz. What does 
it all amount to? “Rien di tout,” as we used to say 
after our second French lesson. 

2 

Mme. Jeritza, the new prima donna at the Metro- 
politan, spends much of her time on the floor in 
“Tosca,” “Lohengrin” and “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
and her rotating fall down the church steps in the 
last named opera led one standee to remark: “That's 
the first real Viennese roll we’ve had here since the 
war.” 

nee 

Nilly (at “Salome,” during Mary Garden’s Dance 
of the Seven Veils): “That’s the director of the 
Chicago Opera.” 

Willy (puzzled): “Gee!” 

Nilly : “What’s the matter ?” 

Willy: “I was just wondering how Gatti-Casazza 
is going to look in that costume.” 

Leonarp LIEBLING, 








22 
SCISSORS IN DEMAND 


For various reasons, the performances at the 
Metropolitan have been running over long this win- 
ter. In a house where the Italian element predomi- 
nates, the uncomfortable Italian habit of intermin- 
able intermissions seem to have been adopted—at 
least partially, Entractes which formerly did not 
exceed fifteen minutes, quite often stretch to twenty 
or even twenty-five, due, so one hears whispered, 
to the caprice of one prima donna or another. An- 
other reason is the length of the operas themselves. 
It happens that several of the novelties that have 
been added in the last season or two—“Don Carlos” 
and “Louise,” for instance—are in themselves very 
long operas, exceeding the three hours that any good 
stage work has the right to demand the attention 
of the audience. Also the Wagner revivals which 
have come back are long, for Richard never succeed- 
ed in finishing inside the limit, except in “Rhein- 
gold.” 

There has been, however, a commendable effort 
to improve matters. Recently “Don Carlos” was 
given in the revised and shortened version which 
Verdi prepared for Milan after the original produc- 
tion in Paris, and Mr. Bodanzky must have used 
the scissors on “Die Walkiire” somewhere, as it did 
not begin at the last performance until eight o’clock 
instead of 7:45 as formerly. 

All of which brings up the question to be dis- 
cussed: the necessity of vigorous cutting in the 
Wagner repertory. ‘Today it is the backbone of the 
repertory in practically every big opera house in the 
world, Without doubt the works are at the height 
of their popularity, and, without doubt, if they are 
not cut, this popularity will soon begin to wane with 
the nervous public of today. Again—without doubt 

Wagner himself would be the first to recognize this 
fact were he alive, and would himself revise and 
shorten his works. As those German musicians 
who, in their youth, were associates of Wagner in 
his old age, gradually die off, and especially when 
Cosima Wagner shall no longer be here, the “Bay- 
reuth tradition” will not count so much. Nothing, 
for instance, is more ridiculous than the slavishness 
with which Wagner’s direction as to scenery are 
followed at Bayreuth. The enterprising Richard 
himself would be the first to appreciate the value of 
the progress in the scenic art and to advocate the 
revision of his scenery according to modern 
standards. 

To recur to the question of shortening the works, 
is there any one of them from which a liberal slice 
could not be removed with distinct advantage? How 
happy we would be to reduce the Herald in the first 
act of “Lohengrin” to the smallest possible common 
denominator, and to throw in the ash can practically 
all those “Gesangverein” choruses of the second act, 
some of which Mr. Bodanzky, at the Metropolitan, 
was so unwise as to restore when Wagner’s “Swan 
Song” was taken out of camphor last year. Again, 
in “Tannhauser,” who would object if the Wart- 
burg boys were only allowed one line apiece in their 
singing contest of the second act, so that the action 
would not be held up and dragged out to weary 
lengths. Even in marvelous “Tristan” there is an 
opportunity to shorten all three acts which would be 
of advantage to the work itself. King Mark, who 
shares with Gurnemanz the distinction of being the 
prize bore of opera, should be cut from twenty-odd 
minutes to not more than three; and, after look- 
ing at Tristan for ten minutes in the last act, one 
is perfectly willing to believe that he does not feel 
well without having him explain it further for an- 
other twenty-five minutes. 

As wonderful a monument of the tonal art as “Die 
Meistersinger” is, it would be still more wonderful 
with liberal cuts. David’s long explanation of the 
old Nuremburg Weisen may have interested Wag- 
ner, but the audience today would be perfectly will- 
ing to take it for granted that Walther was familiar 
enough with them so that David would not require 
more than three minutes at the outside to explain 
them to him, which would shorten the first act to 
advantage. The second, however, is about as per- 
fect a balance ef music and text as any master ever 
has accomplished. There is not a word or note that 
one would want to drop from it. In the third act a 
liberal portion of the first scene could be spared 
and, outside of Germany, the length of the “Ehret 
ihr Deutschen Meister” makes it an anticlimax. 

Wagner Showed what he could do in the way of 
condensed work in “Das Rheingold” prologue of 
the “Ring,” which, unfortunately, since it is too 
short to have elaborate star parts (it lasts only about 
two hours and forty minutes when played straight 
through as Wagner conducted it), is not such a pub- 
lic favorite as the three operas that-follow it. Of 
course there are opportunities enough to ¢ut-inthe 
“Ring” itself. Many of us would be perfectly will- 
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ing to see only the first and third acts of “Die 
Walkiire,” spending a few minutes in the entracte to 
read the argument of the second so that the story 
might not be interrupted. Quite a bit could be taken 
off the first act of “Siegfried” with advantage to 
the movement, and Siegfried’s conversation with the 
prosy old wanderer in the first scene of the third 
act could be cut to the quick. In “G6tterdam- 
merung” how pleasant it would be to leap from cr. 
to crag of the musical beauties and ignore the dul 
valleys in between. Surely no one would object that, 
by so doing, the story might be disturbed, for the 
story of “Gétterdammerung” is to be ranked as only 
with that of “The Magic Flute” and there is no 
more of a necessity of considering one more seri- 
ously than the other. 

And as for “Parsifal,” how much easier a time 
it would have if the Gurnemanz and Klingsor scores 
were thrown overboard entirely and their contents 
explained perhaps by a caption thrown upon the 
curtain, in the style of moving pictures. 

Ten years ago or so Weingartner aroused the rabid 
Wagnerites by proposing to reduce the works of the 
master to reasonable proportions for the Vienna 
Opera, but such a musician as he would do both the 
public and the memory of Richard Wagner the ut- 
most service by insisting upon making the most lib- 
eral of cuts; and then perhaps, Richard Strauss, 
seeing what had been gained, would take out his 
own scissors and slash off a portion of “Der Rosen- 
kavalier,” which would be a first class show did it 
last about two hours and three quarters instead of 


three and a half. 
paeiiewne Sakae 
NEW STYLE OF MUSICAL CRITICISM 


The German language has always been famed for 
its intricacy and its long sentences, in which, accord- 
ing to Mark Twain, one could “ride all day without 
transferring.” German literature, and especially 
criticism, has had a corresponding reputation for 
windedness. But war and revolution have changed 
many things, even language and literature, to some 
extent. Post-war German is full of slang expres- 
sion, such as “Kitsch,” “Putsch,” “Schieber,” etc., 
which for brevity and aptness are a fair match for 
the world-famed American “slanguage.” It is in 
German literature that the socalled expressionism of 
the ultra-moderns has found its first vehicle, and 
we have seen plays in Germany since the war which 
were written entirely in the condensed laconic 
phrases that have come to be described as “telegram 
style.” 

Musical criticism, however, is still to a large ex- 
tent “philosophical,” long-winded and abstruse, al- 
though paper is expensive and the standardized 
mass production of the Berlin concert halls would 
seem to make a more categorical method imperative. 
Now a critic on one of the most conservative papers 
in Germany (political and artistic conservatism by 
no means go hand in hand) seems to have made a 
start in the direction of verbal economy. The fol- 
lowing are a sample of his regular weekly criticisms : 

Herman Jadlowker: Songs and arias. Philharmonie, sold 
out. 10,000 marks worth of flowers (the doorman proudly 
told the prices.) But the timbre is on the wane. His art is 
feminine, shot through with melancholy softness. The 
arias are best. Success, success. But it’s only a chimera. 

Alfred Piccaver carries his trusty music-sheet with white 
kid-gloves. That’s the way he sings, too. Nature gave him 
beauty of voice, the gleaming summits of tone, But he 
languishes and curses in wild rage—with kid gloves. All 
in one genre—Mozart, Cornelius, Bizet. Puccini is his man; 
sentimental Rodolfo in “Bohéme” is the friend of his heart. 


Singing without thinking is not for a feast of Plato. But 
the eyes of Lucullus glisten. 
Alice Bredow at least tries at expression. She has a 


gleaming forte and gets a friendly word for the long journey 
that is still before her. ; 

Piano-playing: Five pedal pounders (Pedalvertreter, un- 
translatable pun), including one wonderchild. 

And so on and so forth. These, at any rate, are the 


essentials. : 
[Respectfully called to the attention of certain gentle- 


men in New York!] 
ceorameentpsiearpreens 
PARIS TRIES IT 

A contemporary calls attention to the fact that a 
new opera to be staged in Paris was read to the 
entire cast so that they might become familiar with 
the whole before beginning the study of their indi- 
vidual roles, and notes that this is an unusual and 
almost unprecedented procedure. Patti is quoted as 
having said: “I have trouble enough learning my own 
role; why should I bother with the others?” All of 
which is terribly disillusionizing, like the remark of 
a famous German singer of Wagner roles who stated 
that she had never heard the whole of “Die 
Walkiire,” protesting that “she was not on the stage 
all the time.” In other words, she was interested 
only in her own part, and had not even enough in- 
terest and curiosity in the work to bother about the 
rest of it. Strange beings, these opera singers! 
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ANOTHER STEP FORWARD 

Under the title of “Club Musical de France,” an 
association is being formed in Paris for the purpose 
of uniting the musical forces of France in such a 
way that they may obtain for music the position in 
the schools, in political circles, and in the hearts and 
lives of the people that is its right. Those back of 
the movement are men of prominence: C. M. Widor, 
president; Adolphe Brisson and Andre Messager, 
vice-presidents, and Francis Casadesus, secretary. 

It is to be most sincerely hoped that this new 
tentative club-making by musicians will be more 
successful than plans of the past, for some per- 
manent success in France might encourage others to 
do the same thing. It has been repeatedly urged by 
the Musicat Courter that we in America are greatly 
in need of such a society, the chief object of it not 
being of a material kind—for we are making satis- 
factory — in that regard—but purely ethical, 
something that by the authority and weight of the 
united art-standard of its members would tend to 
suppress the charlatanism and the semi-professional- 
ism that are widespread in America and constitute 
the greatest menace to our art and the greatest hin- 
drance to its penetration to the lower cultural classes. 

What we need in music is a society similar to the 
American Medical Association, which has raised 
public opinion from distrust and contempt to high 
respect and veneration simply by inducing its mem- 
bers to adopt a code of ethics and to live up to it. 
Its leaders have been physicians of prominence. 

And that, if such a musical association is to be 
effective, is a prime necessity. If the mere payment 
of dues is sufficient to assure membership, the char- 
latans and the semi-professionals would be the first 
to join, because they are smart (it is only by smart- 
ness that they manage to live at all), and they would 
be quick to see the prestige it might be possible to 
win through membership in such an association. 

The leaders in the association must be musicians 
of real prominence, men of energy not easily dis- 
couraged, and men to whom the ethical side of their 
art seems of such importance that they are willing to 
sacrifice time and work for its protection, and, ulti- 
mately for the uplifting of the whole profession. 

And membership should be limited to musicians 
of real standing in the community, musicians whose 
high aim and sincerity are unquestioned, whose acts 
tend to show that they are making an effort to raise 
the taste of the public. This does not mean only 
artists—to make the society so exclusive as that 
would doom it to inevitable failure—and even 
teachers who devote their time to very small children 
may do a lot of good by using teaching pieces that 
raise the taste of their pupils, or a lot of harm by 
choosing the opposite, and far easier, course. 

Let the society be wide open to all those who prove 
by their acts that they have a real veneration for art 
and a real understanding of their responsibilities. 
These matters are made exceedingly easy simply by 
discovering what sort of music musicians play, or 
sing, or teach, or write. In these matters musicians 
cannot escape from their own acts, and the public 
would soon get to know that such-and-such was not a 
member of the society and why, and he would be put 
out of business. 

But first we must have a society. Which one of 
our master musicians will start it? 


UP TO DATE 
They say in Europe that America is the land of 
buncombe, clap-trap, and cheap advertising. But 
what about this for an example of circus stuff from — 
the staid and conservative ex-duchy of Mecklen- 
burg, in the lang of Beethoven and Brahms? Hans 
Pfitzner’s fairy-opera, “Christelflein,” was adver- 
tised in the Mecklenburger Bote as follows: 
NEW! “DAS CHRISTELFLEIN” NEW! 


Music by Hans Pfitzner, the brilliant master of the 
new art in old style 


so: 
The old, well known and favorite Christmas pot- 
pourri, “Merry Christmas,” by Knédel, 
with first-class decorations 
At the same time: 
Burning of two Giant Christmas Trees ! 


HO 
ECONOMY 
As near as one could make out on hearing five 

songs of Karol Szymanowski the other day, he is 
ambitious to become the founder of the Economic 
School of composers. His appears to be the happy 
idea of writing songs and accompaniments separate- 
ly and in such a manner that any accompaniment 
may be played to any vocal part and interchanged 
at will. Surely this must be his idea, for, as the 
Musica Courter critic remarked at the time, it 
sounded as if the accompanist was playing a wrong 
accompaniment to every song. This method will 
lead to a hitherto unattained economy in the inven- 
tion of musical material. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


BERLIN’S NEW “MAGIC FLUTE” PROVES 
EXTRAVAGANT IN MORE SENSES THAN ONE 


Ture Rangstrém’s “Strindberg” Symphony and Pizzetti’s String Quartet Heard—Sauer, D’Albert and Petre Play 


Berlin, January 17, 1922.—As the latest addition to its 
renovated post-revolutionary repertory, the Berlin Opera 
has just brought out a newly mounted “Magic Flute,” post- 
revolutionary and _ post-impressionistic. The underlying 
idea is, apparently, that Mozart's fairy-opera, being fan- 
tastic, Should have a fantastic garb. The choice to produce 
this fell upon Ludwig Kiner, an artist whose style is a 
sort of compound of Baxt, Maxfield, Parrish and Pablo 
Picasso, with a touch of Jessie Wilcox Smith—an illus- 
trator’s style, modish, extravagant, and charming. The 
only question is: will it be modish twenty-five years from 
now—or even ten? If not, this latest “Magic Flute” is 
extravagant, not merely in an artistic, but also in an eco- 
nomic sense. 

Mozart’s music, on the other hand, is neither modish 
nor extravagant, but all the more beautiful. It has, besides, 
those eternal qualities which no style of decoration seems 
yet to have possessed. This was brought out once again 
by the master hand of Leo Bloch and his unique orches- 
tra; on the stage, however—a near-catastrophe. With the 
single exception of Elisabeth Rethberg, of the Dresden 
Opera, who was borrowed for the occasion of this revival 
premicre, not one of the singers in the cast were really 
equal to their tasks. 

Ethel Hansa, the American member of the Berlin Opera, 
is an excellent coloratura soprano within her limitations— 
but she overstepped them when she tried to scale the starry 
height of the Queen of the Night. Robert Hutt, as Te- 
m.no, was sad indeed; Otto Helgers, as Sarastro, more 
sacerdotal than musical, and Desider Zador, as Papegeno, 
negligible. Only the Three Ladies, of whom Margeret 
Ober was one, brought an element of real beauty into the 
production. We are afraid that this “revival” will need a 
great deal of reviving, if it is not to die an early death, 

The audience, by the way, was sorely tried by the long 
waits between the many scenes, and the boresome Schika- 
nederesques, which these opera singers recited, as usual, in 
the style of Sunday school orators. And this is the book 
that Ferruccio Busoni, in a recent essay on the opera, calls 
the opera text par excellence! Despite his dictum we urge 
young poets with esprit and a flaire for the stage to con- 
dense this literary “classic,” and inoculate it with some 
genuine wit and reconstruct the scenic succession in a 
practical sense—without, however, touching a note of Mo- 
zart! Mozart is sacred, indeed, but Schikaneder is not. 


A Nortasite Concert. 


Two or three times each season a few sterling musicians 
sweep down from the north and bring with them music 
that is always new and sometimes of value. : 

Last season Tor Mann, of Stockholm, introduced the C 
sharp minor symphony of his countrymen, Ture Rang- 
strém, followed a few weeks later by Kurt Atterberg with 
his own fourth symphony. Last night it was Ebbe Hame- 
rik, the youthful conductor of the Royal Opera at Copen- 
hagen. e brought along with him, as soloists, Poul Wie- 
dermann, a convincing baritone, also of the Copenhagen 
Opera, and Victor Schidler, a very capable pianist. 

Hamerik, in spite of his youth, is,already a master con- 
ductor. One feels immediately that he has the whole or- 
chestra under his thumb, so to speak, to do with exactly 
as he pleases. He conducts with graceful poise and a 
minimum of gesture, and never resorts to contortionistic 
stunts of his limbs, upper or lower. As under the baton 
of Nikisch or Reiner, the Philharmonic under him is like 
an alert thoroughbred, sensitive to the slightest touch of 
its rider. 

RANGSTROM’s “STRINDBERG” SYMPHONY. 

Hamerik opened the program with the extraordinarily 
interesting first symphony of Ture Rangstrom (he has 
written two). It was composed in memory of August 
Strindberg and is based upon impressions from the works 
and achievements of the poet. Each of the four move- 
ments bears a title—“March-Spring,” “Legende,” “Witch- 
craft” and “Battle.” With Hamerik’s forceful reading 
there wasn’t a dull moment in the entire work and it is 
well worthy of having an American hearing if it hasn't 
already had one. . y 

Wiedemann contributed two baritone solos with orchestra 
—“The Tranquil City,” of Harald Agersnap, and “Sum- 
mer,” by young Hamerik. The text of the latter is too 
long to be satisfactory. Schidler’s brilliant performance 
of Palmgren’s piano concerto, “The River,” as well as 
Hamerik’s skill in accompanying the same, brought forth 
storms of applause and both were recalled time and 
again. The concert closed with a spirited reading of 
Ravel’s “Daphnis and Chloe” which, like the symphony, 
was conducted from memory. 

Bupapesters Pray P1zzertt. 


The Budapest String Quartet at its third and fourth 
concerts gave hearings to string quartets by Pizzetti and 
Sgambati respectively. Sgambati’s works are well known 
in America and require no comment here. The Pizzetti 
quartet is an early work, being composed in 1906, and 
shows, besides a Sonia: polyphonic style, which is still 
unsophisticated, a pristine simplicity and a genuine Italian 
lyricism. It is an affirmation of youth, blithe and happy 
in spirit. The third movement, a theme and variations, 
seems to be based on a folk melody. It all goes easily 
into one’s ears and the listeners were correspondingly 
Haydn, Beethoven and Brahms made up the rest 
nd the audience, which, after growing steadily 
throughout the series, completely filled the hall at the last 
concert, tendered the Quartet an ovation which is rarely 
equalled in concerts of this kind. 

“Busont, Ja.” 

Busoni’s favorite pupil, has enjoyed an ad- 
by no one else in the intimate personal con- 
nection with his great master. This advantage, on the 
other hand, had the disagreeable consequence that he was 
constantly compared with Busoni, and considered a sort 
of diminutive copy of him, and was never judged on his 
own merits. After about fifteen years before the public 
Petri has now acquired so much authority in his playing 
and in his artistic character that he is at last recogniz 


grateful. 
of the fare, a 


Egon Petri, 
vantage shared 





at his true value. His pianistic power is indeed very re- 
markable; his taste developed in a high degree. 

After.a truly imposing rendition of Liszt's variations 
on a basso ostinato by Bach, Petri played a group of small 
pieces by Busoni for the first time. These three “Album- 
blatter” are written in a serious Bachish mood, of medita- 
tive character, full of ingenious part-writing of that pecu- 
liar luminous character which is so characteristic a trait of 
Busoni’s contrapuntal art. The powerful and intricate toc- 
cata by Busoni (first played by Busoni himself a year ago) 
closed this group. Bach's gone nog , Variations,” in Bu- 
soni’s arrangement, and the twelve Chopin etudes, op. 25, 
made up the second part of Petri’s remarkable and impres- 
sive recital, Cs. 


CINCINNATI MUSICIANS ACTIVE 


Conservatory, College and Studio Notes 


Cincinnati, Ohio, January 18, 1922—The same enthusiasm 
was again in evidence at the third of the series of chil- 
dren’s concerts given at Emery Auditorium, January 10, by 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of 
Modeste Aloo, whose part in the performance is always 
important, as was the interpretation given by Thomas James 
Kelly. The attendance was large. 

The first of a series of concerts at the East Side High 
School was given here by Charles Heinroth, organist of the 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, who is a member of the 
faculty of the College of Music.. His playing is impressive 
and, with an instrument of the kind used, he had every op- 
portunity to show his powers. His numbers included the 
modern and classic schools; and he was particularly notable 
in such numbers as Guilmant’s sonata No. 1 in mifor. 
The opening number was the prelude to “Parsifal,” and the 
concert closed with a fine rendition of Bach’s “Fugue a la 
Gigne,” Mr. Heinroth also gave a lecture at the College of 
Music on “What to Look for in Music.” 

Ralph Lyford of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
faculty, has had an honor conferred on him that is a de- 
cided compliment to his musical ability. He recently com- 
pleted a two-act opera, called “Castle Agrazant.” One ex- 
cerpt, which was recently played here, made a fine impres- 
sion. It has been selected as one of two operas to be given 
by the organization known as “The Opera in Our Own 
Language Foundation,” the purpose of which is to encorage 
the composition of grand opera by American composers. 
Mr. Lyford is in Chicago, where it is believed that the Foun- 
dation Society will undertake to have the opera score pub- 
lished, and possibly obtain the consent of one of the lead- 
ing companies to produce it next season. While away Mr. 
Lyford will consult Mary Garden regarding the operas to 
be produced here at the Zoo Garden next summer, as he lias 
directed there for the past two seasons. He will also go to 
New York to obtain singers for the summer season. 

The fifth concert of the popular series given during the 
present season by the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra at 
Music Hall was held on January 15. It drew more than 
the usual crowd of music lovers. This was a request con- 
cert made up of numbers selected from a list that. had been 
sent to Director Eugene Ysaye. It was an appreciative 
audience and the program proved to be of the quality that 
appeals. The soloist was a promising young basso of Cin- 
cinnati, George Clifford Cook, who sang with grace and 





wer. 

The Clifton Music Club recently gave an operatic pro- 
gram. The members were addressed by Ralph Lyford, of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music faculty. 

The pupils of Hans Schroeder, of the College of Music, 
voice department, gave a recital recently at the Odeon. 

A faculty recital was given by Mr. and Mrs. Philip 
Werthner at the Walnut Hills Music School. 

An interesting program was given by the Hyde Park 
Music Club, at the Hyde Park Library Auditorium. 
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Hazel Jean Kirk, of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music faculty, gave a recital in the Conservatory Hail. 

A concert was given on the evening of January 10, under 
the auspices of the Fort Thomas Woman's Club, Fort 
Thomas, Ky., when Eleanor Shaw, pianist, was heard with 
the Duo-Art piano, She ‘was assisted by Mary Conrey 
Thuman, soprano; Marion Francis Cohn, violin, and Doro- 
thy Louise Cohn, cello. 

Marie Niehaus, a piano pupil of Frederick J. Hoffmann, 
of the College of Music, gave a pleasing recital in the 
Odeon. She was assisted by Edith Tolken, violinist, and 
Edna Schoenfeld, reader. 

The Westwood Woman's Club gave a musicale at the 
Westwood School Auditorium, which was much enjoyed. 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, American composer-pianist, was the 
assisting artist at the Culp Quartet concert given at the 
Woman's Club. Three important works by Mrs. Beach 
were heard for the first time. The concert was inspirational 
and greatly enjoyed. 

At the annual home concert given by the Miami Univers- 
ity Madrigal Club, at Oxford, Ohio, six Cincinnati girls 
took part in the program, They were Naomi Earhart, Helen 
Pickleheimer, Armina Sturm, Elizabeth Gerner, Marie 
Pickleheimer and Livinia O'Neal. 

Irene Groome and Faye Ferguson, two pianists of the 
class of Marcian Thalberg, of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music, gave a recital at the Conservatary Hall. 

The Students’ String Quartet, of the College of Music, 
made its initial bow to the public at the Odeon, in a pleasing 
program. 

The Clifton Music Club gave a delightful recital, Mrs. 
Linton B. Swift, of St. Paul, Minn., appearing as soloist. 
She shows power as a singer and her numbers were pleas- 
ing. 

The MacDowell Club gave an entertainment at the Hotel 
Sinton, On the program were Elsie Weissleder, pianist, and 
Louise Phals, vocalist. 

A twelve weeks’ concert tour through Ohio has been 
undertaken by Claudia Peck, violinist, and Martha Inipper, 
vocalist, pupils of the Conservatory of Music, as members 
of the Theresa Sheehan Concert Company W. W. 


Caruso Memorial Concert February 19 


Leading artists will pay homage to the memory of the 
beloved tenor at a special concert at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, Sunday afternoon, February 19. The concert will be 
for the benefit of the Caruse American Memorial Founda- 
tion, which is raising an endowment of $1,000,000 for a 
national memorial, dedicated to the work of assisting tal- 
ented and deserving students of music in America and of 
promoting wider public appreciation of music. The artists 
who have already promised to appear include Lucrezia Bori, 
Geraldine Farrar, Amelita Galli-Curci, Jeanne Gordon, 
Margaret Matzenauer, Rosa Ponselle, Mario Chamlee, Giu- 
seppe Danise, Giuseppe De Luca, Adamo Didur, Beniamino 
Gigli, Orville Harrold, Jose Mardones, Giovanni Martinelli 
and Leon Rothier. The full Metropolitan Orchestra will ac- 
company the artists, under the baton of six conductors: 
Giuseppe Bamboschek, Artur Bodanzky, Louis Hasselmans, 
Roberto Moranzoni, Gennaro Papi and Gulio Setti. 


Fire Destroys Phyllida Ashley’s Music 


Misfortune overtook Phyllida Ashley, pianist and com- 
poser, recently in the shape of a fire that burned her out 
of her home at Wildwood Gardens, Piedmont, near San 
Francisco, and robbed her of a very valuable collection of 
books, music and manuscript, much of which it will be im- 
possible to replace. Miss Ashley had just returned from 
New York, where she had given several successful concerts, 
when the accident occurred. 


Flonzaley Quartet Itinerary 


During the week of February 12 the Fionzaley Quartet 
will play in Philadelphia, Washington, New Britain (Conn.), 
Boston and Lewiston (Me). From Lewiston the organiza- 
tion will go to Canada where, between February 19 and 23, 
it will be heard at Quebec, Three Rivers, Montreal, Ottawa 
and Kingston. 





FRITZ BUSCH ELECTED SCHUCH’S 
SUCCESSOR AT DRESDEN OPERA 


To Conduct Symphony Concerts, Too—Korngold’s “Tote Stadt” Draws—A Musical Romance 


Dresden, January 10, 1922.—Fritz Busch, hitherto general 
musical director of the State of Wiirtemberg, has been 
unanimously elected Generalmusikdirektor of the Dresden 
Opera, and conductor of the State Orchestra. Thus he be- 


‘comes not merely the successor of Fritz Reiner, who re- 


signed his position for the sake of an international career, 
but of the late lamented Ernst von Schuch, whose death left 
a vacuum which was not even “officially” filled. 

This is the end of a long struggle of parties for su- 
premacy in the Dresden operatic organization, and may be 
said to have ended with a victory for the ultra~German ele- 
ment. Fritz Busch, like his brother Adolf Busch, the vio- 
linist, is one of the few eminent musicians left in Germany 
who are neither foreign nor of Jewish blood. The end of 
the long squabble which, in spite of talent and effort, blocked 
all really constructive work, is of course to be welcomed. 
Whether, however, the new masters—Intendant Reucker 
and Musical Director Busch—are capable of redeeming the 
oo glory of the Schuch era, will be answered by the future 
alone. 

Meantime, at any rate, one firmly believes in the new 
man and his capacity as a leader, all the more so as he has 
agreed to devote all of his time to rebuilding the fame of the 
Dresden Opera, renouncing all work outside of the city 
(in the manner of other conductors as a “guest” of other 
European centers) in other words to fill all the demands of 
the institution as Ernst von Schuch did before him. 


To Connuct Sympuony Concerts, Too. 
He will, indeed, have plenty of opportunity to shine, not 
only as operatic director, but also as symphony conductor 


as well, in both series of the State Orchestra (including 
the “B” series originally reserved for Reiner), and the 


ostentatious applause with which he was received a few 
days ago at the first “B” concert he conducted was indica- 
tive of the-expectations that are placed in his activity. Two 
Beethoven concerts were his contribution to the music of the 
holidays. 

The pleasure of greeting the distinct artistic profile of the 
long awaited Generalmusikdirektor, however, in no wise 
lessens the regret of having lost Fritz Reiner, who at the 
beginning of the war came here unheralded, and who, 
through his eminent inborn qualifications as a conductor 
valiantly—and with decided success—kept up the traditions 
of Dresden’s famous opera and its orchestra despite advers- 
ities of all sorts caused by the war. 

Korncotp Orera Draws. 


At the opera, Korngold’s “Dead City” is continuing to 
draw full houses. “Parsifal” was given twice during the 
holidays; otherwise the repertory at the opera house dis- 
played no new feature. Busch’s regular activity at the 
opera will not begin until the beginning of the next new 
season, in August. Until that time he is partly engaged at 
Stuttgart, his present post. 

A Musicat Romance. 


Innumerable concerts are in sight. Of those that have 
recently taken place the recital of Elsa Bartsch, a singer 
of brilliant vocal and interpretative attainments, are worthy 
of note. Miss Bartsch concertized in conjunction with 
Dresden’s youngest pianist, Johannes Strauss, who also 
gave two piano recitals of his own. He is all storm and 
stress; she indulges in the romance of the German Lied. 
And now report has it that they were married here—‘“in 
aller Stille’—on New Year’s Day. AI 


FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 


(Continued from page 6.) 
half of January, “Music Sacrifice Days” in every German 
town, The net gain from these concerts, in which the 
local musicians will participate, will be gathered into a 
special fund, from which appropriations will be drawn for 
the foundation of new orchestral schools and other mu- 
sical institutions, as well as for the upkeep of the existing 
ones, for the financial assistance of young, needy musicians. 
A New Work by WEINGARTNER. 

Vienna, January 1.—Felix Weingartner, the famous con- 
ductor, has just completed a new symphonic work entitled 
“Variations on a Theme of Alfred Reisenauer.” P. B. 

Buparest’s New Orera House Successrut. 

Budapest, January 7—The Budapest Municipal Theater, 
which has now been turned over into an opera house under 
state management, promises to function very successfully. 
It has plenty of funds and its plans for the season are in- 
teresting. A one-act opera by Director Emil von Abranyi, 
entitled “Ave Maria,” will have its premiére here. Upon 
the initiative of the director, the opera orchestra has con- 
sented to give cheap, popular symphony concerts every 
other Sunday. Three of these concerts have taken place 
and an exceptionally good attendance proved that this in- 
novation fills an urgent need Z. K 

SuRIAN Honorep AT ANNIVERSARY. 

Budapest, January 4.—The thirtieth anniversary of tenor 
Karl Burian’s debut has just taken place at Budapest in 
the shape of a “Tristan” production, On the occasion of 
this anniversary, the Hungarian minister presented him 
with a memorial, and as to the public, he was literally 
swamped with flowers and presents and exuberant ad- 
dresses on the part of the opera director, and the audience. 

GerMaANn Opera PLeases MAprip, 

Madrid, January 7.—The Teatro Real of Madrid opened 
up the season with Wagner's “Parsifal,” with Leo Blech 
of Berlin as conductor and prominent German artists in 
the leading roles. The house was full and the royal box 
with the entire family, now enlarged by the presence of 
the two visiting infantas, Paz and Eulalia, made an im- 
posing impression X. 

Ruru Krug Makes German Deput. 

Hamburg, January 1.—Ruth Klug, the American pianist, 
gave her first concert here with remarkable success. _Her 
program was an unusually difficult one, comprising Schu- 
bert’s posthumous sonata in B flat, the Handel-Brahms 
variations, a Chopin scherzo and smaller pieces by Chopin 
and Brahms. The press praised not only her technic, her 
powerful tone and sensitive touch, but also her poetic feel- 
ing and emotional depth. Miss Klug has been studying 
her repertory under Artur Schnabel until the latter left for 
America. It is said that this is the only pianist Schnabel 
has consented to instruct in recent years, being convinced 
of her exceptional gifts. 

Damroscnu To Conpuct 1n STOCKHOLM, 

Stockholm, January 13.—Early in February Walter 
Damrosch, of New York, will conduct several concerts of 
the Stockholm Concert Society, by invitation of its regular 
conductor, Prof. Georg Schnéevolgt. This first appear- 
ance of an American conductor in Sweden is being looked 
forward to with considerable interest, and it is hoped that 
we will be made acquainted with some American music at 
the same time. H. G. 

Aw Oratorio Arrer FLAUBERT. 

Monte Carlo, January 10.—‘The Temptation of St. An- 
thony,” an oratorio in two episodes and a prologue, after 
Gustave Flaubert, by the Piemontese composer, Vincenzo 
Davico, has met with great success at one of the recent 
Concerts Classiques. The press unanimously recognizes 
the intrinsic musical value of the work. G. G. 

“Kina Lear” 1n OPERA, 

Milan, January 11.—At last Shakespeare’s “King Lear” 
has found a musical interpreter in Italy, namely, the young 
composer, Vito Frazzi, Giovanni Papini has succeeded in 
making an effective libretto out of the great classic and 
one hopes that the music will be equally good, in 


New York Madrigal Club Sings at the McAlpin 

The New York Madrigal Club, a chorus of thirty women’s 
voices, conducted by Marguerite Potter, gave its third pri- 
vate concert at the Hotel McAlpin on January 31. Vernon 
Archibald, baritone, and Mozelle Bennett, violinist, assisted, 
and were graciously received in the groups rendered. Spe- 
cial mention should be made of Lillian Markowitz, a mem- 
ber of the chorus and a pupil of Miss Potter, who dis- 
played a well schooled soprano voice, singing songs in Ger- 
man, French and English. 

This club was founded June 25, 1920, and, although still 
very young, its possibilities are apparent. There is an un- 
usually beautiful tone quality, which is undoubtedly due to 
the fact that the members are all Miss Potter’s pupils and 
the tone production is uniform. The diction and interpre- 
tation were excellent in numbers representing Brahms, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Deems Taylor, Walter Kramer and 
others. The next concert will take place on April 28, at 
the McAlpin. Dancing follows the program. 


Coates to Give Leginska Poem 

Erika Morini, the violinist, has been engaged as soloist 
for the New York Symphony Orchestra concert in Aeolian 
Hall, Sunday afternoon, February 12, under the guest con- 
ductor, Albert Coates. Miss Morini will be heard in the 
Vieuxtemps concerto in E for violin with orchestra. At 
this concert Mr. Coates will produce for the first time Ethel 
Leginska’s symphonic poem, “Beyond the Fields We Know” 
(after Dunsany), with the composer playing the piano 
obligato. 


Vecsey an Auto Enthusiast 


Ferenc Vecsey is an automobile enthusiast. The car 
that is his special delight is an Italian built machine which 
recently won a prize in an Italian demonstration. Vecsey 
has named this car “T’y reste,” which, translated, means 
“Here I rest.” In this speediest of machines, Vecsey 
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hastens to his Italian concert engagements, touring the Alps 
over passages which defy all but the sturdiest ‘cars. Vecsey 
is now showing a particular interest in examining the Amer- 
ican built automobiles and comparing them with his favor- 
ite “T’y reste.” 

The aeroplane is another diversion which makes a strong 
appeal to Vecsey. One of his special friends is the aerial 
engineer, Sablatnig, who, in admiration of the violinist, has 
called his latest creation, a six-passenger light car, “Frankie,” 
Mr. Vecsey being thus affectionately known by his intimate 
friends. 


Eighty Concerts Booked for John Steel 
There is a young man by the name of Steel who will 
enter the concert field next season under the management 
of Bradford Mills, and who will win for himself a big and 
real success. How do we know that? Simply because John 


JOHN STEEL, 


tenor. 


Steel has already won for himself a big success in a more 
difficult field than the concert field—that of an artist who 
sings to his public unseen but heard, who must depend 
upon his voice alone to gather in his successes, because the 
phonograph registers none of the magnetism that belongs 
to a man’s personality when you can talk to him or watch 
him when he sings to you. 

John Steel has done that, having made some of the best 
selling records that are on the market today—and having 
done it, he will inevitably proceed to bring those same people 
who know him unseen, or, at least, only as a picture, into 
his concerts, and a lot more who know him only by reputa- 
tion. He has a widespread reputation because people talk 
about what they like, and people like John Steel. It is 
announced that he will sing eighty concerts next season. 
He ought to. He ought to fill eighty houses easily, and 
more if he can stand it. 

He is an unaffected young man, and his voice is an un- 
affected and highly pleasing young tenor. He got his vocal 
education with William S. Brady, and, perhaps, if he goes 
to Europe this summer, as he plans to do, he will do some 
coaching over there. Whether he does that or not, he will 
sing in London and Paris, unless unforeseen circumstances 
alter present arrangements, and will be heard, if he does, 
by a good many who have heard him before. 

For this will not be his first trip to the other side. He 
was there during the war, and he and Nikolai Sokoloff 
gave concerts there together for the boys and for all sorts 
of people in all sorts of places. And thereby hangs a tale: 
They arrived, one bleak winter evening, at Chaumont, Gen- 
eral Pershing’s headquarters. Accommodations were few 
and far between, scanty, meager, inadequate. No sleeping 
place was to be found and it looked like cold rations and 
cold quarters (in somebody’s back yard) for Sokoloff and 
Steel, until, finally, a single bed was unearthed, big enough 
just for one and no more than one. And then followed, 
in orthodox style, a Gaston-Alphonse “apres-vous, mon 
cher” conflict as to who should be forced to sacrifice his 
politeness and occupy the bed. Sokoloff won out, and went 
out, while Steel piled in and knew no more until the next 
morning. Then he discovered to his chagrin that Sokoloff 
had actually been unable to get a place to lodge his head, 
hardly even shelter from the storm, and had spent the night 
in a Y. M. C. A. hut without covering or warmth. “Soko- 
loff,” says Mr. Steel, “is a prince!” One need but know 
him to agree. 

Jerry Jarnagin, pianist, will accompany Mr. Steel on his 
tour, as he has accompanied him upon many occasions in the 
past, and he has a modest word to say about the singer’s 
success—as to how the artist colony at Baltimore got up a 
petition, signed by every one of the distinguished group, 
demanding his return after an engagement there; as to how 
he sang for the Westinghouse wireless outfit at Newark for 
the Christmas noonday concert, upon which occasion his 
voice was heard, as afterwards reported, as far west as 
the Rockies, as far south as Havana, as far north as Nova 
Scotia and as far east as Scotland. 

Everywhere, in every city that he visits, Mr. Steel is 
entertained by the Victor dealers, and has a pleasant word 
for those who sell the records. Presence, says Mr. Steel, 
is a very real thing, not only stage presence but also per- 
sonal presence, personal magnetism, the ability to meet 
people. Stage presence, he says, is all-important for the 
artist: how to get out on the stage and off the stage again, 
how to receive applause—things, these, that the teachers 
do not teach, not all teachers, at least, though there are 
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exceptions, and that have much to do with an artist's suc- 
cess. An awkward manner is fatal, and many an artist 
hampers and hinders his success by not acquiring gracious- 
ness and ease before the public. 

Certainly Mr. Steel will not be hampered by any such 
failing as that, for he possesses that manner and ease that 
we call stage presence and “the smile that wins.” 

F. P. 


FLONZALEYS DELIGHT 
TORONTOANS AGAIN 


Program by Arthur Friedheim—Toronto Oratorio Society 
Gives “Messiah”—Albert Coates and the New York 
Symphony Heard—Mendelssohn Choir Dates 


Toronto, Canada, January 17, 1922—We have had the 
Flonzaleys here, and they played to an audience completely 
filling the big Massey Hall. It was the second of the five 
series of concerts to be given under the direction of the 
Toronto Chamber Music Society. These admirable players 
have created a delicacy, an artistic unity, a sensitiveness in 
revealing the poetic, not to be surpassed. Their selections 
were played with such distinction and charm as to call forth 
from the huge audience much enthusiasm. It is nine years 
since this famous organization played here, and all hope for 
a speedy return engagement. 

Dr. Edward Broome directed a splendid performance of 
the Toronto Oratorio Society, in Handel’s “Messiah,” dur- 
ing Christmas week. The society itself is a fine choral 
organization. The various choruses were given with genu- 
ine fervor. The solos were well rendered by the following 
excellent singers; Winifred Henderson-Thomas, soprano; 
Robena Knight, contralto; William McCoig, tenor, and 
Austin Douglas, baritone. The enunciation and lyrical 
qualities of this quartet were at all times effectual and dis- 
tinctive. The orchestra was under the leadership of Frank 
Blachford (concertmaster) and consisted of sixty-two local 
musicians who played exceedingly well. In April the society 
will be heard in a series of concerts here with the Cleveland 
orchestra. 

Arthur Friedheim gave his second recital before the 
Women’s Musical Club of Toronto on January 5 when his 
playing created an even greater enthusiasm than on his 
first visit. Margaret Wylie, soprano, of Chicago, assisted. 
Her voice is of good range and elasticity with rich medium 
tones. 

Albert Coates appeared here with the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra on January 11 and completely won the 
affection of the Toronto public by his masterly conducting. 
A_ magnificent rendition of “The Meistersinger” overture; 
“Romeo and Juliet,” Tschaikowsky, and five numbers from 
the group of symphonic pieces, “The Planets,” by the Brit- 
ish composer, Gustav Halst, made a superb performance. 
The orchestra played with astonishing verve and brilliance, 
and enthusiasm marked the appreciation of the large audi- 
ence, 

The Mendelssohn Choir concerts, H. A. Fricker conduc- 
tor, in conjunction with the Philadelphia Orchestra, under 
Stojowski’s direction, are scheduled to take place on Feb- 
ruary 20, 21 and 22 with a matinee on February 22. The 
programs will consist of Holst’s “Festival Je Deum,” 
Bach’s great motet for double choir, and Berlioz’ opera, 
“Faust,” will be given in its entirety. 

Much disappointment was experienced at the. postponing 
of Josef Hofmann’s recital on January 16, owing to his 
sudden illness after his New York recital on January 14. 
Hofmann has many admirers here, and it is to be hoped a 
new date can soon be arranged. 


Verdi Club Drama February 10 


A musical and dramatic afternoon will be given by the 
Verdi Club, Florence Foster Jenkins president, February 10, at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. “The Miniature,” a one-act play 
by Walter Frith, will be produced (first time). It originally 
had a long run in London, The cast includes Catherine Sayre 
(Madras House), St. Clair Bayfield (Bulldog Drummond), 
Winifred Johnstone (The Jewett Players), George Riddell 
(the Dover Road Company). A feature of the musical pro- 
gram will be the introduction of the Verdi Club Trio, 
namely, Mozelle Bennett, violin; Flavie Van den Hende, 
cello, and Rosalie Heller Klein, piano. 

A number of distinguished guests of honor, prominent in 
the dramatic and musical world, will receive with President 
Jenkins and officers of the club during the reception which 
will follow the program. 


Zerola to Sing Samson in Washington 


Nicola Zerola, who has already been announced to sing 
a performance of “Samson and Delilah” in Baltimore on 
February 20, is to repeat his performance of this opera in 
Washington, D. C., on February 24. Both performances 
are under the auspices of the National Opera Association, 
which is also known as the Washington Opera Company 
of that city. On January 22 Mr. Zerola appeared as soloist 
with the Reading Symphony Orchestra, and on February 3 
he sang in concert in Washington, D. C., on the T. Arthur 
Smith, Inc., course. 


Charlie Chaplin Hears Tamaki Miura 


Tamaki Miura had splendid success with the San Carlo 
Opera Company in “Madame Butterfly” in Los Angeles, the 
house being sold out. Charlie Chaplin, who was in the audi- 
ence, was moved to tears by her performance. 

Mme. Miura’s itinerary includes: January 22 to Febru- 
ary 4, San Francisco; February 5 to 7, Oakland; February 
8, San Jose; 11, Sacramento; 13 to 18, Portland; 20 to 25, 
Seattle, 27 to 28, Tacoma; March 1 to 4, Spokane; 6 to 8, 
Calgary, Alberta; 9 to 11, Edmonton; 13 to 15, Saskatoon; 
16 to 18, Regina. 


Mozelle Bennett Plays at Branford, Conn. 


Mozelle Bennett, violinist, gave a recital at the James 
Blackstone Memorial Library, Branford, Conn., on January 
19, assisted by Charles Safford, accompanist, and the Avia 
Quartet of Boston. Miss Bennett played works by Kriesler, 
Veracini, Vieuxtemps and Tirindelli. She was received with 
hearty approval and gave several encores. 
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Again Wins Praise in New York and Chicago 



















































Filling Return Engagements This Season in Both Cities 


IN RECITAL, TOWN HALL, JAN. 3lst. IN RAVEL’S 


Miss Estelle Liebling, soprano, gave her second recital yesterday at Town “SCHEHEREZADRER” 
Hall. Her program had elaborate variety. The singer used her good 


voice with skill and imparted fine intelligence to her general delivery. The ~ 
| pir fess filled the i 0 York Herald. . ‘ AT FRIENDS OF MUSIC 
CONCERT. JAN. 15th. 


Estelle Liebling sang the voice part, one of un- 
common difficulty, with excellent intonation and 
vocal command.—New York World. 





Estelle Liebling’s song recital at the Town Hall yesterday afternoon had 
an unusual and interesting program. She began with Beethoven’s four 
Scotch settings, continued with Schumann’s entire “Frauenliebe und Leben” 
cycle, and ended with a group of moderns that included Saminsky, Szma- 
nowski, Poldowski, Wintter Watts and Bainbridge Crist. Miss Liebling 
sang with her usual skill and intelligence. She has a rare knack of inter- 
pretation, and gets more out of a song than many singers with twice the 
voice.—New York World. 


Miss Estelle Liebling sang the vocal part in ex- 
cellent voice and style—New York Times. 


Estelle Liebling successfully sustained the difficult 
burden of her song speech against the distracting 
A tastefully chosen and rather unconventional program of songs was sung instrumental background.—New York American. 
yesterday afternoon in Town Hall by Estelle Liebling. The “Frauenliebe 
und Leben” of Schumann, Miss Liebling rendered with great feeling. Her 
voice, at its best in the middle register, brought out especially the tenderness 
in the song, “Suesser Freund, du Blickest.” Miss Liebling satisfied the 
enthusiastic audience with a third Poldowski song as encore. A new song 
by Silberta, “Samson Said,” which opened the last group, was sung twice 
over. Very effectively did Miss Liebling bring out the contrast between the 
bravado of the beginning and the slyness of the end.—New York Sun. 








She was in splendid voice, attaining every tone desired without any apparent 
effort; it was the ease of delivery that pleased her hearers and satisfied their 
evident wish for fluent singing. Miss Liebling was especially happy in her 
placing of pianissimo notes. They were clear as a bell and minutely true 
to pitch—New York Telegraph. 





7 
It was no idle afternoon for Estelle Liebling, who began her song recital 
| with Beethoven’s four Scotch songs, sang Schumann’s “Frauenliebe und 
Leben” and closed with a group in which three composers played accom- 
paniments to their songs. Since Miss Liebling knows how to use her intel- 
ligence for interpretation and to use her voice easily, her singing always 
gives pleasure: Miss Liebling did much to: charm with the -atmospheric 
“Song of the Maiden at the Window.”—New York Evening Mail. 





Her singing was of a character to afford pleasure to a large and discriminat- 
ing audience. She featured new works by Saminsky, Szmanowski and 
Poldowski, in each of which the accompaniment was played by the com- 
poser.—New York American. 
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IN RECITAL, KIMBALL HALL, JAN. 24th. 


She has been heard here earlier in the season and has shown many qualities / 
of the sort that win approval. She shows a delectable aptitude for French L 


songs.—Chicago Journal. BA ot 
Photo by Charlotte Fairchild. 





Exclusi t: 
Miss Liebling once more displayed her innate sense of refinement in phras- nee eewenen 


ing and style, and the sustained pianissimo passages and smooth legato were DANIEL MAYER 
the most pleasurable moments of the group.—C hicago A merican. Aeolian Hall New York 
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WHEN A MAN’S A MAN AND AN ARTIST TOO 


There Are a Lot of Things in Frank La Forge's Studio Different from Other Places—Relics of Earlier Days Spent Abroad— 
Autographed Photographs Galore—Celebrated Teach er-Composer-Accompanist Tells of His Work—Always 
P a Word of Praise for Ernesto Berumen 


“ ND what phase of Frank La Forge’s varied interest 
A will I see this time?” was the thought which 
occupied my mind as the car bumped its way north 
towards Sixty-cighth street, where the new studios of 
Mr. La Forge and Ernesto Berimen are located, close to 
Central Park. “I> have found him the apostle of diction 
and the living example of a remarkably well trained memory 
What will it be this time?” It was not until I was on the 
return journey and had an opportunity to think the matter 
over that the question was answered 
It was Frank La Forge, the genial and thoroughly human 
gentleman, that I found beside a glowing fire which fairly 
radiated hospitality after the bleak dreariness of the world 
outside. After all, people are very much the same, be they 
artist or artisan, plumber or architect, so it Was not strange 
that one of the first things he said after the greetings were 
overt “How you like my new studios?” And he 
was just as pleased as a small boy would have been when 
[ enthused properly over them. It was easy to enthuse 
and one could thoroughly understand his pride in them, for 
they filled with a quiet and artistic charm which so 
many and so few achieve. 
Art No. 14, 
ily to arrive at No. 14 to sense that this place 
for No. 14 is apparently just a door in a high 
wall and not a house at all. It gives one a curious 
feeling of being on the continent and miles from hustling, 
bustling, practical New York. But once through the door, 
there is a wide patch of grass and a path which leads to 
the entrance; one knows instinctively that there are sure 
to be unusual people living there and an altogether unusual 
atmosphere. Nor is one disappointed 
As we sat in Mr. La Forge’s studio talking, I thought, as 
| looked about, “This is just the sort of place one would 
naturally expect this remarkable man to have,” There is 
the generous fireplace, which bore the evidence of being fre- 
quently used and not simply serving as an excuse to break 
the monotony of a wall space. Then there is a fascinating 
window alcove where window boxes on three sides are 
held by of books in most ingenious fashion, The 
lighting of the room is indirect, and when I admired the 
chandeliers Mr. La Forge said, with quite justifiable pride, 
“They were given me by Mme, Sembrich.” There are two 
grand pianos standing side by side; a beautiful piece of 
tapestry, the gift of Mme Schumann-Heink, who signed 
herself “Mother” on one picture of herself which had a 
some very lovely paintings by Phillips, and 
chairs, the kind one.involuntarily asso- 
chairs made to use and not simply deco 
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Tue RoetrensurGc Stein. 
“My goodness! Don't tell me you are—or father were— 
in the habit of drinking from that,” I said, with a little 


laugh, pointing to an enormous stein which was acting as 
a vase for some beautiful roses. 

“Hardly! But I am glad you noticed it, for that stein 
came from the most remarkable town I know of. It is 
Roettenburg, a little German village not far from Nurem- 
burg. And the notable thing about this village is that the 
inhabitants take a particular pride in keeping it quaint and 
just as it was centuries ago, Sée here,” and Mr. La Forge 
brought forth a handsomely bound book with illustrations 
which bore up the truth of his statements. “I am very proud 
of this book for a special reason,” he continued, and, sure 
enough, there was his name on the dedicatory page. “The 
author and I were fellow students years ago in Germany,” 
he answered in reply to the inquiry I looked, “And we both 
loved this unique village.” I could quite understand and 
silently registered a hope that I might see more of that 
book some time; such a brief glimpse was simply tantaliz- 
ing. 

CONGRATULATIONS AND Fruit. 

Before the subject of the studio itself is left, mention 
should be made of the many friendly faces who look forth 
from their silver frames to smile their approbation and 
give silent encouragement by their autographed good wishes 
as well. There was Leschetizky, with whom Mr. La Forge 
studied; Frances Alda, Geraldine Farrar, Galli-Curci, Mar- 
garet Matzenauer, Hulda Lashanska, Mme. Sembrich, Pas- 
quale Amato, the late Caruso, Pablo Casals, Giuseppe De 
Luca, Mischa Elman, Paderewski, Toscanini, and others. 

And then to complete the thoroughly masculine picture, 
Mr. La Forge brought out a big bowl of perfectly delicious 
oranges, which we munched very much after the order of 
greedy small boys, I don't know how many he ate and I 
absolutely refuse to register my capacity. “They just ar- 
rived,” he confessed between oranges, “from my sister, who 
lives in Alabama, It is nice to have such a thoughtful 
sister, isn't it?” a sentiment which I applauded with en- 
thusiasm. 

Tue IntTerestinG Work. 

“How is the work?” I said finally. 

“Fine,” he responded, with an enthusiasm which told far 
better than mere words how much his work meant to him. 
“You know I was here all summer and I enjoyed every 
minute. My pupils gave no less than fifty settlement con- 
certs, and not only were the audiences most appreciative, 
but also the pupils themselves got a great deal of pleasure and 
inestimably good experience out of them as well. We have 
the co-operative studio work, you see, so that the pupils 
play the accompaniments for each other. I used to sit out 
in the audience very often and it was illuminating and very 
flattering to hear the comments of those who, of course, did 
not know that I had anything to do with the programs. It 
used to make me feel very happy indeed. 

“Then, too, there is the series of concerts which Mr 
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Bertmen and I are giving this winter in Aeolian Hall. We 
are quite happily surprised, I can assure you, at their suc- 
cess.” And having attended a number of them I can at- 
test that success. Large audiences are on hand for each 
recital and much enthusiasm has been shown. 

Praise ror His Fettow Worker. 

“And while we are talking about the work, I do want to 
say something in praise of Mr. Berimen,” As Mr. La Forge 
never permits an opportunity to pass without speaking in gen- 
erous approbation of Mr. Berimen's ability as a teacher, 
this statement was not unexpected. “He is art example of 
system. Everything he does is systematized. Especially is 
this true of his practice time. If something interferes so 
that he is ten minutes late in starting his practice, he feels 
that his whole day is spoiled—and it is, for him. I never 
bother him while he is practicing, and so we get along beau- 
tifully. He is a wonderful teacher, having the very unusual 
facility of imparting not only the technical knowledge but 
also the artistic and ofttimes illusive message as well. It ‘is 
an education in itself .to watch him. 

IpEAs ON EpucaTion. 

“Speaking of education, I am very much interested in the 
questionnaire which you sent me and which is being ah- 
swered by some well known artists in your columns every 
week, It is a subject which requires much thought, for I 
do not believe that music is receiving enough recognition in 
the present system. Oh, I know it has improved greatly in 
the past few years, but there is still room for much improve- 
ment. Americans are still very much in the state of mind 
which thinks it is effeminate in a boy to study music, and the 
average small American would rather do anything than be 
accused of being a ‘sissy.’ Then, too, he hates to practice. 
But it seems to me that if the average American parent would 
insist upon his children, both boys and girls, studying music 
along with their other subjects, and see to it that they prac- 
ticed faithfully—not necessarily for protracted periods—that 
the results would be quite unproportionately great in com- 
parison with the labor involved. 

* THe Case or Carver. 

“Now there’s the case of Charles Carver, who has never 
studied with anyone but me and whose remarkable voice 
is fast establishing him in the musical world. He is a fme 
type of the average American boy, fond of athletics and all 
kinds of fun. If he had studied the piano when he was a 
smali boy that knowledge would be of inestimable benefit to 
him now. Just now he is very busy working on his program 
for the recital which he is to give here in New York on 
March 10. 

“But in regard to the present system, one evil I am sure 
is, that there are too many subjects in which the student 
gets only a smattering. Nor is it possible with the present 
system—at least it seems so to me—to devote the requisite 
time to the preparation of school studies and at the same 
time be able to devote proper attention to music. It would 
seem——” 

But just then another pupil entered, and I realized with 
a start that I had stayed longer than the timé of the ap- 
pointment. 

“Never mind what I was going to say,” Mr. La Forge 
rejoined, “I'll write it for the series.” H. R. F, 
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LAUDIA 


MUZIO 


ACCORDED SPLENDID 
OVATION 


On Her Return to 
the Metropolitan 
Opera House on 


February list, as 
“Aida” 


“A very interesting artist, one of 
the best in the Metropolitan.” 














“She was in her best voice and 
fully earned the big ovation.”’ 


“She was well received, and deservedly so, for she was in the best of 
voice and gave a colorful characterization.” 


“She has a voice good to listen to and uses it skillfully.” 
“Last night’s reception was long and hot.” 


Criticisms in Detail: 


Claudia Muzio, clad in Egyptian mummy wrapping like 
a serpent of old Nile, was a figure to amaze and delight 
her opera admirers on her return for the season at the 
Metropolitan last night. . 
season at Buenos Aires, she brought something new of 
personal distinction, of artistic verisimiltude, to Verdi's 
finest heroine and the veteran subscribers interrupted her 
first entrance with a cordial demonstration of welcome, 
which they repeated later when she sang. She was in 
her best voice and fully earned the big oyation. 

New York Times, February 2, 1922. 


A welcome Aida was Claudia Muzio last night at the 
Metropolitan Opera House when she returned to sing the 
title role of Verdi’s most popular opera after engagements 
in South America and Mexico. Miss Muzio is a very 
interesting artist, one of the best in the Metropolitan. Her 
Aida is too familiar to call for extended comment; but it 
was as alluring as ever last night.. She was in good voice 
and her acting was as impassioned as in other seasons. 
—New York Evening Telegram, February 2, 1922. 


MISS MUZIO RECORDS FOR 


. Fresh from an: antipodean | 


She was well received, and deservedly so, for she was in 
the best of voice and gave a colorful characterization of 
the captive princess, 

—New York Evening Globe, February 2, 1922. 


The Italian soprano colored her voice with sufficient vari- 
ety to lend conviction to the part of the conventionally 
unhappy heroine. 

—New York Evening Mail, February 2, 1922. 


Miss Muzio had numerous admirers in the large audience. 
. . . She has-a voice good to listen to and she uses it as skil- 
fully as many of her associates, 
—New York Evening World, February 2, 

& 
It has been reported that Miss Muzio found her Southern 
audiences of higher temperature than those in the metropo- 
lis but she had nothing to complain of in last night’s re- 
ception, which was long and hot. 

—New York Evening Sun, February 2, 1922, 
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Editorial in “The Globe” 


* * * All the more acute, therefore, is 
the pleasure that comes from hearing in these 
times a voice like Rosa Raisa’s. * * * But 
she does possess a VOICE LIKE UNTO NO 
OTHER that we hear to-day—a VOICE OF 
LIQUID GOLD, uttered with a PROD- 
IGAL and FULL-THROATED EASE. 
She has been schooled as a singer in the great 
Italian bel canto, and when disposed she 
ILLUSTRATES THAT ENTRANCING 
ART BRILLIANTLY. Moreover, she has 
TEMPERAMENT and BRAINS, and her 
EFFECTIVE SINGING IS NOT LIM- 
ITED to any one kind of part or style of 
music. _ 


But the listener has a right to his prefer- 
ence. Mme. RAISA is a SINGER SO AB- 
SOLUTELY OUT OF THE COMMON 
RUN that it would be a great satisfaction to 
hear her only in parts that give such singing 
play. As Norma, as Aida, as Desdemona, 
she has PROVED here the SUPERLA- 
TIVE VALUE OF HER VOICE AND 
ART. One LONGS TO HEAR HER 
AGAIN in those roles, and in some of the 
florid operas of the Italian repertory of the 
palmy days that are neglected now because 
nobody dares to sing them, “Semirande,” for 
example, or “Lucrezia Borgia.” * * * The 
kind of ABILITY MME, RAISA POS. 
SESSES IS SO PRECIOUS that one hates 
ever to find ITS TREASURES expended on 
the operas that many another singer of half 
her ability can compass, if not so well, at least 


IN “THE cant cn tae oe bin oe well enough for all general purposes. 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 
1451 Broadway, 
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lor Mime. ROSA RAISA 





New York Evening Post, Henry T. Finck: 


Mme. Raisa has done many FINE THINGS in 
this town, but none that quite equaled her Girl of the 
Golden West. In the first act she wins the hearts of 
the miners. * * * In the second act, Mme. Raisa 
showed how far Emmy Destinn, with all her glorious 
voice, fell short of doing justice to the Belasco-Puc- 
cini creation of Minnie. Her card scene was equal 
to that in “Carmen” as done by Emma Calve, who, 
by the way, sat in a box last night and led the ap- 
plause after the second act. The PASSIONATE 
VEHEMENCE of her ACTING and her SING- 
ING were THRILLING. I have SELDOM, IN 
FORTY YEARS, HEARD DRAMATIC SING-. 
ING SO EMOTIONAL. GREAT IS ROSA 
RAISA. 


The applause following this act was, with the ex- 
ception of that bestowed repeatedly on Chaliapin at 
the Metropolitan, the MOST ENTHUSIASTIC I 
have heard this season. A great shout went up 
from the whole audience—a shout as thrilling in its 
way as the performance itself, for it was equally 
emotional. 








New York World: 


Rosa Raisa, slender and charm- 
ing to look upon, played the role 
of Minnie in a manner easily 
comparable to Blanche Bates’s 
work in the original production. 
She made the poker game at 
the end of the second act SO 
THRILLING THAT EVEN 
DAVID BELASCO, who was in 
the audience, JOINED IN THE 
CHEERS THAT REWARDED 
HER PERFORMANCE. 


Evening Mail: 

Raisa was a girl who made the 
drama vital. She WAS SU- 
PERB. * * * * 

















The Commercial Bulletin: 


Rosa Raisa in an INTERPRETATION 
ALMOST PERFECT ACHIEVED A 
VERITABLE TRIUMPH. Her tour de 
force at the close of the second act was the 
MOST SENSATIONAL and EFFEC: 
TIVE PIECE OF ACTING seen on the 
operatic stage in a long time. * * * * * 
Giacomo Rimini, who sang the role of the 
Sheriff-Gambler, Jack Rance, shared the 
honors with her. 








The Globe: a | 


The voice Mme. Raisa gave out 
yesterday was MORE THRILL- 
INGLY BEAUTIFUL THAN 
EVER BEFORE, AND IT HAS 
ALWAYS BEEN A VOICE LIKE 
UNTO NO OTHER. * * * * 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA 


(Continued from page 5) 
seppe Bonfiglio, with the ballet, added to the splendor of 
the occasion, while Moranzoni conducted with his accus- 
tomed skill. The performance on the whole was excellent. 
“Manon,” Fepruary 3, 

One of Geraldine Farrar’s best roles is Manon, which she 
warbles sweetly and acts with all the grace and coquetry 
imaginable. Last Friday she dazzled the onlookers also 
with some gowns, cloaks and headdresses of particular 
opulence in regard to color and elaborateness. — 

The real surprise of the evening was Mario Chamlee, 
who showed complete familiarity with the Gallic style of 
vocal art necessary to sound the Massenet music, and he 
gave extreme pleasure with his well rounded tones, suave 
phrasing, and delicate treatment of his several solo and 
In his bearing and manner he lived up to 


The 


duet numbers pk 
the required standards of the role of Des Grieux. 


audience concentrated uncommonly warm applause upon 
Chamlee 

Giuseppe De Luca gave. his very effective portrayal of 
Lescaut, and Leon Rothier of the elder Des Grieux. Louis 


Hasselmans conducted with verve and understanding. 
“SnecouROTCHKA,” Frsruary 4 (MATINEE). 

Alice Miriam has had to wait two seasons for a chance 
to show her ability in a leading role, but it came Saturday 
afternoon, when the illness of Lucrezia Bori gave her the 
opportunity to show what she could do in the title role of 
“Snegourotchka.” The young American singer was abso- 
lutely ready for the test. She was letter perfect and, what 
is still more remarkable, showed no single trace of nervous- 
ness. It was an impressive demonstration of real talent. 
Miss Miriam's pure, clear upper register, where her voice 
is best, had an opoprtunity to be heard. It is delightful 
and used with fine vocal mastery, Furthermore she acted 
the part, which calls for a good bit of histrionic ability, 
with surety and finish, Particularly fine was both her sing- 
ing and acting in the pathetic final scene, where the maiden 
of snow melts away under the warm beams of the sun. The 
audience was not slow to recognize the fact that it was 
seeing something unusual and there was a lot of hearty 
applause for the young artist. 

The rest of the cast was unchanged, with Delaunois, 


D’Arle, Telva, Howard, Harrold, Laurenti, Rothier and 
jada in the principal parts. (Note the large percentage of 
Americans—an encouraging sign.) Mr. Bodanzky con- 


ducted. One would like to hear this score under a good 
Russian conductor and learn what there really is in it. 
Rimsky-Korsakoff was never monotonous, but he sounds 
so under Bodanzky “ 
“Meristorece,” Fepruary 4 (Eveninc). 

It was a typical Saturday night audience which attended 
the performance of “Mefistofele’ which was given on 
February 4, for every inch of standing room was taken and 
all ‘seats occupied. As this opera already has been re- 
viewed in these columns during the present season, suffice 
it to say at this time that it was an all around excellent per- 
formance, the important roles being in the capable hands of 
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Frances Alda, Florence Easton, Floria Perini, Adamo 
Didur, Beniamino Gigli and Giordano Paltrinieri. Moran- 
zoni conducted with his usual skill. 

Sunpay Nicut Concert, Fesruary 5. ; 

The twelfth Sunday night concert at the Metropolitan 
offered as soloists Elly Ney, the distinguished pianist, who 
was a guest; Frances Peralta, soprano; Marguerite Matze- 
nauer, mezzo soprano, together with the entire opera house 
orchestra under Paul Eisler’s direction. There is little new 
that can be written about these artists, for all have appeared 
numerous times this season on the operatic or concert stages, 
and their offerings in each case have won well deserved 
praise. 

However, this was Elly Ney’s first appearance at the 
Metropolitan, and she was accorded a genuine ovation. Her 
big number was the Tschaikowsky B flat minor piano con- 
certo, which, with orchestra, she gave as beautiful a rendi- 
tion as one could hope to hear. Her tremendous power, well 
nigh perfect technic, and beautiful pianissimo playing, all! 
were appreciated. Numerous encores had to be added. 
Later in the program she contributed Brahms’ D major 
ballade, Schubert’s D major rondo, and Brahms’ “Hun- 
garian Dance.” 

In commemoration of the 125th anniversary of the birth 
of Schubert, most of the numbers on the program were 
from the pen of this famous composer. 

Miss Peralta, who substituted at the last moment for 
Rosa Ponselle, likewise scored an emphatic success. 
She was in fine voice and, too, had to add encores. Mme. 
Matzenauer, like the others, was encored after her beautiful 
rendition of Schubert's “Erlkonig.” She also won an ova- 
tion and had to add encores. Later Miss Peralta and 
Mme. Matzenauer gave the duet from Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater,” an exquisite thing. 


Galli-Curci’s Last New York Concert 


Amelita Galli-Curci will give her last New York concert 
of the season at the Metropolitan Opera House on Sunday 
afternoon, February 12, at 3 o'clock. The concert is being 
given for the benefit of the New York Osteopathic Clinic 
and Hospital Fund, the entire proceeds of which will be 
turned over to this charitable institution as a gift. 


A Son to Mr. and Mrs. Pochon 


Alfred Pochon, of the Flonzaley Quartet, is the proud 
father of a son born February 1 at the Pochon villa, near 
Lausanne, Switzerland. Mr. Pochon was married in 1917 
to Suzanne Beverley Millar, of Virginia. Their first child, 
also a son, was born in New York, in February, 1919, and 
died in August of the same year at Lake Placid. 


Final Biltmore Morning Musicale 


The eighth and final Friday Morning Musicale will be 
held in the grand ballroom of the Hotel Biltmore on Feb- 
ruary 17. The artists appearing on this occasion are Rosa 
Raisa, soprano, and Giacomo Rimini, baritone, both of the 
Chicago Opera Association, who will give a joint recital. 
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Many Return Dates for Laros 


Earle Laros made his initial tour of the Middle West, 
starting January 17 with a private recital in Chicago, which 
he followed with appearances’ through Indiana. At 
Greensburg he was greeted by an enthusiastic audience 
which called for many encores, as well as a renewal of his 
contract for the following season. At Seymour, in the 
same State, the Majestic Theater was ed to hear his 
recital on Sunday afternoon, January 22. Encores were 
demanded and he was obliged to play until it was time to 
catch his train for Cincinnati. i clubs and local man- 
agements have requested return dates in each instance, and 
plans are now being made for an extensive. tour next sea- 
son of this part of the country. Among the programmed 
numbers that received special commendation was the pre- 
lude of the pianist, which was redemanded. 




















Butt Tour Starts Off Well 


Clara Butt and Kennerley Rumford, who were scheduled 
to arrive at Vancouver, B. C., on or about February 4 with 
their concert party, will have a crowded schedule on their 
first ten days in America. They were scheduled to sing 
in Vancouver on February 7 and February 10. On February 
9 they appear in Victoria, February 13 in Calgary, February 
14 in Edmonton, February 15 in Lethbridge, and on Feb- 
ruary 16 in Medicine Hat. 











Dilling in New York and Washington Recitals 


Mildred Dilling, the harpist, and Mona Gondre, will give 
a joint recital in the Assembly Room of the Cosmopolitan 
Club, 135 East Fortieth street, this city, on February 14. 
The event will be a Valentine Musicale and Miss Gondre 
will sing old songs in the costume of the various periods, 
while Miss Dilling will render carefully chosen selections 
for the harp.. On February 16, Miss Dilling and John 
Palmer will appear at the White House in a concert. 













Melville-Liszniewska Pupil Wins Ovation 


Marion Wilson Hayne, one of Marguerite Melville- 
Liszniewska’s most talented pupils from Columbus, Ohio, 
who played the Liapounoff E flat concerto on January 19 
with the orchestra under the leadership of Pier A. Tirindelli 
at a concert at the Cincinnati Conservatory, received an 
ovation from the public, and all the critics praised her poise, 
her absolute command of the technical difficulties and her 
understanding of the varying moods in the Russian music. 






















Heifetz Recital, February 13 
Jascha Heifetz will give his third violin recital at Car- 
negie Hall, at 2.30, on Monday, Lincoln’s Birthday Holiday, 
February 13. 


Boshko to Play at Metropolitan 
Victoria Boshko will be the soloist at the Sunday night 
concert at the Metropolitan Opera House on February 12. 
She wil! play a Liszt concerto. 
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FAVORABLE 
ASHLEY'S PLAYING LAST YEA 
PIANO RECITAL IN AEOLIAN HALL YESTERDAY. MISS ASHLEY'S ve 


PLAYING OF THE BEETHOVEN SONATA WAS PARTICULARLY ‘ 
COMMENDABLE. IN THIS, AS IN OTHER PIECES, SHE COMBINED ns 
TECHNICAL PROFICIENCY WITH INTERPRETATIVE  ELO- Kg 
QUENCE.”—New York Tribune. 4 he 
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“MISS PHYLLIDA ASHLEY, A PIANIST FROM CALIFORNIA, WHO 
IS MUSICALLY GIFTED, AS WAS SHOWN BY HER GOOD PIANO 
TONE, DYNAMIC POWER AND INTELLIGENCE, GAVE A RECITAL 
BEFORE A LARGE AND FRIENDLY AUDIENCE.”—New York Herald. e 
















“PHYLLIDA ASHLEY PLAYED LISZT’S TRANSCRIPTION OF 
BACH'S PRELUDE AND*FUGUE IN A MINOR IN MAGNIFICENT 
FASHION. THE MELODIES TURNED AND FLOWED AND RE- Ss 
TURNED, SWELLED AND DIMINISHED, UNIMPEDED BY PHYL- %e 
LIDA ASHLEY, IN ALL THE BEAUTY OF BACH’S DESIGNS.”— 
New York World. 











“PHYLLIDA ASHLEY WAS ‘DISCOVERED’ AT A TENDER AGE BY < 
IGNACE PADEREWSKI WHEN THE ERSTWHILE POLISH PREMIER- % 
PIANIST WAS TOURING IN THE WEST. HER SKILL AT THE 
KEYBOARD MERITS PADEREWSKI'S INTEREST. SHE COMBINES © 
COMMENDABLE QUALITIES IN TECHNIQUE WITH JUDGMENT “e 
AND PERFORMANCE, SHE PLAYED THE BACH-LISZT A MINOR 2 
PRELUDE AND FUGUE WITH SCHOLARLY APPRECIATION OF ITS = 
LOFTY MESSAGE. ETUDES SYMPHONIQUES BY SCHUMANN. © 
WITH ITS MULTITUDINOUS REPETITIONS AND VARIATIONS. e 
WAS PRESENTED WITH TIRELESS ENERGY AND CAPABLE TECH. ‘ 
NIQUE.”—New York American, s 


HARRY H. HALL, Manager : 
GABRIELLE ELLIOT, Associate : 


Room 1111, 101 Park Ave. New York & 
Phone Vanderbilt 3434 
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Baylor College Activities 

Belton, Tex., January 13, 1922.—Ethelyne Morgan, 
soprano, and Ruth Elinor Jeanes, pianist, artist-pupils of 
Dean and Mrs. T. S. Lovette, appeared to ge a 
joint recital, at Baylor College, p roomed 12. In Charpen- 
tier’s “Depuis le Jour,” from “Louise,” Miss Morgan did 
some artistic work, and her several groups of songs were 
charmingly sung. 

Miss Jeanes played all four movements of the Grieg 
sonata in E minor, the “Indian Summer” suite by Lake, 
and a group consisting of “Tango in D”. by Albeniz, 
“Waltzer” by Cajani, and Moszkowski’s caprice Espagnol 
with great flexibility and brilliancy, especially remarkable 
in view of the fact that she possesses only two normal 
fingers and one abnormal finger on her left hand, a special 
arrangement of fingering being necessary. That this physi- 
cal defect did not deter her from becoming a pianist is 
quite remarkable. Both of these young artists are members 
of the faculty of Baylor College. 

T. S. Lovette, dean of the music department of Baylor 
College, gave a lecture on the “General Development of 
the Opera,” before the Woman’s Study Club of Temple, 
Tex., January 13. At the close of the lecture he expressed 
the great desire to give the children and young people of 
that community a better opportunity to hear the best musi- 
cal attractions being brought to Temple and to Baylor Col- 
lege, either entirely free or at very small cost. He ex- 
pressed the belief that this could be done if the parents 
and music lovers of the country would co-operate. One 
plan is to have them attend rehearsals of orchestras and 
other musical attractions, and in this wy be educated in a 
love for the very best when young. e appealed to the 
music and business men’s clubs of the country to help him 
in this undertaking. H. 


Heniot Levy Pupils n Recital 

A recital by advanced pupils of Heniot Levy took place 
at Kimball Hall, Chicago, on January 28. The recital was 
one of the weekly recitals given under the auspices of the 
American Conservatory of Music. The program began with 
the playing of the “Spinning Song” (Mendelssohn) by 
Jeanette Epstein, who although only nine years of age, is 
a very good pianist; Edith Mazur also deserves special 
mention for the splendid manner in which she rendered 
Moszkowski’s “Tarantelle’; Elaine Burgess did well with 
the Chopin ballade in G minor, as did also Florence Hutton 
with the Debussy prelude in A minor; Etta Blonstein showed 
marked ability as a pianist in the Chopin E minor concerto 
(first movement); Joseph Brinkman, often heard under 
the same auspices, played excellently the Tschaikowsky 
concert (second and third movements). The real enjoy- 
ment of the afternoon, however, was derived from the 


playing of Richard Hire, who gave the Liszt concerto in_ 


A wajor as a professional pianist; his reading of the con- 
certo brought great credit to his teacher and also to him- 
self, as he has all the requisities necessary now for the 
making of a brilliant career. Mr. Levy played the orchestral 
parts in his usual artistic manner. 

Hall Busy Booking 

The first of the year found Harry H. Hall, the manager, 
busy signing contracts on the western coast for 1923. Two 
of his artists, Marguerita Sylva and Andre Polah, are al- 
ready booked for a Pacific Coast tour next season under the 
auspices of L. E. Behymer and Selby C. Oppenheimer. 
Mme. Sylva, formerly more closely identified with opera, has 
recently been blazing forth more and more brightly as a 
concert star. Her vivid, colorful personality and unusual 
dramatic power have supplemented her voice and musical 
technic. Andre Polah, violinist, has also proved something 
of a sensation in his concert work. Last year he was kept 
busy from June to November in European appearances, be- 
ing one of the few artists of any country to make a finan- 
cial success of his entire tour, which included engagements 
in England, France and Germany. 

Other Hal! artists who are being signed up for 1922-1923 
are Mrs. George Lee Bready, whose opera recitals have been 
hailed as “something different” in that difficult field; Esther 
Dale, an eastern soprano who has attained a high reputation 
in her home states before starting to visit others, and also 
other interesting artists, some of established fame and others 
whom music critics have declared to be inevitably “comers.” 


Namara Conquers Rockford Audience 


According to the Rockford, Ill., Morning Star, Marguerite 
Namara recently “gave one of the most delightful concerts 
ever heard in this city, at the Rockford Theater last even- 
ing, under the auspices of the Rockford Art Club.” And 
the Register-Gazette was not remiss in praising her per- 
formance also: “Rarely is a singer accorded so enthusiastic 
a reception by a Rockford audience as that given Marguerite 
Namara,” said that paper. 

An informal reception for Mme. Namara, in the Belle 
Keith Art Gallery, followed the concert. During the course 
of the evening the opera star delighted the Art Club mem- 
bers and their guests with her singing of “Comin’ Through 
the Rye,” playing the accompaniment herself. 


Numerous Dates for Franceska Kaspar Lawson 


Franceska Kaspar Lawson, the soprano, continues to fill 
numerous concert engagements. Thursday, February 2, she 
was booked to sing in Washington, D. C. February 10 there 
will be a recital at the State Normal School, Mansfield, Pa., 
and four days later Mrs. Lawson will make her fourth 
appearance. at the Kiskiminetas Boys’ School at Saltsburg, 
Pa. February 16 will find the soprano giving a recital in 
Norfolk, Va. On January 12 Mrs. Lawson sang in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and on the 27th she gave a recital in Alex- 


andria, Va. 


American Academy’s Third Performance 


The Lyceum Theater was filled to the doors as usual 
when students of the American Academy of Dramatic Arts 
performed two plays, “Sham” (Tompkins) and “The Har- 
vest” (Robinson). The first was a brief sketch, giving 
comparatively little opportunity to the four clever actors— 
Acille Angline, Dorothy Angove, Thomas Broderick and 
Charles Tazewell—but they all did well. The Robinson 
play, in three acts, was unusual in providing each character 
very good opportunity. One observer said, “All were very 
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ood indeed,” which fair observation refers to Jerry Isaaca, 

Edwin Kasper, John W. Moore, John Osterst Mary 
Emma Moultrie, Deane Seamon, Beatrice i and 
Jean Green. It was a play of moral lesson, in which all five 
members of the Hurley family were equally concerned in 
their badness, and the young actors quite outdid themselves, 
viegreae applause testifying to the enjoyment of the 
audience. 


De Horvath’s Chicago Recital February 19 


At her Chicago recital on February 19, Cecile de Horvath 
will play some interesting compositions. One of them, the 
E major scherzo of Chopin, is so seldom played that it is 
practically a novelty. The barcarolle by Zoltan de Hor- 
vath, the pianist’s husband, will also be of interest. Mr. 
de Horvath is not a musician by profession and never has 
had any lessons in the theory of music. However, the 
Theodore Presser Company, of Philadelphia,-has expressed 
such interest in his compositions that it has accepted two of 
them for publication. The pieces are entitled “Gigue” and 
“Homage to Chopin.” Other numbers on Mme. de Hor- 
vath’s Chicago program are the prelude, aria and finale by 
Franck; two waltzes, a mazurka, and the F sharp minor 
polonaise by Chopin; the Gluck-Brahms gavotte; Lesche- 
tizky’s toccata and the “Mephisto” waltz by Liszt. 


Ashley Pettis Gives Program 
On February 9 (evening), at Aeolian Hall, an interesting 
program is to be given by Ashley Pettis. Compositions by 
Chopin, Brahms, Debussy, Liszt, Bach, Haydn and Bach- 
Lavignac, and a special prelude in manuscript dedicated to 
Mr. Pettis by Antonio de Grassi make up the program. 





Macmillen Plays in Watertown 
Francis Macmillen, the American violinist, who has just 
returned from his Southern tour, appeared at Watertown, 
N. Y., on February 7 in recital with Tandy Mackenzie, 
tenor, 
Karle with Cleveland Symphony 
Theo Karle has been engaged as soloist with the Cleve- 
land Symphony Orchestra at Dayton, Ohio, on March 13. 
Eleanor Hamilton at Cape May 


Eleanor Hamilton, pianist, played at Cape May, N. J., 
February 6, assisted by Mabel Parker, soprano. 


31 
A Ballad the Theme of a Future Picture 


The following letter is of great interest to those who 
follow the success of popular ballads, and the interesting 
work of arranging a musical score for a future picture: 


Chappell-Harms, Inc., 185 Madison Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 

Gentiemen: It is with great reve that we inform you that 
your song “SMILE THROUGH YOUR TEARS” has been chosen 
for one of the main themes in the Loew Rex Ingram Production of 
“TURN TO THE RIGHT,” which opens at the Lyric Theater, New 
York City, on January 23, 

This number was selected after more than one hundred ballads 
had been carefully considered, and therefore, Chappell-Harms, Inc., 
is to be congratulated on having a ballad that is better than the 
average put out at the present time. It is not only played during 
the presentation, but is sung at the opening of the picture by a 
male quartet, 

Yours very truly, 


(Signed) Puotro Pray Music Comrany, 


January 21, 1922. ifteen Twenty Broadway, New York City. 


The song in question is by the English composer, Bernard 
Hamblen. The musical setting is written to Mr, Hamblen’s 
original verse. It is very simple in its construction, the 
main feature being the appealing melody with words that 
have the heart interest. There are two short verses and a 
refrain, and. it is the words and music of the refrain that 
have made this song one of this season’s most popular num- 
bers from this house. The number started off very modestly 
and has attained its prominence from its own merit, which 
after all is the only lasting element that can guarantee any 
thing like a substantial success. 

The new catalogue for 1922 from Chappell-Harms con 
tains the wealth of English ballads, all of which have been 
reviewed in recent issues of the Musica. Courter. In this 
group there are three which in these few weeks have shown 
enough activity to lead the publishers to believe that they 
are going to be popular concert numbers. They are “Voga, 
Voga, Condoliera,” “I Pitch My Lonely Caravan at Night” 
and “Love’s a Merchant.” 

The new catalogue also specializes in some very attractive 
Irish melodies and numerous spring songs that are ideal for 
the concert program as well as for the studio, This great 
variety of songs is unusual, particularly just at this time 
when publishers are not overly enthusiastic about presenting 
new material 


Baroni Concert Company on Long Tour 
Alice Baroni, coloratura soprano, and her concert com 
pany, which includes Lillian Pringle, cellist, and Edith 
Gyllenberg, pianist, are meeting with fine success on a long 
concert tour. During this month, February they will ap 
pear in thirteen cities. : 
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The Cincinnati Orchestra has renewed its contract with 
Eugene Ysaye for another year. 

Mengelberg has arrived in New York to conduct the Phil 
harmonic Orchestra. 

Giovanni Martinelli has been made a member of the Police 
Reserves by Commissioner Enright. 

January 31 marked the 125th. anniversary of the birth of 
Schubert. 

May Peterson sang for an audience of 250,000 via the 
Westinghouse Wireless Station. 

Audrey Creighton died in Paris on January 11. 

Joseph Bonnet is conducting a master class for organ at 
the Eastman Conservatory of Music. 

Max Jacobs, the violinist-conductor, has removed his New 
York studio to 352 Central Park West. 

A league of music students has been formed in New York, 

Provaznik, a Czech composer, is at work on a grand opera 
based on the life of Caruso. 

Gatti-Casazza, Otto H. Kahn and Paul D. Cravath, all of 
the Metropolitan, congratulated Mary Garden upon her 
performance of “Salome.” 

The Stockholm Academy of Music is 150 years old. 

Christine Nilsson left £5,000 to music in her will. 

Juliane Schachner, probably one of the last surviving rela 
tives of the Beethoven family, is dead. 

Nellie Cornish has been in New York for the past ten days 

The Chamlee-Bagarozy litigation is again in the courts. 

A son was born to Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Pochon on Feb- 
ruary 1. 

A Caruso Memorial Concert will be given at the Metro- 
politan on the afternoon of February 19. 

Robert Murray, famous boy soprano, sang at the Louis 
Comfort Tiffany Foundation Gallery on January 26. 

Nelson Illingworth has just returned from a successful tour 
of the South. 

Elizabeth Lennox will give a recital at Benton Harbor, 
Mich., March 14. 

Albert Wiederhold sang for 100,000 people via the Roselle 
Radio Station. 

A Kronold Memorial benefit concert is planned. 

Sibyl Sammis MacDermid gave a reception-musicale on 
January 29. 

Pupils from the School of Music and Arts furnished a pro- 
gram for the Armenian Orphans’ Fund. 

Frederick H. Haywood gave lecture demonstrations of Uni- 
versal Song at Burlington, January 9 and 10. 

Victoria Boshko will play at the Metropolitan on Feb- 
ruary 12 

Ada Sassoli, the harpist, is now under the concert direction 
of Haensel & Jones. 

cr will go to England the latter part of 

pril. 

Peoria, Ill, has inaugurated Sunday afternoon symphony 
concerts. 

Alice Baroni and her concert company are appearing in 
thirteen cities this month. 

Leginska’s “Beyond the Fields We Know” will be played 
by the New York Symphony on February 12. 

Rosalie Miller is to sing this month at the Royal Theater 
in Liege, Belgium. 

Elena Gerhardt will give her last New York recital for 
this season at Town Hall, February 26. 

The Music Bureau of the Board of. Trade has arranged a 
series of popular concerts for Winnipeg. 

Ten eastern colleges have entered the glee club contest to 
be held at Carnegie Hall, March 4. 





John Finnegan has been singing recently in many states 

Inga Julievna sang at the February meeting of the Schu 
mann Club, Percy Rector Stephens director. 

* The 1921-22 season is proving to be one of the most suc 
cessful Mildred Graham has ever had. 

James Wolf, an artist-pupil of Samuel Margolis, is appear 
ing with success with the Chicago Opera. 

Clarence Eddy dedicated the new $35,000 organ installed in 

__ the Scottish Rites Cathedral at Memphis, 

[he second music memory contest of the Austin public 

_ Schools was held January 14. 

Experiments in transmitting entire musical comedies by 
wireless will be conducted by the Westinghouse Com 
pany through their radio station in Newark. 

The Chicago Opera revived Carpenter's “Birthday of the 
Infanta” at the Manhattan last week. 

Julia Claussen recently made a successful appearance with 
the St. Louis Orchestra in Kansas City 

Seveik paid tribute to Grisha Monasevitch, pupil of Fred 

_ erick E, Hahn, of Philadelphia 

Students at the Eastman School of Music show keen in 
terest in social and athletic affairs 

Walter Damrosch will conduct several concerts in Stock 
holm this month, 

Ruth Klug, American pianist, made a successful debut in 
Hamburg on January 1. 

Dorothy Follis was married to Karl H. Kitchen on Febru- 
ary 4. 

John McCormack has cancelled his engagements for this 
week owing to a cold. 

Belasco told Raisa if she had sung Minnie in “The Girl of 
the Golden West” ten years ago it would not have 
been taken off the Metropolitan program. 

Mme. Bailey-Apfelbeck is scheduled to play ten concertos 

_ at three concerts in Minneapolis. 

Ferenc Vecsey is an automobile enthusiast 

The Royal Opera at Copenhagen will celebrate its two" hun 
dredth anniversary this year. 

Miron Poliakin, another Auer pupil, was scheduled to ar 
rive in America the end of last month. 

Rudolph Polk, American violinist, has wom high praise from 
Berlin critics. 

Johanna Gadski is suing the Chicago Opera for $500,000, 
alleging libel. ; 


ETHEL CLAR 


Soprano 


SCORES BIG SUCCESS 
After Singing 


“THE AVIATOR” 


(COME FLY WITH ME) 
By Laura Mood 
at the Selwyn Theater, Sunday Evening, Feb. Sth. 


Copies on Sale at G. SCHIRMER, INC. 
3 East 43d St. New York 


x.N, 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


JOSEPH BONNET TELLS OF HIS PLAN TO ESTABLISH 
IN ROCHESTER THE WORLD’S GREATEST ORGAN SCHOOL 


Enthusiastic Over the Prospects There—Refers to the Fine New Equipment—What He Proposes to Do—His Admiration 
for Bach 


the distinguished French organist, 
on his way to Rochester to begin his work there. 
stopped in to greet the Musica, Courter. On Mon 
day of this week Mr. Bonnet started his work as head of 
the master class for organ at the Eastman Conservatory of 


} ISEPH BONNET, 
x 


Music. It is the first time that Mr. Bonnet ever has taught 
except in Paris, He was very enthusiastic over the pros 
pects in Rochester. 

“It is a truly magnificent equipment,” said he, “that Mr 


Eastman has provided for the organ department. There 
is nothing to compare with it at any school in the world 
Not to speak of the $100,000 instrument which will be 
erected in the New Eastman theater, next door to the 
school, there is the $75,000 instrument in Kilbourn Hall 
which will be dedicated the end of this month and on which 





the pupils of my master class will play. This is one of 
the finest organs ever constructed. Ot large size, it has 
been specially voiced so that its sound will not be over 
powering in the—comparatively speaking—small hall. Be 


there are two good sized studio organs for the 
regular teachers of the organ department and no less than 
nine practise organs, each in its own separate sound proof 

om. It is indeed a truly extraordinary equipment, one 
that has never been thought of nor attempted in any school 
befor My classes will be held on Mondays and Thurs 
days of each week and I shall teach five hours each day.” 

How many pupils will you have in your master class?” 

Chat I can not tell exactly as yet. Only those who are 
weil advanced in their studies in the organ department will 
come to me. Following the system of the Paris Conserva 
toire I shall give each pupil a twenty minute period, so that 
thirty pupils could be heard once a week if necessary. This 
length of time is ample to indicate to the student the cor 
rect style of playing necessary for any single number, and 
that, of course, is what my work will really be. In addi 
tion to the students who play, there will be a large class 
f auditors who have the privilege of listening to the 
instruction without playing themselves.” 

‘And what will be your ideal in the conducting of these 
‘ lasse 3?” 

“That which I have always kept before myself—the culti 
vation of organ playing in its highest aspect. You have 
here in America a great number of good organs and an 
equally large number of well equipped organists. I sup 
it is the idea that the public will not M&ten to pure 
organ music—the music of Bach and his school and their 
that leads so many of them almost constantly 
to play music upon the organ that is really not organ music 
but transcriptions or trick pieces. Of course, I do not mean 
to imply that one should play nothing but Bach upon an 
organ, but I do know, and shall concentrate upon teaching 
at Rochester the works of the greatest masters upon which 
the foundation of all organ playing is built. Those who 
have thoroughly mastered stylistically the works of Bach 
and the other composers of legitimate organ music have a 
foundation upon which they can elaborate, playing as much 
of the lighter music as they wish or circumstances seem to 
demand. In this, as in every other branch of art, there 
must be a solid foundation before a student can branch 
out and give free play to his own imagination ; in organ 
playing, this particular foundation is unquestionably the 
ability to play Bach and play him well 

“Further than this, I am convinced that American organ 


ides these 


pose 


successors 


ists frequently underestimate the musical intelligence of 
their audiences. In no country have I found audiences so 
sensitive and responsive to what is really good in organ 


music as here. It is with the Bach groups in my pro 
grams that [ invariably win the greatest successes in my 
recitals in the United States. I had a very concrete ex- 
ample of this in the case of a southern city. I sent on my 
program and the local manager wrote back saying that he 
was very doubtful as to whether a group of Bach would be 
welcomed by his audience, I told him that I never played 
a recital without including Bach, and he gracefully with- 
drew his objections, saying he would be interested in 
watching its effect. As in practically every case, it turned 


out to be the feature of the program in which the audience 
was most interested. 


Immediately at the end of the recital 








he acknowledged his mistake and offered to bring me back 
to the same city for a program entirely of Bach. 

“What I really hope to do in Rochester, with the assist- 
ance of the able teachers who are associated with me there 
in the organ department, is to form a school for organ 
which, in the maintenance of high ideals and conscientious 
and universal striving to reach among the pupils, shall be 
second to none in the world, and which shall contribute 
its share to the great upward and refining tendency in music 
which has so impressed me ever since | first came to the 
United States.” 


Mrs. Eddins of Tuscaloosa Now with Regneas 


“Those who think that all that is good vocally is shut 
up w.thin the walls of New York City are greatly in 
error,” said Jose ph Regneas, well known vocal instructor 
of New York. “To have their minds disabused they need 
but meet the many wide awake, sterling women who each 





MRS. HARRY N. 


soprano, 


EDDINS, 


year come to New York from the smaller centers of the 
United States and Canada to rehabilitate themselves, and 
refresh their minds and bodies with new ideas and inspiring 
associations.” 

Such a one is Mrs. H. N. Eddins, head of the music 
department in the University of Tuscaloosa, Ala., and who 
is one of the finest sopranos in that se ction of the country. 
Mrs. Eddins each year visits New York City for three or 
four weeks, during which time = attends the opera and 
various concerts and recitals. Each morning she goes to 
Mr, Regneas, to gain a keener insight into proper vocal 
technic, and coaching songs for her own recital and concert 
work through the South. Mrs. Eddins, like many instruc- 
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Delights 28 different audiences at the 
Capitol Theatre in New York City with 28 
performances of Liszt’s concerto in E flat 
for piano and orchestra from January 15 to 


January 21, 1922. 


Touring in Middle Atlantic and 
Middle Western States throughout 
the Spring. 


Available for a few dates—and 
for May Festivals 


Season 1922-23 now booking 




























_ HERMA MENTH, 55 Tiemann Place, New York City 


Address Management of 







Phone: Morningside 5690 



















February 9, 1922 





An Opportunity for Vocal Students 


In the issues of December 29, January 5 and 12, the 
following announcement appeared : 


{Tuz Musica Covrrer is in receipt of the appended 
letter, the writer of which desires to remain anonymous for 
obvious reasons, although the Musicat Courizr is assured 
that he is fi il Applications should be 
made in writing to N. R. S., Care of the Musica 
Courter, and they will be forwarded to the proper person, 
—Editor’s Note.] 

To the Musical Courier: 

In my endeavor to aid talented music students I have 
heretofore met with disappointment, and have come to 
the conclusion that no man appreciates that which he dovs 
not work for or can get for nothing. Furthermore, it is 
my conviction that instead of concentrating my _ energies 
toward the welfare of one or two artists, I could aid a 
greater number if the following plan were carried out: 

(1) I desire to make an offer to ten vocal students who 
show exceptional talent and voices, and who are under 
thirty years of age. 

(2) They must bind themselves to at least three years’ 
study of vocal culture, taking two lessons a week. 

(3) The student must pay $3 a lesson, the balance to 
be paid by me to the teacher I select to carry out this 
undertaking. 

I vtrietiy stipulate that my name be not mentioned should 
ou care to announce my offer, as I do not desire to be 
vothered with any personal correspondence. I shall leave 
the final arrangement in the hands of my lawyer and ap- 
plicants may make their arrangements through him, 


As a result of the publicity given this offier by the 
Musica Courter, Leon Rains, the teacher chosen by 
the gentleman who is desirous of helping ten talented 
music students, informs the Musicat Courter that he 
has already selected five of the stipulated number, 
after having heard many voices. The representative 
of the gentleman who is making the offer is a member 
of the firm of H. A. & C. E. Heydt, New York at- 
torneys. He states that his client’s offer to assist ten 
music students still holds good. The other five will 
be. selected from the applicants who will be heard in 
the order in which their applications are received. 
The class was scheduled to begin on February 1. 














tors, erin in eal with a pedagogue like itiaeed: 
where interpretation and technic go hand in hand. 

Mrs. Eddins will this year spend her first summer in 
Maine with Mr. Regneas. The interest in her own pupils 
at the Alabama College at Tuscaloosa grows with each 
returning season, and to further her plans for the develop- 
ment of her own class she requires the inspiration and 
knowledge that one receives at Raymond, Maine, with 
Regneas. 

Mrs, Eddins again expects to return home after three 
weeks in New York full of vim and energy, to impart to 
the many beautiful voices under her care there the Same 
splendid technic which she uses herself in her own success- 
ful singing. She has arranged to bring Frieda Hempel to 
Tuscaloosa for a recital. 


Jordan Closes Mt. Wisuien Community Course 


Mt. Vernon, Ohio, January 19, 1922——-The Mt. Vernon 
Community Course for the year came to a brilliant close 
last night with a recital by Mary Jordan. This queenly 
woman of beauty sings as sings a woman of broad educa- 
tion, and rich in experience; but we loved her most for 
the human quality that she constantly displays in her art. 
Through vocal perfection the real individual speaks. 

Her program was delightfully varied in character. The 
Samson aria, “Mon coeur souvre a ta voix,” was splendidly 
given. The French songs, Russian songs and Negro spirit- 
uals were particularly attractive—as sung by this versatile 
artist. “La Chevelure,” Debussy, with its appealing beauty ; 
“Les Papillons,” D’Ambrosio, with its charming daintiness, 
and the two songs of Fourdrain—‘Impression Basque” and 
“Chanson Norvegienne”—with their dramatic realism, 
formed the French group. “Chanson Norvegienne” had to 
be repeated. The Russian songs, “The Birch Switch,” Dar- 
gomijsky, and “The Timid Lover,” Little Russian, prefaced 
by the story in English but sung in Russian, delighted the 
audience and their repetition was demanded. The Negro 
Spirituals arranged by H. T. Burleigh, with a deep re- 
ligious fervor as given by Miss Jordan, were beautiful. The 
audience refused to be satisfied until she sang two addi- 
tional ones as encores. 

There were also on the program songs by Carpenter, 
Deis, Brahe, Cyril Scott, and Kursteiner, each receiving 
careful consideration from the artist. Her program closed 
with a thrilling rendition of Mary Turner Salter’s stirring 
song, “Vox Invicta.” D 


Kathryn Meisle at Philadelphia 


On Sunday evening, January 22, Kathryn Meisle sang at 
a concert arranged by Mrs. John F. Braun of Merion, at 
the Philadelphia Music Settlement School. The audience 
was a very large one and Miss Meisle and John F. Braun, 
the Philadelphia tenor, who so rarely appears in public, 
provided a great treat for the large audience. The accom- 
paniments were played by Mrs. Braun, who, before her 
marriage, as Edith Evans, played Mme. Schumann-Heink’s 
accompaniments for several years. 

This concert was the first opportunity Philadelphians have 
had to hear Miss Meisle since her triumphant appearance 
with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra last October. 
During the past season this contralto has been heard in 
recital in Chicago, Rochester, St. Joseph and many other 
cities. Before the season closes she will have sung the lead- 
ing role in Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater” with the Boston Han- 
del and Haydn Society at its Spring Festival concert, as 
well as appearing as soloist with the Harmonic Club in 
Cleveland and giving a special matinee at the Ann Arbor 
music festival on May 20. 


A Hurlbut Pupil for Opera 


Flora La Mon, soprano, and pupil of Harold Hurlbut, 
was recently engaged as prima donna in a company as- 
sembled to present operas in condensed form throughout 
the middle west and west. Miss La Mon won the engage- 
ment by her excellent singing of a scene from “Madame 
Butterfly.” The manager made this comment: “Her present | 
lack of actual stage experience is more ‘than compensated 
for by her beautiful very useful voice.” 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


DAVID BISPHAM AS I KNEW HIM 





Emily Harford Avery, His Assistant and Accompanist for More Than Five Years, Gives Some Intimate Pictures of the 
Celebrated Artist Recently Deceased 


ITH each recurring New Year, there comes the 

thought of those who have left this sphere of human 

knowledge since the world joyously acclaimed a new 
set of figures for the calendar. Among those whom the 
musical world could ill afford to lose was David Bispham, 
who died last fall. Like every great man, he was no sooner 
dead than a great host of stories about him appeared from 
all directions, until one became quite confused, so many 
and varied were they. One of the surest ways to learn a 
person’s character is to work with him day after day, year 
after year; so for the truth about the real David Bispham 
the person who had worked with him for more than five 
years, as accompanist and ‘assistant, was sought. Her 
name is Emily Harford Avery, and she proved to be one 





EMILY HARFORD AVERY, 


who has taken over the studio of the late David Bispham, 


of those people whose happy disposition is at once evi- 
denced in her merry smile and the twinkle in her eye, which 
became pensive when I stated my errand. 

LauGHED AT Mark Twain Just Berore He Diep. 


“Oh, it was so terrible to have him go so soon,” she 
said with a sigh, “and it was sudden in spite of the fact 
that he had not been well. I had no idea he was really so 
ill. The day before he died he talked of his plans and 
what he would do when he got better. I made the nurse 
promise to telephone me if anything went wrong and then 
went home, but not before I had promised to bring my hus- 
band and dine with him the next day, which was Sunday. 
And then before we could get there the message came to 
hurry, but even so it was too late and he was dead when 
we arrived. It seems to me that one of the saddest things 
about any death is that one is always wondering if things 
would have turned out differently if we had acted in any 
other way than as we did. 

“And on Friday—he died on Sunday—we read Mark 
Twain’s ‘Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court’ 
which was one of his favorite books, and had such a happy 
time laughing over its funny situations. 

“He meant so much to those who really knew him, and 
his wonderful personality was so vital that even to this 
day it seems to me as though he is still there, directing the 
whole performance at the studios as in the days gone by. 


Wantep to Do Straigut Drama. 


“It was the middle of August when he complained of not 
feeling well. He had been working quite strenuously and 
I thought a little vacation would do him good, but I could 
not persuade him to go away. He just would not give up. 
Even when he was so sick, his brain kept working, working, 
and after he had been delirious he looked up at me once and 
said, ‘Emiline, I’ve always said I did not want to die until 
I had done straight leg:timate drama on the stage.’ What 
could I do but assure him that he would still have that 
opportunity.” 

His Works AND Liprary. 

“That reminds me that we have had several inquiries 
regarding -works he wrote. Do you know whether he left 
any books on his singing and methods aside from his very 
interesting autob:ography ?” 

“No, I do not think so. He had, however, prepared a 
very interesting work on programs which I believe Theodore 
Presser is.to publish. It contains three typical programs— 
one for men, one for women and one for either. They are 
by French, English and modern composers, with interesting 
illustrations. He also wrote a very interesting and instruct- 
ive preface which offers much of practical value. 

“Mr. Bispham had a very interesting library of his own 
and was punctilious about keeping a record of his programs 
and the many clippings which concerned him. Indeed, he 
had his programs from his very first appearance bound. 
His was a varied collect:on, with first editions, lovely man- 
uscripts, every opera score, and other treasures dear to the 
heart of a collector. I do hope that it will be possible to 
have this collection kept together and put to some practical 
good for the use of musicians generally. I know it would 
be his wish. Then there are all of. his operatic costumes 
which would make a most interesting permapent exhibit. 
It would be a nice idea, it seems to me, to do something like 
that which was done with the Booth collection which is now 
at the Players’ Club”—an idea to which I registered hearty 
approval. 

How It Happenep. 

“Tell me, how did you meet Mr. Bispham and how did 
you happen to have the good fortune to get the opportunity 
to work with him,” I questioned. 

“It was one summer in the Catskills, We both happened 
to be up there and Mr. Bispham had brought ‘Elijah’ with 
him to study before an appearance at Ocean Grove. It was 
necessary to do quite a bit of transposing which I was able 
to do for him at sight, and he was so pleased that he became 
interested in my work. Later when he began to teach he 
sent me a telegram. Of course, I was delighted and came 
to study and work with him. I never did get away after 


that for any length of time, although he was away fre 
quently. The last year was a very busy one at the studio, 
and in addition he filled about forty engagements at a 
minimum. I played for nearly all of them, so you may be 
sure I did not have much time to be idle. Among those 
engagements were four with the Damrosch Orchestra and 
two with the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

“It was great fun to travel with him, for he never missed 
anything when traveling nor allowed the rest of us to miss 
anything. 

Late OnLy ONceE. 


“And he never would be late. He would start a couple of 
hours ahead of time rather than be ten minutes late. That 
makes me think of a funny thing which happened last June 
Helen . Jeffrey, Mr. Bispham and I were in Pittsburgh, 
where we were to give several recital programs. Miss 
Beegle came for us in the afternoon of the first day and 
took us to the hall. It was a very hot day. In the evening 
we decided we could find our way without any help, so we 
started in ample time. But something was wrong, Either 
we had not noticed the direction very carefully, or else all 
ways looked very much alike, for we walked and we walked 
and we walked, and we asked this person and we asked that 
person and we looked in vain for our goal, but all to no 
purpose. The time was rapidly going and we were begin- 
ning to get very much worried when we finally found a 
person who was able to help us, Then we found we had 
come out of a different door at the hotel and accordingly 
were moving in exactly the opposite d:rection to the one 
we should have taken. It all turned out all right, of course, 
although we were ten minutes late—the only time I ever 
knew Mr. Bispham to be late—and it seemed funny after- 
wards but it wasn’t quite so funny when we were so hot 
and so worried about the outcome. 


Distrkrp to HAve ANYONE Arraip or Him. 


“Like many another man who has an exterior which at 
first might seem a little gruff, Mr, Bispham was unusually 
fond of people, and nothing displeased him more than to 
have someone afraid of him. Many times would-be pupils 
came to the studios so that he might hear their voices. 

“Well, what have you to sing,’ he would say a little 
bruskly. Sometimes they had something—often nothing. 

“ ‘Well, sing me a scale then,’ he would explain, and many 
times I have seen them so petrified with fright that they 
could not even do that. Then he would make some criti- 
cisms and they would be even more terrified. 

“‘“Ahem,’ he would say very solemnly, ‘I don’t think you 
are ready for me. Have some work with Miss Emily. When 
you get to the point where you are sure of yourself, we will 
have some lessons.’ 

A Founper or Desut ASSOCIATION, 


“As you doubtless know, Mr. Bispham was one of the 
founders of the Debut Association, and its success was very 
dear to his heart. I am the official accompanist for the 
organization, for they wanted Mr. Bispham’s accompanist 
to do that work. Wasn't it a sweet thought?” 

“And besides that, you are keeping up the work of the 
Bispham studios, pursuing his methods of instructions?” 

“Yes, and I get so much comfort out of it. I feel as 
though he were there, saying ‘That's right, Emily, just keep 
on working; there’s nothing like work after all.’” 


H. R. F. 


Telegrams Attest Namara’s Concert Successes 

Again Marguerite Namara’s managers, Haensel & Jones, 
have been the recipient of telegrams attesting to the suc- 
cess of that prima donna in recent concerts: “You may be 
interested to know what a tremendous ‘hit’ Namara made in 
Memphis in concert last Monday night before a very select 
critical audience. We are hoping to secure a return engage- 
ment.” Thus ran the first telegram from the American 
Legion of the Tennessee city, under date of January 20. 

The second telegram was even more enthusiastic. This 





MARGUERITE NAMARA, 


soprano. 


was from the Rockford Art Club, of the city in Illinois, 
where Mme. Namara sang in recital after her Memphis en- 
gagement : 

“Madame Namara’s recital here Wednesday evening was 
by the unanimous opinion of the public and of musical 
critics one of the greatest successes, artistically and musi- 
cally, ever given in Rockford. The charm and beauty of 
the young singer, combined with the sense of the dramatic 
with which she sang her opera selections, won ‘for her 
sincere appreciation and applause. Her voice of pure lyric, 
bell-like quality, thrilled her audience, and her gracious 
manner and winning informality combined with her ability 
to play the accompaniments to her charming encores, 
brought much praise. Every song was delightful and every- 
one expressed the hope of hearing her again.” 





| WHAT THE JURY THINKS | 





[The music critics of the New York dailies constitute 
the jury in the appended extracts from criticisms which 
have appeared in our local newspapers. Many concerts 
and operas are given in the metropolis, and the follow- 
ing day the critics agree or disagree on the merits or 
demerits of the performer. However, on most occasions 
the writers do not agree, and this department is run 
for the purpose of reproducing some of the flat contra- 
dictions, showing that, after all, the review constitutes 
but the perdonal opinion of the critic who covers the 
performance.—Editor’s Note.] 


Amy Ellerman, Contralto, January 24 


Sun 
A rather sombre voice of some 


World 


A variety in tone color quite 
unusual with contraltos, ‘ what monotonous color. 
“Traeume” was one of the best Hardly enough breath support 
things she did, to carry her through the pro 
longed phrases of Wagner's 
“Traeume,” 
Herald Evening Mail 
The singer's interpretations It is more in a lack of power 
were good, Her pronunciation to create just the picture in the 
was clear, her skill in publish mind of the listener that her 


ing through song the poetic color art shows need of growth. 
and feeling of text very credit 


able. 


Accompanist for Harriet Van Emden, 


January 24 


Werner Josten, 


Sun 
Miss Van Emden's recital was 
held with the rather too 
“present help” of the composer, 
Werner Josten, at the piano. 


Evening Journal 
Werner Josten was the sing- 
er’s accompanist, and an extra 
ordinary good one, 


Edith Mason in “Butterfly,” January 27 


Globe Evening Mail 
Pathos and winsome tender- Later (after the first act) 
ness were in her impersonation there was no clutch of tragedy 
of the little Japanese wife, in her portrayal 
‘ World 
She . » gavea. . touch 
ing impersonation. 
é Tribune | Evening Mail 
She made a charming creature But she was scarcely a con 
out of Madame Butterfly. vincing Butterfly, 
Marie Ivogiin, Soprano, January 29 
American Globe 
Mme, Ivogiin’s voice is. . . Mme. Ivogiin's highest 
of a delicate flute-like timbre in notes were this time the merest 
lofty attitudes, squeaks, 
Julius Richter, Violinist, January 30 
Tribune Evening Mail 
Julius Richter . . displayed Due to absence of appeal in 
a tone of great smoothness and his tone, much of the time his 


of a silken quality that wooed success was only moderate. 


the ear, 


ERNEST DAVIS 


Tenor of Reengagements 


























Soloist New York Oratorio Society, 
Carnegie Hall, New York, February 21. 


Will Be In the Middle West April and May 


For available dates, address RAOUL BIAIS 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y, 
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In “MME. BUTTEHE 


EDITH MASON’S NEW YORK DEBUT AS “RUTTERFLY” 


In the recent performance of the Chicago 
Opera Company. 





“There was dewy freshness 
in her voice” 


H. E. KREHBIEL in the N. Y. Tribune 


Mr. H. E. Krehbiel in the New York Tribune: 


“She made a charming creature out of Mme. Butterfly 
both musically and dramatically. She won the enthusi- 
astic sympathy of the audience at once, and held it.” 


Mr. Max Smith in the New York American: 


“Never before in the writer’s recollection has the first 
act been sung in a manner that approached so close to 
perfection from a purely vocal point of view. The high 
D flat she gave out in limpid and vibrant tone absolutely 
impeccable. A pure lyric soprano, admirably equal- 
ized throughout its range, and peculiarly responsive in 
lofty altitudes.” 





Mr. Deems Taylor in the New York World: 


“She sang last night with smoothness and beauty of tone, and gave a charmingly plastic and touching 
impersonation of Puccini’s toy heroine. Her voice is as bright and colorful as it ever was.” 


Mr. Henry T. Finck in the New York Evening Post: 


“Her voice, always of lovely quality, has gained in volume and mellowness, and she knows how to 
infuse it with colour and dramatic passion. Inthe love duo there was a passionate ardour which thrilled 


her audience.” 


Mr. Pitts Sanborn in the New York Globe: 

“Rumors have reached here from Latin America and from Europe that Mrs. Mason has subsequently 
developed into one of the most remarkable singers of our day. To judge from her performance last 
night, the rumors are undoubtedly true. Pathos and winsome tenderness were in her impersonation 


of the little Japanese wife.” 
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AS “PINKERTON” 


‘EDWARD JOHNSON 





“He is one of the best tenors,— 
I say ‘tenors,—not American 
tenors ,—now before the 
public.” 


—HENRY T. FINCK in the N. Y. Eve. Post 


Mr. H. E. Krehbiel in the New York Tribune: 

“Mr. Edward Johnson’s conception of the errant lover 
is a fine one, and there was as proper a pose in his sing- 
ing as there was in his appearance and bearing as an 
American Naval officer.” 


Mr. Max Smith in the New York American: 

“A more satisfying impersonation in voice, bearing, and 
demeanor than he gave of the Yankee Lieutenant, it is 
difficult, indeed, to recall.” 


Mr. Deems Taylor in the New York World: 


“Edward Johnson sang Pinkerton beautifully, and acted with such genuine charm and grace, that the 


character for once, stopped being an impossible cad.” 


Mr. Henry T. Finck in the New York Evening Post: 


“His clear, ringing, pure tones mingled ecstatically with the Soprano’s, and in bearing he was a true 


naval officer.” 


Mr. Pitts Sanborn in the New York Evening Globe: 


“The Canadian tenor was in splendid voice, and for diction and style his singing could not have been 


surpassed.” 


BOTH ARTISTS: 


8 East 34th Street, New York 
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CAST OF 


who successfully presented, 


SIXTY 
under the direction of R. H. Richards, the Gilbert and Sullivan opera, “The 


ITHACA CONSERVATORY 


Vikado,” 


STUDENTS FROM 


ITHACA CONSERVATORY’S ANNUAL MID-WEEK EVENTS 
THE BEST IN THE INSTITUTION’S LONG HISTORY 


Ithaca, N. Y., Feb. 1, 1922—Two hundred pupils of the 
Ithaca Con Music and Associated Schools are 
receiving congratulations on the success of the annual 
mid-week events, which have just been concluded, It is said 
that the mid-week was the most successful since the Con 
servatory was founded in 1892. 


servatory of 


Opening the eventful week's program was the annual con 
cert of the Conservatory orchestra, under the personal direc- 
tion of Prof. Paul Stoeving, the organization scoring a 

ell merited triumph and reflecting the high standard to 
which Professor Stoeving has brought the orchestra. The 
soloists were Margaret Gerberich, soprano; Theresa Ellis 
pianist, and Frances Ella Yontz, violinist, the last named 
being a graduate of the Leipsic Conservatory of Music and 
winner of the Otokar Sevcik master-scholarship at the 
Ithaca Conservatory of Music. On short notice she played 
the concerto in one movement for violin and orchestra, 
arranged by Professor Stoeving, and her rendition was one 
the most brilliant accomplishments on the program. 


Professor Sevcik was delighted with Professor Stoeving’s 
saying: “It is wonderful, thoroughly violinistic, 


composition, 
hearted music, and ought to be heard in New 


and warm 
York 

lhe appreciative audience expressed enthusiastic approval 
of the orchestral program, declaring the organization to be 
the best that has represented the Ithaca Conservatory in 
many 

Sharing honors with the music pupils was the presentation 
of “Little Women,” from Louisa M, Alcott’s well known 
hook, by pupils of the Williams School of Expression and 
Dramatic Art. They gave two splendid performances at the 
Lyceum Theater, the cast including George C. Williams, 


years 


John Craig, Irene Nicholas, Evalina Lockwood, Laura 
Hinkley, Alice Neuman, Julia Vail, Ethel Wellington, 
Raymond Smith, Lester Sisson, LeRoy Hart and Dorothy 


Mae Newkirk 


As the third mid-week event the pupils of the Ithaca 
School of Physical Education gave an interesting exhibi- 
tion of athletic training, a resume of the first term of school 

ork of the under the direction of Dr. Albert 
H. Sharpe and his assistant, Elsie Hugger 

The concluding an epochal week in the school 
history was the Gilbert and 


rhe play was directed by Thomas J. Kelly. 


new school, 


leature of 
excellent performanée of the 


Sullivan opera, “The Mikado,” given twice at the Lyceum 
Theater, under the direction of R. H. Richards, head of the 
school’s department of public school music. There was a 


pupils in the revival which was splendidly 
sung, well costumed and delightfully staged. The part of 
Nanki-Poo was sung by Dr. Carl Howe, tenor; Poo-Bah, 
by Philip Oberg, who sang the role on short notice and 
scored a triumph with his brilliant work; Pish-Tush, by 


cast ol sixty 


George Scott, and other roles, well sung, as follows: Ko-Ko, 
Everett Crawford; the Mikado, Harry Gretton; Yum-Yum, 
Pitti-Sing and Peep-Bo, by Margaret Gerberich, Alice 


Brewer and Eleanor Dodd; attendant, Lester Sisson, and 
the role of Katisha, which was splendidly done by Katherine 
Hassler, contralto. There was a harmonious chorus of 
fifty pupils, who took the parts of Japanese school girls and 
nobles. Mr. Richards received numerous congratulations 
on the successful production. During the week the Mu Phi 


Epsilon and Sigma Alpha Iota sororities entertained at af- 
ternoon tea dances. L. E. M. 


Constance Beardsley in California 


Constance Beardsley, pianist, is wintering in the land 
of sunshine, California. Her activity in the Motor Corps 
of America during the war will be recalled. The accom- 





CONSTANCE BEARDSLEY, 


pianist, and her studio, 


panying picture gives an idea of the entrance to her unique 
studio in San Francisco, as well as of the bright young 
pianist herself. She is very active there, having played 
the Grieg concerto with the Heller orchestra, November 6, 


OF MUSIC, 
at the Lyceum Theater, Ithaca, N. 


Y., January 26 and 27. 


with fine success (the Musica Courter published a flat- 
tering notice from a local paper at that time), and more 
recently giving a studio musicale, which was attended by 
prominent musical and society people of San Francisco. 

Quoting the San Francisco Bulletin of recent date: “Miss 
Beardsley, who came from New York not long ago, has 
made a success here with her music and has become popu 
lar socially. She has arranged a series of Lenten musicales 
to take place at the Maitland Theater. They will be given 
in the morning, will be small, and in the nature of private 
entertainments,” 


| NEW YORK CONCERTS | 








Thursday, February 9 


Philharmonic Orchestra, evening............ Carnegie Hall 
Amy Grant, opera recital, morning............/ Aeolian Hall 
Ashley Pettis, piano recital, evening........../ Aeolian Hall 
Chicago String Quartet, afternoon............. Town Hall 
Paul Reimers, song recital, evening............. Town Hall 
Friday, February 10 
Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon.......... Carnegie Hall 
Don Fuchs, song recital, evening............ Carnegie Hall 
Joseph Schwarz, song recital, evening........./ Aeolian Hall 
Saturday, February 11 
Josef Hofmann, piano recital, afternoon..... Carnegie Hall 
Percy Grainger, piano recital, afternoon....../ Aeolian Hall 
Felian Garzia, piano recital, evening........../ Aeolian Hall 
Sunday, February 12 
Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon.......... Carnegie Hall 
Symphony Society of New York, afternoon...Aeolian Hall 
William Bachaus, piano recital, afternoon...... Town Hall 
Emil S. Eyer, song recital, evening............. Town Hall 
Galli-Curci, song recital, afternoon..... Met. Opera House 
John McCormack, song recital, evening........ Hippodrome 
Monday, February 13 
Jascha Heifetz, violin recital, afternoon...... Carnegie Hall 
WIGS TRUE, QUUIMIE . oo cc aece ss ycccssee os Carnegie Hall 
Beethoven Association, evening ............../ Aeolian Hall 
Helen Leveson, song recital, evening........... Town Hall 
Tuesday, February 14 
Rachmaninoff, piano recital, evening........ Carnegie Hall 
Serge Prokofieff, piano recital, afternoon...../ Aeolian Hall 
Ethel Hayden, song recital, evening.......... Aeolian Hall 
Philharmonic Orchestra, evening........ Met. Opera House 


Wednesday, February 15 
Joseph Borissoff, violin recital, afternoon....Carnegie Hall 
Bronislaw Huberman, violin recital, evening. .Carnegie Hall 
Margherita Valdi, song recital, afternoon...../ Aeolian Hall 


Inga Julievna Her Own Manager 


Inga Julievna, Norwegian soprano, has decided to handle 
her own bookings for the balance of the season and there- 
fore no longer is under the management of the J. H. Albert 
Musical Bureau. All inquiries should hereafter be addressed 
to Mme. Julievna’s secretary, Cathrine B. McGirr, 252 West 
Ninety-first street, New York. 





VALENTINA GRESPI 


VIOLINIST 


Management : 
HARRY and ARTHUR CULBERTSON 


Aeolian Hall 4832 Dorchester Ave. 
New York Chicago 
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WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


From February 9 to February 23 





i Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. * 
“haemo Wy Voy 00. Mein, RCS Hk 
Institute, W. Va. Feb. Boston, -? Feb. 16. 4 


pvacin ie WwW. Va., rene 15. 
Louisville, Ky., Feb, 17. 
Indianapolis, Ind., a 21. 
Chicago, Ill., Feb. 
St. Louis, Mo., Beh 

Artone Quartet: 
Detroit, Mich., Feb. 14. 


Barber, Lyell: 
Brooklyn, N, Y., Feb. 17. 


Baroni, Alice: 
Savannah, Ga., Feb. 
Jacksonville, Fia., eb, 11, 
New Orleans, La., Feb. 13. 
Mobile, Ala., Feb. 15. 
Birmingham, Ala., Feb. 16. 
omens Ga, ric. vis, 20. a. 
attanooga, Tenn., Fel : 
Nashville, Tenn. + Feb. 23. Hackett, Arthur: 
Lansing, Mich., Feb. 10. 


a pst renga Feb. 17 Heifetz, Jascha: 
xington, Ky., Feb. 17. Montclair, N. J., Feb, 10. 


Montreal, Can., 
Ottawa, Can. -» Feb, 22. 
Kingston, Can., Feb, 23. 


Gabrilowitsch, Ossip: 
Omaha, Neb., Feb. 12. 
Denver, Colo., Feb. 13. 
Kansas City, Kan., Feb. 18. 

Gerhardt, Elena: 
Indianapolis, Ind., Feb. 13. 
Aurora, N. Y., Feb. ) >i 
Detroit, Mich., Feb. 23. 


Gill, Virginia: 





Boston Symphony Orchestra: Albany, N. Y., Feb. i4. 
Cambridge, Mass., Feb. 9. Hess, Myra: 
ae Cambridge, Mass., Feb, 9. 
Braslau, Sophie: Galveston. Tex., Feb, 15. 


Salina, Kan., Feb. 10. Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 18. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 13. 
Brown, Eddy: 
New Castle, Pa., Feb. 


Buhlig, Richard: 
Los Angeles, Cal., Feb, 10. 
Criterion Male Quartet: 


York, Pa., Feb. 9. 
Montclair, N, J., Feb. 10. 


Curtis, Vera: 
New Bedford, Mass., Feb. 12. 
D’Alvarez, Marguerite: 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb, 17. 
Baltimore, Md., Feb, 20. 
Dux, Claire: 
Chicago, Ill, Feb. 
Fanning, Cecil: 


Natchez, Miss., Feb. 10. 
Red Springs, ny C., Feb. 16. 
Rock Hill, , Feb. 17, 
Charleston, i. Ce Feb. 19. 


Flonzaley Quartet: : 


Charlottesville, Va., Feb. 9. 
Baltimore, Md., Feb, 10. 


Hinkle, Florence: 

17. Port Huron, Mich., Feb. 9. 
Holmquist, Gustaf: 

Chicago, Ill., Feb, 16, 
Howell, Dicie: 

Detroit, Mich., Feb, 14. 
Illingworth, Nelson: 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Feb, 16. 

Vheeling, W. 'Va., Feb. om 

Cincinnati, Ohio., Feb, 21. 
Jeffrey, Helen: 

Lawrenceville, N. J., Feb, 11. 
Kerns, Grace: 

Albany, N. Y., Feb. 23. 
Kindler, Hans: 

Ann Arbor, Mich., Feb. 20. 
Konecny, Josef: 


Pratt, Kan., Feb. 10. 

Yates Center, Kan., Feb. 13. 
Girard, Kan. 14, 
Osage City, as Feb. 16. 
Great Bend, Kan., Feb. 17. 
Stafford, Kan. «» Feb. 20. 


10-11, 


hree Rivers, Can. Feb, 20. 


West Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 20. 


San Francisco, Cal., Feb. 23. 


Little Rock, Ark., F.b, 21. 
Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 23 


Philadelphia Orchestra: 


Washington, D. C., Feb. 14 
Baltimore, Md., Feb, 15. 


Price, James: 
Detroit, Mich., Feb, 14. 
Rachmaninoff, Sergei: 


Kinsley, Kan., Feb. 21. 
Dodge City, Ran., Feb, 22. 
Lamar, Colo,, Feb, 23. 
Kouns, Nellie and Sara: 
Menominee, Mich., Feb. 13. 
Topeka, Kan., Feb. 17, 
Kubelik, Jan: 
Nashville, Tenn., Feb, 10, 
Land, Harold: 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Feb. 14, 
Lawson, Franceska Kaspar: 
Mansfield, Pa., Feb. 10. 
Alliance, Ohio, Feb, 12. 
Saltsburg, Pa., Feb. 14. 
Norfolk, Va., Feb, 16. 
Letz Quartet: 
Forsyth, Ga., Feb. 9. 
Holling, View Feb 11, Schelling, Ernest: 


12. 
Chapel Hill, N, C,, Feb. 13. St. Louis, Mo., Feb, 10-11. 
New Bern, N. C., Feb, 14. Chicago, Ill., Feb, 17-18. 


Elizabeth, N. J., Feb. 23. 
Reuter, Rudolph: 

Chicago, Ill., Feb. 15, 
Reviere, Berta: 

Syracuse, N. Y., Feb. 10. 
Reyes, Juan: 

Chicago, Tll., Feb. 15. 


Sweet Briar, Va., Feb. 17. . is 

Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 19. Schumann-Heink, Ernestine: 

Hartford, Conn,., Feb, 22. Boise, Idaho, Feb. 13, 
Maier, Gay: Sousa’s Band: 


1. Havana, Cuba, Feb. 7-11. 
Key West, Fla., Feb. 13, 


Detroit, Mich., Feb, 1 
Chicago, IIl., Fer. 12. 
Lima, ‘Ohio. Feb, 14. 


Miami, Fla., Feb. 14. 
Cleveland, Ohio., Feb, 15. Daytona Beach, Fla., Feb. 15 
Buffalo, N. Y., Feb, 16 


Toledo, Ohio., Feb. 17, Sparkes, Lenora: 

Toronto, Can., Feb. 18, Lafayette, La., Feb, 10. 

Erie, Pa., Feb. 20. Orange, Texas, Feb. 14, 

Meadville, Pa., Feb, 21. Beaumont, Texas, Feb. 35. 

Montreal, Can., Feb. 23. oy Texas, ving $ 

: Smithville, Texas., Feb, 20. 
Murphy, Lambert: Hot Springs, Ark., Feb, 22. 
2 do g . 

McKeesport, Pa., Feb, 9. Stanbury, Douglas: 
Namara: Hamilton, Ont., Feb. 16. 

Peoria, Ill., Feb. 10. 


Belleville, Ont., Feb. 20. 
Nielsen, Alice: Stanley, Helen: 
Jamestown, N. D., Feb. 153. 


Yakima, Wash., Feb. 10, 
Pattiera, Tino: : Swinford, Jerome: 
Lynchburg, Va., Feb. 20. 


Providence, R, I., Feb. 7-8 
Pattison, Lee: Thomlinson, Ralph: 
+ picene Ill., Feb, 12, 


Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 20 
Lima, Ohio, F Feb. 14. Tyrone, Ada: 
Toronto, Can., Feb, 18, . 7 - 
Erie, Pa., Feb. 20 Stamford, Conn., Feb, 12 
Meadville, Pa., Feb. 21. Watson, Pauline: 
Montreal, Can., Feb, 23. Ea . " 
yi ston, Pa., Feb. 10. 
Peegé, Charlotte: Elmira, N, Y., Feb. 13. 
Ft. Worth, Texas, Feb, 9. Shamokin, Pa., Feb. 15. 
San Antonio, Texas, Feb. 11. Williamsport, Pa., Feb. 17 


Galveston, Texas, Feb. 14, , . ; 
Houston, Texas., Feb. 16. Zerola, Nicola: 
Baltimore, Md., Feb. 20 


Shreveport, La., Feb. 18. 





Another Poem Dedicated to Leginska 


Written by James Fenimore Cooper, Jr., who died of 
pneumonia in camp during the war, an interesting poem, en- 
titled “To Ethel Leginska,” has been published in his book 
of poetry, called “Afterglow.” Mr. Cooper is a great- 
grandson of the novelist, who is known and reckoned among 
the first of the American novelists of note. The poem fol- 
lows : 


Leginska! Thou hast plunged deep to the haft 


The dagger of thy music in my soul, 
And no Lethean drug can make me whole, 


Thou art bewitched—-thy wide-set eyes have read 
Beethoven’s high and mystic tragedy, , 
And Bach’s rich scroll has not been hid from thee. 


Thou weavest thy spell about me!--and I know 
Thou swayest with a rhythm that is not thine- 
And art afire with ecstasy divine. 


Thou art pure disembodied sound—thy hands 
Are quick with light—with gesture undesigned 
Thou strewest unknown treasures to the wind. 


Thou art the shivering reed, that in the dun 
And wide morasses where life’s waters flow, 
Doth tell which way the eternal currents blow. 


Harriet Van Emden at White House 


President and Mrs. Harding entertained diplomats repre- 
senting forty-two nations in the diplomatic corps at dinner 
in the White House, Thursday evening, January 19. After 
the dinner a musical program was presented by Harriet 
Van Emden, soprano, and Paul Kochanski, violinist. 

Miss Van Emden was highly commended by the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. ‘Harding, who expressed themselves de- 
lighted with her voice and her work. A large box of roses 
from the White House greenhouses accompanied a letter 
of warm appreciation. 

Mrs. Marshall Field, who was one of the guests, imme- 
diately engaged Miss Van Emden as soloist for a concert 
at her Washington home on January 22. 

Florence Harvey, who supplied admirable accompani- 
ments at the White House, was also engaged to accompany 
Miss Van Emden at the home of Mrs. Field. 





Santa Barbara Greets Schumann-Heink 


Recently, after an absence of twelve years, Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink sang again in Santa Barbara, Cal., mak- 
ing her concert a wholly joyous occasion. The diva herself 
enjoyed it vastly, the audience gave every evidence of being 
thrilled with delight, and the only flaw in an otherwise per- 
fect evening was that there were not enough seats for the 
crowd that clamored for admission. 

“Not the least of the joys of the evening was to discover that 
we still have with us, the same | Schumann-Heink we have 
known and loved so many years,” wrote the Press. “In spite 
of the passing of the twelve years, including the years of the 
world war with all that it cost her in time and strength and 


anguish, nothing of. the rich treasure of gifts which en- } 


deared her to the public has been lost. To her audience 
last night she brought the same wide range of rich tones, 
glowing as of old with warmth and life; the same perfect 
shading of expression? and control of. the breathing, the 


2 AA 


same fire and passion and the same depth and largeness of 
spirit,” concluded this same paper in summing up her per 
formance. 


American Academy Gives Second Matinee 


The second performance (thirty-eighth year) of the 
American Academy of Dramatic Arts and Empire Theater 
Dramatic School, Franklin H. Sargent president, took place 
January 27, at the Lyceum Theater, before a big audience, 
which heard Elizabeth Baker's comedy in three acts, “Part 
nership,” performed by the cast of eleven actors. All the 
players held attention from beginning to end. Sara Agnes 
Farrar received well deserved applause, for she delivered 
her lines with great vivacity and earnestness. Ernest 
Woodward made a fine impression. by a naturalness and 
poise that were admirable. Lois Franklin was winsome, 
and handled her part well. Virginia Odiorne also de 
serves naming, and others in the cast who contributed their 
art were Maurice McRae, Edwin Kasper, John Oster 
stock, J. Andrew Johnson, Consuelo Wonders, Alice Bu 
chanan and Diane Seamon. 


Pamplin Sings for St. Petersburg Yacht Club 

Jessie S. Pamplin was contralto soloist at the Sunday 
evening concert given at the St. Petersburg (Florida) 
Yacht Club on January 22. Mrs. Pamplin’s numbers, “O 
Hermit, O Veery,” Hadley, and “Le Nil,” by Le Roux, 
were enthusiastically received and the artist responded to 
the applause by giving “De Ol’ Ark’s a-Moverin’,” Guion, 
as an encore. 


Who Wrote Ponselle Encore P 


“You Don’t Know What You're Missing,” sang Rosa 
Ponselle for her fifth encore on Sunday evening, January 
15, at the Metropolitan Opera House concert, and among 
other things, one missed the name of the composer of this 
charming song. When questioned about it, Miss Ponselle 
said that it had been sent to-her in manuscript form and 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Feb. 10. 
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MARY TOWNSLEY PFAU, 
from the studio of Thomas James Kelly, artist-teacher of 
vocal culture at the Cincinnati (Ohio) Conservatory of 
Music, who gave a song recital recently, scoring a genuine 
success. Mrs. Pfau was one of Mr.” Kelly's first Cincinnati 
pupils and therefore is one of the best exponents of his art. 
The criticisms which followed her appearance were 
excellent, 


anonymously. This was Miss Ponselle’s second appearance 
this season at the Sunday night concerts, in addition to which 
she has already created with great -success two new roles 
that of Elvira in “Ernani,” and Margared in “Le Roi d’Ys.” 
She has also duplicated her success of last year in “La Forza 
del Destino,” “Don Carlos,” “Aida,” and “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana.’ 


Three Springfield Dates in One Day for 
Annie Louise David 


Annie Louise David, the harpist, played three times in 
Springfield, Mass., within one day, on Sunday, January 22 
In the morn:ng she played at the South Congregational 


Church and in the evening gave an entire recital at the resi 
dence of Mr. and Mrs. C, F. Berry, Jr. In the afternoen 
Miss David appeared at the Municipal Auditorium before 
4,000 people and achieved splendid success, being obliged 
to give a number of encores. On Sunday, January 29, she 


played at a concert at the Anderson Studios for the benefit 
of Bishop Kinsolving’s educational work in Brazil. Febru 
ary 5 took the harpist to Scranton, Pa 
Grace Kerns to Be Heard in Albany 
Grace Kerns has been engaged to appear in Albany, 
N. Y., for the Mendelssohn Club of that city on February 
23. She is to sing “Great Is Jehovah,” by Schubert, and 


three groups of songs 

Among the soprano’s engagements last month was an ap 
pearance on January 25 at Newport News, Va., for the 
Peninsula Music Club. She sang “The Messiah” recently 
in Washington, D. C., and in reviewing the concert the 
Washington E vening Star had the following to say: “Miss 
Kerns has a voice pleasing in every way. It is full, sweet, 
round and wonderfully flexible. All her solos were well 
done and well received.” 


Future Plans of Maurice Dambois 


The latter part of April Maurice Dambois, the cellist, will 
go to England for a month after which he will fill numer 
ous engagements abroad until the end of December. Among 
the countries in which Mr. Dambois will be heard are Eng 
land, France, Holland and Spain, He will return to America 
about January 15, 1923, and then will remain here for the 
remainder of that season 


Alice Nielsen: Booked for Jamestown 


Following her recital at Providence, R. I., February 5 
Alice Nielsen journeyed to North Dakota, where she will 
give a program on February 13 at Jamestown 
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Edmond Clement 


Note.—All students of Mr. Hurlbut’s assistant, Mrs. Myrtle Hale Treadwell, 
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MURATORE’S ILLNESS CAUSES CHANGES | : 
IN CHICAGO OPERA REPERTORY 


‘Love of the Three Kings” Substituted for “Monna Vanna”— Edith Mason a Splendid Mimi—Claire Dux in “Pagliacci” and 
Raisa in “The Jewels” Each Score Success—‘Infanta’s Birthday” Ballet Well Liked—“Butterfly” Given in 
Place of “Tales of Hoffman” Because of Johnson's Iliness—‘Salome” a Triumph for Garden 
-Polacco Shows Skill as Conductor of German Works 


“Tue Love or THE Turee Kinos,” January 30. 

Because of the sudden illness of Muratore, “The Love 
of ihe Three Kings” was substituted for “Monna Vanna,” 
so that in place of the French tenor Mary Garden had as 
her lover the American tenor, Edward Johnson. Many 
there were who, of course, felt a bit disappointed because 
of the change of opera, but the combination of Garden and 
Johnson was indeed fine enough to hold the audience 
throughout and, particularly at the end of the second act, 
bring thunderous applause, : 

Garden was just Garden—and that is saying a lot; her 
acting was superb. And Johnson was fully equal to the 
task set for him, The role of the blind king was ex- 
cellently handled by Lazzari, Polacco conducted with his 
customary skill, also sharing in the applause. 

“Tristan AND IsoLpe,” JaNuARY 31, 

The first German opera to be given by the Chicago Opera 
in New York for many seasons was “Tristan and Isolde.” 
It was also the first time that Giorgio Polacco had an op- 
portunity to show what he could do with a Wagnerian score. 
What he did was excellent. Thoroughly familiar with the 
music and a great admirer of it, he put his whole heart and 
oul into bringing out sympathetically every detail of the 
great score. His orchestra, by far the best one the Chicago 
Opera has ever had, responded beautifully, playing with the 
utmost enthusiasm and attention. It was splendid proof of 
what loyalty a magnetic conductor can inspire in the men 
who play under him ie 

The cast being the same as in the Chicago performance 
reviewed at length here a few weeks ago, it need only | 
said that Beatrice Kottlar, the Isolde, showed that the praise 
she had won in that city was thoroughly justified. Richard 
Schubert did not impress particularly as Tristan. He 
seemed merely the typical German tenor with a decided 
knodel in his throat. William Beck knew the traditions of 
Kurvenal thoroughly, and James Wolf was a sonorous and 
dignified King Marke, Eleanor Reynolds, the American 
contralto, heard for the first time in opera in New York, 
was a very satisfactory Brangaene, She has a rich, full 
vice, which sounded particularly beautiful in the song from 
the tower in the second act. Smaller roles were well taken 
care of by Desire Defrere, Octave Dua, Harry Cantor and 
Jose Mojica. There was plenty of applause throughout as 
acts closed, and at thé end of the opera came the longest 
ovation which this season has produced at the Manhattan. 
Maria Jeritza, who had sung with Schubert many times in 
Vienna, was an interesting spectator from the second tier 
box 

“Boneme” ANvD “La Fre A Rostnson,” Fesruary 1. 

Edith Mason as Mimi was a charming picture to gaze 
upon, youthful and pulchritudinous, and also in her acting, 
which reflected grace, sprightliness, and gentle coquetry, 
she realized to the full the figure which Puccini had in mind 
when he wrote his delightful opera celebrating the romance 
of Mimi and Rodolfo. Miss Mason's voice is eminently 


suited in fluency and lyric quality to the measures she was 
called upon to sing, and their delivery was a joy to the ear, 
even as her intelligent use of vocalism as a means of emo- 


tional expression was a source of stimulation to the discrim- 
inative mind. Miss Mason's striking success was evidenced 
by the vociferous applause she received. 

Tino Pattiera, about whom excellent reports had come 
from Chicago, was the Rodolfo, and a handsome Rodolfo he 
made, romantic in appearance and in action. He partnered 
Miss Mason admirably and the love stery of the devoted 
pair never was presented here more eloquently than by the 
The Pattiera voice is warm in qual- 
In its employment = 

e 


two artists in question. 
ity, flexible, and amply quantitative. 
singer showed taste, reserve and keen technical skill. 
had a splendid and well deserved reception. 

Giacomo Rimini, the Marcello, was “the life of the party” 
far as the rest of the rollicking Bohemians were con- 
cerned. His humorous touches formed delightful comedy 
relief, Mary MecCormic did a pretty and pleasing Mu- 
setta, with adequate tonal contributions. Giorgio Polacco, 
the conductor, was on hand with his best interpretative and 
temperamental assistance and that insured the proper mu- 
sical atmosphere on the stage and in the orchestra. 

The ballet-pantomime by Gabriel Grovlez, “La Féte 4 
Robinson,” is an engaging conceit, full of piquant fun and 
dancing opportunities, with music of the most engaging 
kind, tuneful, rhythmically fetching, harmoniously fasci- 
cating, and orchestrated with a fine regard for color and 
picturesque instrumental effects. The costumes are dainty 
and attractive. Messrs. Pavley and Oukrainsky put on the 
work and the latter is a particular success in an imper- 
sonation which must be seen to be appreciated. 
“Pacuiacct” And “INFANTA’s Brrtupay,” Fesruary 2. 

Claire Dux was a very attractive and vocally mellifluous 
Nedda, who provoked enthusiastic plaudits after her fluent 
singing of the “Bird” aria. The Greek tenor, Ulysses Lap- 
pas, did the part of Canio, and gave it full tones, deep 
feeling and musical meaning. He scored markedly with his 
hearers, Joseph Schwarz, the Tonio, sang and acted with 
tremendous verve and strong effect. 

Carpenter's picturesque and melodious score helped his 
ballet to register splendidiy, even without his pleasing scenic 
picture and the very amiable and graceful dancing of 
Messrs. Pavley and Oukrainsky. Cimini conducted the 
opera, and Isaac Van Grove the ballet. 

“JeweLs or THE MAponNA,” Fesrvuary 3. 

Rosa Raisa was heard in her familiar role of Maliella in 

“The Jewels of the Madonna,” on February 3, and she 


was none the less successful than she has been previously 
in the role in this city. Vocally, Mme. Raisa was superb 
and aroused the large audience to great heights of enthusi- 
asm. As an actress, this singer is also skilled, and her por- 
trayal, on the whole, was touching and wholly impressive. 
Forrest Lamont lent his agreeable voice to the part of Gen- 
naro, while Rimini was admirable as Rafaele, leader of the 
Camorra, Maria Claessens was satisfactory as the blind 
mother and the small parts were in the hands of such 
capable artists as Margery Maxwell, Vittorio Trevisan, etc. 
Incidental dances by Andreas Pavley and Serge Oukrainsky 
added to the pleasure of the excellent performance, as did 
the orchestra under Pietro Cimini. 


“Mapame Butterrty,” Fepruary 4 (MATINEE). 

Owing to the illness of Edward Johnston, who was to 
have sung in “Tales of Hoffman,” the opera had to be 
changed to “Madame Butterfly,” which had been given here 
previously by the company. Edith Mason was again a de- 
lightful Cho-Cho-San, both vocally and histrionically, and 
she was warmly received. Irene Pavloska, a sympathetic 
Suzuki; Georges Baklanoff, a handsome and rich voiced 
Sharpless and Forrest Lamont, an admirable Pinkerton as 
to voice and acting, lent Miss Mason excellent support. 
The performance was heard by a good sized audience and 
it was fully enjoyed. Ferrari conducted with authority and 
proper spirit. 
“SALOME,” Fesruary 4. 


(See Variations, page 21) 


Musicians’ Fund of America Issues Appeal 


Mrs. Lee Schweight, founder and president of the Musi- 
cians’ Fund of America, has issued the following appeal to 
musicians and music lovers: 

The Musicians’ Fund of America, a national non-sectarian or- 
ganization, incorporated under the laws of the State of Missouri, 
wishes to call your attention to the noteworthy object for which it 
has been founded, i, e., “To establish a M i National Home 
Fund for the purpose of erecting and maintaining a national home 
for aged and indigent musicians.” This great philanthropy means 
a real home amid harmonious surroundings for every professional 
musician throughout the country, whether vocalist, instrumentalist, 
teacher or composer, who, through illness, misfortune or old age, 
may be in n of it. It, therefore, should have the support of 
everyone in the musical profession, as well as the public in general 
who is interested in the development of music and the welfare of 
the musician, who has done so much for the progress of music at 
the expense of provision for himself when necessary. 

We trust that this splendid cause will so appeal to you that we 
shall be accorded the pleasure of an early enrollment or donation 
from you, for which blanks are enclosed. 

Dues for membership are as follows: active, $2.00 per year; sub- 
$100.00; life patron, 





scribing, $25.00 per year; life membership, 


$1,000.00, 
Assuring you of our grateful appreciation for any assistance you 


will be kind enough to render this worthy cause, we are, 
(Signed) Musicians’ Funp or America. 


American Institute Recitals 

The ninety-first sonata recital took place at the American 
Institute of Applied Music, January 20, when a program of 
chamber music consisting of works by Mozart, Saran, Bee- 
thoven and Bonnis was performed by Jeanette Dalton, 
Louise Keppel, Em Smith, C’Zelma Crosby and Alice 
Nichols. 

A students’ recital in the same institution took place Jan- 
uary 30, when pupils of Miss Chittenden, Messrs. Lanham, 
Moore, Spiering, Klibansky and Gaylor, performed chiefly 
works by modern composers. Those taking part in the 
latter were Frederick J. Hanlon, Luther Tucker, Nicholas 
Tucker, Hannah Unterman, Grace Cottrell, Samuel Nuss- 
baum, Clarinda Kerekjarto, Dorothy Hobbie, Samuel Pra- 
ger, Gwilym Anwyl, Margaret Spotz, William Smith, Edna 
Oster, Morris Goldberg, Adele Holstein, Charles Branden- 
berg and Irene Miller. 


The January “Musical Quarterly” 


The January number of the Musical Quarterly contains 
the usual number of interesting articles on things impor- 
tant and unimportant in music, the relative importance or 
unimportance of them depending, of course, entirely upon 
the reader’s viewpoints. Specially interesting is Alfredo 
Casella’s short article “What Is Art?” The Italian com- 
poser of eccentric music does not hesitate to answer a 
question that has bothered a great many men before him, 
although his conclusion is a negative one: “Art is a very 
different matter from the industry (called by the same 
name) which is generally taught in the official schools. and 
which encourages and sustains so tenaciously the intellectual 
baseness of the masses, of the critics, of the publishers, 
ete.” 

A timely article is that by Zdzislaw Jachimecki on Karol 
Szymanowski. After having tried in vain to pronounce 
names of both the author and the subject of the article, the 
reader wili find some decidedly interesting information 
about a composer whose works are attracting quite a little 
attention at the present moment. 


Gay MacLaren Charms Omaha and Salt Lake 


“Probably eight hundred wives gave wondering hus- 
bands the same excuse for being late at dinner last night,” 
says the Omaha Bee of January 11. “Gay MacLaren was 
to blame. She reproduced the popular play, ‘ ,” for 
a large Drama League audience at the Fontenelle Hotel 
T wn al afternoon.” So well pleased was the immense 
audience that arrangements are being made to have Miss 
MacLaren return to Omaha in March for a date at the 
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Sones Theater, which has a larger. seating capacity than 


More. than two thousand heard Miss MacLaren at 
Assembly Hall in Salt Lake on January 17, where she ap- 
ed under the auspices of the University of Utah. 
Lake Tribune says: “From the raising of the curtain 
j her audience sat entranced. . . . A spe- 
cial reception has been arranged for her at the University 
of Utah at 11:30 a. m. Wednesday, when the University 
students will be given an opportunity to meet her.” 


Musicians’ Club Arranges Dinner for Coates 

The dinner to be tendered to Albert Coates, the guest con- 
ductor of the New York § y Orchestra and Mrs: 
Coates, by the Musicians’ Club of New York at Delmonico’s, 
February 9, will have as mies, Paul Cravath, Harry 
Harkness Flagler, Ruben Idmark, T. Tertius Noble, 
William J. Henderson and Mary Garden. 

The honor list of guests includes many representative 
figures in music, art, and literature of England and America. 
Those who will appear in the concert, which will follow the 
dinner, are George Barrere, the flutist; Serge Prokofieff, 
the pianist, and Nina Koschetz, soprano of the Chicago 
yg + and Mrs. Coates will return to England early 
in March, 


Stopak Responds to Encores in Tarrytown 

“Mr. Stopak responded to the demands of the audience 
with delightful encores”—such was the verdict of the Tar- 
rytown News after the violinist’s appearance there in con- 
cert on January 19. On his program, among other selec- 
tions, was the Vivaldi-Nachez concerto in A minor, “Souve- 
nir de Moscow” (Wieniawski), and lighter numbers by 
Juon, Arensky and Kreisler. On February 1 Mr. Stopak 
appeared in concert with Chaliapin in Philadelphia, rounding 
out a series of engagements with the famous basso that have 
taken them to many of the principal cities of the East. 
February 7 found Mr. Stopak in Peekskill, N. Y., where he 
scored a success. 


Trio Classique Busy 


The Trio Classique, which gave a successful recital at 
Aeolian Hall recently and which is composed of Celia 
Schiller (pianist), Maurice Kaufman (violinist), and John 
Mundy (cellist), has been in demand ever since. Its most 
recent appearance was at the opening concert of the Adolph 
Lewison Free Chamber Music Concerts at Hunter College 
on February 2. On February 23 it will give a recital at 
Steinway Hall. On March 6 the next Aeolian Hall recital 
will take place. 

The Trio Classique is now under the exclusive manage- 
ment of Jules Daiber, and a spring tour is being arranged. 


Myra Hess with Orchestra 


When Myra Hess appears with the San Francisco Sym- 
phony she will play the Grieg concerto, which she has 
played several times, under Landon Ronald, in England at 
Albert Hall; under Mengelberg, in Amsterdam and Utrecht, 
and Sir Henry Wood, in Queens’ Hall, London. 

She has also played the D minor Mozart concerto under 
Sir Henry Wood, and will play it next week with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra. 

Miss Hess will play four different concertos with four . 
symphony orchestras in America this season. 


Paulist Choir at Carnegie Hall 


The annual concert of Father Finn’s Paulist Choir will 
be given on the evening of February 13 at Carnegie Hall. 
The choir will be assisted by Alice Verlet, formerly of the 
Paris Opera; John Finnegan, tenor, and Overton Moyle, 
bass. Anne Wolcott will be at the piano and Father Finn 
at the organ. 


Dr. Wolle Gives Lecture in New York 


On February 2 Dr, J. Fred Wolle, conductor of the Bach 
Festivals at Bethlehem, Pa., gave a lecture-recital at the 
New York home of Mrs. Willard D. Straight. Dr. Wolle 
illustrated the lecture, which was on the compositions of 
Bach, at the organ. The affair was under the auspices of 
the Schola Cantorum. 


Yost and Tallarico in Youngstown 


Gaylord Yost, violinist, and Pasquale Tallarico, pianist, 
appeared in a sonata recital on January 31, at Youngstown, 
Ohio. The recital was under the auspices of the Ursaline 
Academy and the program comprised: Brahms D minor, 
Beethoven C minor, and the César Franck sonatas. 





Hamilton Plays for Dickens Fellowship 


Eleanor E. Hamilton, pianist, was one of the artists who 
appeared on the Fe malar given by the Philadelphia branch 
of the Dickens Fellowship at the Musical Art Club on the 
evening of January 25. 


OBITUARY 


Luigi Denza 
Chevalier Luigi Denza, composer of 
and director of the Academ usic, London, died 
in that city last week at the age of seventy-five. He was 
born at Castellammare di Stabia, near Naples, on February 
24, 1846, was a ate of the Naples Conservatory, 
ant professor there. He went to London in 
there permanently in 1883. Ever since 
connected with the Royal Academy. He 
numerous Italian ballads, but the 
him famous was “Finiculi-Finicula,” writ- 
occasion of the completion of the Funicular rail- 
esuvius. This quickly became so universally 
t even Richard Strauss r it as an Italian 
and introduced it in one of his works. 
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JANUARY 29 
Ralph Leopold 


Ralph Leopold, the young American concert pianist, gave 
a recital in the concert hall of the David Mannes Music 
School, 157 East Seventy-fourth street, on Sunday even- 
ing, January 29, on which occasion he scored another big 
triumph. Mr. Leopold opened his program with his own 
transcription of W. F. Bach’s concerto in D minor. This 
composition was originally written for the organ and retains 
all its grandeur as transcribed by Mr. Leopold, who pre- 
sented it with sincerity. He was warmly applauded for 
his pianistic ability as well as for the excellent treatment 
of his transcription. The other numbers on the program 
were “Sonnetto del Petrarca” in E. major, Liszt; “Ga- 
votte,” D’Albert; two numbers by Jongem, “Clair de Lune” 
and “Soleil a midi;” three Rachmaninoff works, “Etude 
Tableu” in C major; prelude, op. 23, No. 6, and “Humor- 
esque ;”’ Percy Grainger’s fascinating “One More Day, My 
John,” and “Etude Heroique,” Leschetizky. Applause fol- 
lowed each number, particularly the Grainger number, 
which was redemanded. At the end of the program Mr. 
Leopold was obliged to give several encores. 

The hall was filled to capacity, a large number of peo- 
ple being obliged to stand throughout the entire perfor- 
mance. 


JANUARY 30 
Julius Richter 


Julius Richter, a young Polish violinist, was well received 
by a very large audience at his recital in Town Hall, Jan- 
uary 30. The outstanding feature of his playing is the 
smoothness and fineness of his tone. There were never 
scratchy tones to jar the ear; rather his hearers were satis- 
fied with the purity and the sweet, singing quality. Diffi- 
cult harmonics were performed with clarity, ease and sure- 
ness. There is a delicate refinement about his playing 
which is pleasing and he has good rhythm and phrasing. 
The Saint-Saéns concerto was performed with good taste 
and the Ernst concerto, with its technical difficulties, was 
smoothly given. Two encores gt the end of the program 
showed especially his particularly sweet and appealing tone. 
Giuseppe Dinelli was at the piano. 

The program follows: 





Cent 1h BE I oon boo enw ees es neers tent? cegeesnde Saint-Saéns 

WE AREA i bak on bade <n. oebies cee sabwherheeeceds Wicniawski 

Pe a ee eee laws pecausceppaenéad & Arr. by Manen 

EE oc DEW dh We bbdedine 602 de ebcees b40eee te Paganini 

Concerto in F sharp minor..........6seeccceeccvenes H, W. Ernst 
JANUARY 31 


Joseph Bonnet 


Joseph Bonnet, who has been in this country and Can- 
ada since the beginning of the season, gave New York mu- 
sicians and music lovers an opportunity to enjoy his bril- 
liant art in a recital at Aeolian Hall on January 31. It 
was an opportunity that was enthusiastically embraced, for 
there was a large and evidently highly cultured audience 
present, and Mr. Bonnet’s offerings were received with 
every evidence of approval and esteem. The Aeolian Hall 
organ is a good one and lends itself well to the expression 
of the endless variety of nuance demanded by the -player, 
whose skill and taste in the use of tonal shades and com- 
binations was a very notable element of his success. His 
manual and pedal dexterity is great—enormous, in fact— 
but would amount to little enough had he not this gift, or 
musicianship, that renders it possible for him to divest 
even the most difficult of display pieces of technical exag- 
geration. He uses color where it belongs, building up 
splendid climaxes by gradual degrees, excessively difficult on 
the organ, as every organist knows. His program was of 
a trying kind technically, but was also musically attractive 
and thoroughly well balanced. It opened with Guilmant’s 
first sonata, with its thrilling final movement—no work 
for a tyro but one which in the hands of Bonnet rose to 
heights of splendid emotion. This was followed by pro- 
ductions of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries—Pales- 
trina and Clerambault. Bach’s great and popular fantasy 
and fugue in G minor was next given a rarely faithful and 
brilliant reading and the program terminated with a set of 
shorter pieces, including some attractive inspirations by Bon- 
net himself, the last with an amazing pedal cadenza, which 
no lesser organist could execute. One of Bonnet’s chief 


charms is the ‘apparent ease with which he accomplishes 
seeming. impossibilities and his perfect simplicity of manner. 


Gabriel Engel 


At his recital at Aeolian Hall, on January 31, Gabriel 
Engel again demonstrated, as he has demonstrated in the 
past, that he is a first rate violinist and a first rate artist. 
He possesses all that is essential to a successful career: tech- 
nic, tone, intelligence, musicianship. His interpretations were 
uniformly notable for their entire sincerity, taste and finish. 
He played clearly and with faultless intonation. He also 
has a certain robust vitality, and, if ome may say so, a 
good-natured and whole-hearted enjoyment of his work 
that carries his audience with him. To this young man, 
just starting out on a musical career, it is perfectly safe 
to predict success of no mean order. His program shows 
a solid sanity of taste without exaggeration nor any at- 
tempt at originality. He played Tartini, Bruch, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Kreisler, Wieniawski, and his own arrangement 
of a negro spiritual. It was an altogether satisfying even- 
ing of violin music to which the excellent accompaniments 
of Bamboschek were no smail addition. 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra: Willem 
Mengelberg Conductor 


Willem Mengelberg’s boat being delayed, he did not 
arrive until late on Monday, January 30, so his rehearsals 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra had been exceedingly lin:- 
ited when he conducted the last half of the program on 
Tuesday evening, January 31, which began the extra series 
of ten concerts that the orchestra is to give at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. Before the intermission Artur Bo- 
danzky led the men in an intelligent reading of the first 
Brahms symphony. When the little red-headed Dutch con- 
ductor came out after the intermission there was a round 
of applause of a length and warmth that must have done 
his heart good. He had changed his part of the program 
owing to lack of time for proper preparation of what was 
scheduled originally and took the men through a spirited 
reading of Strauss’ “Don Juan,” followed by an equally 
vivid one of the “Tannhauser” overture, both familiar in 
the Mengelberg readings from last year. This season‘ he 
has a better orchestra, but of course it had not learned to 
know its leader in one day. There was a mechanical slip 
or two in the “Don Juan,” but a lot of musical enthu- 
siasm. 


Ethel Grow 


Ethel Grow adds to a charming personality a musician- 
ship and a catholicity of taste that endow her with the 
ability to make programs that interest the critic as well 
as the audience. Her program-making is so notable a fea- 
ture of her performance that it can not be passed over in 
silence, and this was felt at her last recital, at the Plaza, 
on January 31, as vividly as at her earlier appearances in 
this city. The notable feature is the unusual combination 
of real beauty and real worth with comparative popularity. 
In other words, the music listed is not of the sort that is 
above the heads of the audience, yet it is of serious merit, 
of the sort called classical. Why concert givers do not 
always use music of this type is one of the mysteries. Many 
of them use the worst compositions of the best composers, 
which is a bad combination if there ever was one. Also, 

itgmay be observed that Miss Grow does not consider her- 

f to be a singing encyclopedia and avoids studiously the 
thtee- -group, chronological idea (ancient, classic, modern) 
that has become the bugbear of New York concert audi- 
ences (no wonder they always come late!). 

Miss Grow’s first group included works by Grieg, Schu 
mann, Tschaikowsky, Rachmaninoff and Moussorgsky ; 
Grieg’s “Morning Dew” and “The Poet's Heart,” Rach- 
maninoff’s “Floods of Spring” and Moussorgsky’s “Death's 
Serenade.” Need it be said that she instantly secured and 
held the attention of her audience? The music alone would 
have done that, quite apart from the excellence of interpre- 
tion, and, unforgettably, the charm of Miss Grow’s stage 
manner, 

Following this group was an aria from Goring Thomas’ 
“Nadeshda”—“Oh! My Heart Is Weary”—which, it may 
be remarked for the sake of those who have forgotten, is 
an opera that had some success in England and Germany 
some thirty years ago. This aria, which was added to the 
original work, is considered to be one of the best things 
Thomas did, and one of the best English contralto arias. 
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It is especially well suited to Miss Grow’s seriousness of 
style and the sonosous resonance of her voice. 

Those who enjoy modern French music would have wel- 
comed Miss Grow’s next group of songs, which consisted 
of Augusta Holmes’ “Chevalier de belle Etoile,” five popu- 
lar Greek melodies by Ravel, and Fourdrain’s inspired “Car- 
naval.” Hearing these songs as Miss Grow gives them 
one ceases to wonder that the modern French idiom is 
exerting widespread influence in the world of composition. 
Nothing could surpass the exquisite performance of this 
searching simplicity, taste and finish, which, especially in 
Ravel and Fourdrain, are notable. The singer's attention 
to the subtleties of nuance and fidelity to the intentions of 
the composer are highly commendable. 

Finally there was an American group that was selected 
with the same attention to beauty as was the balance of 
the program. There were two songs by Huss, a song by 
Chadwick, and “Song of Spring,” by J. R. Cathcart, presi- 
dent and founder of the Washington Heights Musical Club, 
under the auspices of which this recital was given, and 
several others, all attractive and all offering the singer 
opportunity for the display of that warmth and grace which 
are her chief characteristics, 

The accompaniments were played by Charles A. 
with his accustomed brilliant facility. 


Frances Alda 


With a most attractive background of palms and potted 
plants, Frances Alda gave a song recital at Carnegie Hall 
on the evening of January 31 before a keenly appreciative 
audience. Mme. Alda’s pogram was well arranged and 
contained many beautiful numbers especially well suited 
to her lovely voice. She sings with an ease and purity of 


Baker 


tone, her enunciation is excellent and her technic highly 
commendable. She also has the knack of entering into 
the spirit of a song, no matter what its mood, and this 


quality, combined with plenty of personal magnetism, makes 
her recitals a genuine delight. 
Of particular interest was a group of songs written for 


and dedicated to the famous prima donna, one of which 
she had to repeat Maxwell’s “The Singer.” “The Sol 
dier’s Bride,” Rachmaninoff, and “J'ai pleuré en réve,” 
Hiie, were other numbe rs that had to be repeated. César 


Franck’s “Ave Maria,” with cello and organ obligatos by 
Gutia Casini and Clarence Dickinson, met with the 
enthusiastic approval of the audience. 

Frank La Forge was at the piano, which is to say that 
a thoroughly artistic accompaniment was furnished for 
cach song. The program in its entirety follows 


Rendi ‘| sereno al Ciglio 
Se Florindo é fedele 
My lovely Celia 
Pastorale 

The Soldier's 
Waldscligkeit 
Tausend Sterne 

A des oiseaux. 

J'ai pleuré en réve. 
Chanson Norvégienne 
Ave Maria 
(With ‘cello 


The Unforeseen 
The Singer 


also 


Handel 

Searlatti 

Munro 

Veracini 

Rachmaninoff 

nsorge 

BI ch 

Hive 

“ ‘ Hite 
Fourdrain 

Franck 


Clarence 


Bride 


Cesar 


obligates by Gutia Casini and 


Dickinson) 


and organ 
Cyril Scott 
rae ‘ Maxwell 
(Written for and dedicated to Mme. Alda) 
with a song 
(Written 
Song of the open ; 
(Written for and dedicated to 
Thanksgiving. . 


I came LaForge 


for and dedicated to Mme Alda) 


LaForge 


Mme. Alda) 


A song of Allitsen 


Estelle Liebling 


One of the best song interpreters by general acknowledg 
ment, and a musician who no vocalist surpasses in knowl 
edge of the tonal art, Estelle Liebling another 
striling success at her Town Hall matinee, when she sang 
a program of unusual content and arrangement before an 
audience that filled every seat. It is given herewith in full 


Four 


scored 


Scotch Songs Beethover 
Oh, might I but 
Sally in our A 
Faithfu’ Johnie 
Charlie is my Darling 

With trio accompaniment—(piano) 

Franko, (cello) James Liebling 

Frauenliebe und Leben 
Seit ich ihn gesehen 
Er, der Herrlichste von Allen 
Ich kann’s nicht fassen, nicht glauben 
Du ring an meinem Finger 
Helft mir, Ihr Schwestern 
Suesser Freund, du_ blickest 
An meinem Herzen, an meiner Brust 
Nun hast du mir den ersten Schmerz gethan 

Lullaby 

The Charmed 


my Patrick love! 
lley 


Walter Golde, (v Nahan 


iolin) 


Schumann 


, Saminsky 
’ Grotto Saminsky 
Accompanied hy the composer 
Maiden at the Window Sz 


(Continued on paye 61) 


Song of the ynianowski 





ROSA 


AISA 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 





BOOKS 


(G. Schirmer, Ine., New York) 
FIRST THEORY BOOK 
By Angela Diller 
G. Schirmer, Inc., of New York, has just put out a “First 
Theory Book,” by Angela Diller. The purpose of the book 
is very concisely and succinctly set forth by the author in 
the preface. The principal part of it is as follows: 


The subject-matter of all theory books is approximately the same. 
The difference between them is largely in the order and manner 
of presentation of the various topics, In this book, the explanations 
and directions for practising the exercises may seem unnecessarily 
detailed; but, at the risk of being tedious, the author has endea 
vored to write out the consecutive steps that most students must 
take in mastering the different subjects . In the opinion of 


the author, phrasing should be introduced in musie-study at the 
earliest possible moment; hence its place at the beginning of the 
book The most vital part of the whole subject of theory 
teaching is car-training t is impossible to overstate the impor 


tance which the training of the ear should occupy in_ the minds 
4 both teacher and pupil, It is much more necessary that a pupil 
shall recognize scale-degrees, intervals, chords, etc., by hearing, 
than that be shall know them merely by name, or when he sees 
them on paper. As far as possible, everything that the pupil learns 
as an intellectual fact, should first have been registered through 
his sense of hearing 

Upon such sound and incontestable premises as these the 
author has proceeded to write a volume which runs to 176 
pages, with the many musical examples, and progresses 
as far as “The Supertonic Triad and Its First Inversion. 
‘The work covered,” says the author, “is distinctly prepara- 
tory, and intended to precede, not to replace, more formal 
study.” But the supertonic triad in this day of harmonic 
innovations is about as far as one needs to go in the old 
harmonic system ; ; 

The book is strongly to be recommended for the begin- 
ner, and after it is finished it would not be a bad idea to 
branch off into Frank Patterson’s “The Perfect Modernist 


as an antidote 
MUSIC 


(Carl Fischer, New York, Boston, Chicago) 
“QUILL DANCE” (for Piano) 
By Eugen Putnam 

“What is a ‘Quill Dance’?” was asked, and the answer 
is “ ‘Quill’ is a Southern term for the word ‘pipe,’” this 
particular dance being built on an olden time folk song for 
quills, by the negroes of the United States. Quills are 
pipes made of swamp reeds, river reeds, etc., just as the 
hoy of Yankeeland makes his whistle from young branches 
of the willow tree. These quills are made in various sizes 
strung together, and a musical instrument of primitive 
character results. The day of the “blowing of quills is 
past,” says a writer, and alack! that this is so, for their 
tones were at once sweet, penetrating, seductive. The song 
itself, which goes with the dance, is very graceful, and 
on this song-melody the dance tune is built. It is effectively 
made for the pianc, Harold Henry, Birdice Blye, Edward 
Morris and other well known pianists commend it in writ- 
ten words. It is Putnam's op. 24, and one is tempted to 
quote “Sunny Jim” Huneker, anent Brahms’ music, when 
he said, “It grows en you—like a corn,” by which he meant 
nothing disrespectful; it was simply his original way of say- 
ing things which stick in the memory. 


(Carl Fischer, New York, Boston, Chicago) 
Sextet from Smetana’s opera “THE BARTERED BRIDE” 
(for Violin) 
By Milan Lusk 

Although this music will never make the melodious ap- 
peal of the celebrated sextet from “Lucia,” it is neverthe- 
less a work of originality, containing much of interest. 
Smetana was a Bohemian, pupil of Liszt, had his own music 
school in Prague, was then conductor in Sweden, and this 
opera was produced in 1866, nearly sixty years ago. Mr. 
Lusk, another Bohemian, prominently before the public of 
New York, has made a very good transcription of the 
sextet, quite difficult, with double-notes, cadenzas, chords, 
octaves in high position, ete., all in concert style. It is 
carefully edited, being provided with fingering, bowing, 
metronome-marks, etc., and is dedicated “To my dear father 
and mother,” with a portrait of the transcriber, Lusk, on 
the title page. 

(GC. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
“NIGHT COMES, AND THE DAY IS GONE” (Song) 
By G. E. Holmes 

Whoever G, E. Holmes is, he (or she) knows how to 
compose, this song having every attribute necessary to win 
popular favor. To the text he has wedded vocal, violin 
(or cello) obligato, and piano accompaniment which goes 
ideally \ descending chromatic in the voice, second and 
fourth measures js later repeated, there is a fine climax, and 
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the song ends on a sustained center-note, sung softly, all 
of it graceful and sweet sounding. For high or low voice. 
(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
“ROMANZA” (for Violin) 
By Enrique Soro 

Little is known of the Spanish-Chilean com 
outside of that vouchsafed us by G. Schirmer, Inc., but his 
“works speak louder than words,” for they are fast pene- 
trating artistic circles, such as want to know and hear the 
best trend of modern pianistic composition. His music, 
it has been said, has apparently been inspired by a keen 
observation and analysis of many odd nuances of life's 
complex whirl, In style it leans toward the modern French 
and Italian schools, yet so unique and vibrant is it that 
one seeks the composer's genesis to properly place its char- 
acter. A “Tempo de Gavotta” and a “Danza a’Amore,” 
issued by him some time ago, have distinct character. The 
“Romanza” under consideration, which has piano accom- 
paniment, is interesting. Much of the time it sings on the 
highest string of the violin, with animated movement and 
final climax, reminding one somewhat of Svendsen’s similar 
work. It ends high up, softly, and bears the dedication 
“Al distinctissimo violinista Virgilio Ranzato.” 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
“TWINKLE TOES” (for Piano) 
By Henry Edmond Earle 
A “dance caprice” in G and D major, somewhat like a 
gavotte, in 4-4 tempo, the first part gracefully expressive, 
the second (in a neighboring key) built on descending tones, 
this being the exact opposite of the opening portion. The 
left hand has something to say also, and the whole is alto- 
gether pretty and amiable, about grade three. 


(Carl Fischer, New York, Boston, Chicago) 
“SYRIAN BERCEUSE” (for Violin) 
By Toscha Seidel 

This cradle-song, or lullaby, is a Syrian folk song, full 
of unusual tonal combinations, with the augmented second 
of frequent occurrence, in minor. It sings at first on the 
low strings of the violin, then higher up, then follows a 
cadenza, and the same melody in double notes, and ends 
morbidity on the low G, dying away. “To my dear mother, 
Tatjana Seidel.” 

(Carl Fischer, New York, Boston, Chicago) 
“DREAMS” (for Violin) 
By Richard Wagner, Transcribed by Leopold Auer 

Originally a song, named by Wagner as “Study to ‘Tris- 
tan and Isolde,’” “Traume” or “Dreams” has fame all 
its own. Sarasate, celebrated violinist, used to play it, and 
enthrall everyone with its love-lyric, for it is a melody 
which sinks deep into the heart. Such harmonies, such 
progressions, are those which early made Wagner famous, 
but brought curses on his head by the Philistines of that 
long ago. Nowadays we all know how logical, consequent, 
systematic, deeply musical, are his harmonic progressions. 
The work must be played by one who commands a technic 
of big dimensions, for it goes “all over the fiddle.” Ut- 
most feeling, breadth of tone, entire command of the bow, 
are essential to make it sound right. Mr. Auer has raised 
the work a half tone to A major, which makes it fit the 
violin and sound better than in the original key. Inter- 
pretation directions, fingering, tempo, etc., are fully marked. 


(Carl Fischer, New York, Boston, Chicago) 
“TANGO” (for Piano) 
By Albeniz-Godowsky 
Godowsky playing this Spanish “jazz-music’”’ at a Ca 
negie Hall concert would make a hit! He has supplementec 
and ornamented the original simple Albeniz music with 
double-notes, spread chords, turns and orchestral sounding 
combinations, ever keeping the melody uppermost, however, 
so that the slow and languid music sounds very aristo- 
cratic. “Chicago, July 12, 1921,” is inscribed at the close, 
showing the indefatigable Godowsky as a summer-worker, 
one who lets nothing stand in the way when ideas crowd 
for expression. 
(John Church Company, Cincinnati, New York, London) 
“THE TURTLE” (Song) 
By John Barnes Wells 
“The Turtle” is another of the quaint nonsens-songs by 
the composer-tenor Wells, whose “Kitty” (with allusion 
to its singing “because it is full of fiddle-strings”) is an- 
other, and all of them much sung as encore songs. Louise 
Van Wagenen wrote the verse; singer herself, this lady 
knows how to write singable verse, which in this case is 
the reply of the child who wishes she was a “great, big 
turtle.” 


For then, if mother calls to say 

“It's raining, come inside to play” 

I'll answer, “I’m a turtle now,” . 

And so, of course I know just how to hide my head, 
And keep quite dry; 

Because it happens when I stop 

I always have a roof on top! 
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The music is of really “taking” sort,-going along natur- 
ally, a bright movement, with holds now and then, a little 
interlude, and a pause on the word “because,” which creates 


antici and holds attention. For high or low voice; 
and the picture of a big turtle out in the rain calls atten- 
tion to cute song. 


(John Church Company, Cincinnati; New York, London) 
“THE SUN, THE HEATHER, AND YOU” (Song) 
By Carl Hahn 


Verse by Irene Stiles, coming to a climax on the third 
page of the song “I know a dream which is mine all day, 
3 . it is sky and sea and a wind that is free, and the 
sun and the heather and you.” The music by the well 
known cellist, conductor and composer, Hahn, is in popu- 
lar vein, easy to sing, tunefully straightforward, the piano 
part following the singing voice; this makes it helpful to 
young singers. It has heartfelt expression in it, fits voice 
and fingers well, and should be often sung. It is dedicated 
to Ruth Gormley, of Brooklyn. For high and low voice, 
ya blue-white-green cover page showing sun, hillside and 
sky. 

(John Church Company, Cincinnati, New York, London) 
“ALBUM LEAP” (for Piano) 


By Alexander MacFadyen 


This is the first of three little pieces, about grade three, 
the others being “Badinage” and “Cradle Song,” transcribed 
from the composer’s song. Were no composer’s name at- 
tached to this “Album Leaf” one would be justified in 
thinking it MacDowell, for it is quite in MacDowell’s vein, 
with spread chords, a singing melody, frequent modulation, 
a climax, for all the world like the “Sea Pieces.” Dedicated 
to Josepha Hofmann. 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
“STUDIES FOR MELODY AND PHRASING” (for Piano) 
By N. Louise Wright 


This is one of the Schirmer Scholastic Series, being mate- 
rial for vocal and instrumental study, from the easiest to 
the most difficult. There are three studies in the volume 
of a dozen pages, the first a “cross-hand study” in C major, 
with rhythmic pulse, interesting. The second is altogether 
of sixteenth notes for the right hand, with accompanying 
eighths in the left. The composer invents her figures, as 
did Czerny, then sticks to them throughout each study. 
Study number three is of-arpeggioed chords, right hand, 
light, graceful, fleeting, pleasing in sound, practical in per- 
formance. The fingering, the pedaling, and every detail 
of expression, all are clearly marked, making them alto- 
gether interesting. In this they are vastly different from 
that manufacturer of “Studies,” the Bohemian Czerny, who 
wrote etudes before breakfast by the score; and they sound 
so! This work is numbered op. 90, which shows that 
the composer has done quite a lot in her day. 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
“THREE JEWISH MELODIES” (for Piano) 
By Joseph Cherniavsky 


These are to be had for cello and piano, and for violin 
and piano, so making them available in three differing edi- 
tions. “Mazal-Tov” is the first, this being a Hebrew word 
meaning “Congratulations,” a Jewish wedding dance. These 
old-timers, no matter how merry, always danced in the 
minor mode, so that while the music goes merrily, it yet 
has an undercurrent of sorrow. Every now and then there 
is a brief portion in major, but it does not last, for, after 
all, sorrow is the life of the Hebrew, and has ever been. 
The musical world owes a debt of gratitude to Mr. Cher- 
niavsky for preserving these melodies, and making them 
available for different instruments. 

“Die Yiddishe Tranern,” the second, means “The Jewish 
Tears,” an old Hebrew melody, and this is a slow wail, 
marked “largo,” with peculiar harmony and melody effects. 
What might be called the refrain sounds as though all 
Christendom were cursing Jewry, or as if Leah the For- 
saken had lost her Hebrew Jehovah! There is a strange 
ending, on the dominant, leaving it all unfinished, creating 
a feeling of more coming sorrows. 

“A Freilachs” is “Happiness,” likewise a Jewish wedding 
dance. Again in minor, somewhat Hungarian in style, with 
the closing cadence commonly found in that music, this, too, 
goes along in seeming merry spirit, but under it, in the all- 
prevailing minor key, is death, darkness, doubt, with dirges 
in the near future. The trio begins in major, as if seeking 
momentary relief, but after five measures gives it up, and 
closes in minor; “no use, why strive, let’s lie down and 
die,” it seems to say, despite the dance-tempo. Illustrating 
the Jewish, or Old Hebrew, music, nothing more charac- 
teristic has been printed. It takes attention as “something 
different,” and it is sometimes good to meet the new. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 





Enoch & Sons, London and New York 


“A DAY AT THE FAIR,” four songs, with lyrics by Helen 
Taylor and music by the well known English com ; adiens 
Martin. This cycle contains “All the Fun of The Fair,” ‘“Fairlop 
Friday,” “The Yast Fairing” and ‘Pack-And-Penny Day.” Mr. 
Martin has made himself famous with his “Fair” songs. One who 
has visited the English provinces can readily reciate what he is 
writing. The music is original and has a sacloty that appeals to all 
artists who are in search of good songs. Here we find one who. is 


not afraid of the simple theme, yet in every phr: 
who has combined a poem that tells a true story, a. seit that 
‘is descriptive and at the same time sympathetic to all voices. ual- 


ly effective for the concert singer-or the studio, 
M. Witmark & Sons, New York 


“AH, SWEET IS TIPP Y IN THE SPRING,” a 
with lyrics by Denis A. Mc y and music by Florence Turner- 
Maley. This composer has attracted much notice during the last 
months on account of a ballad that has met with some. success, 
“A LITTLE TOWN NEARBY.” This new song anyone can sing. 
-.“HEART TO HEART” (I Hold You, Dear), lyrics Don 
Valentine, and music by that well known P-— . 2 Frotevick w. 
Vanderpool. This is a very short number, only twenty-three 
measures, yet in these few am Mr. Vanderpool has written a 

lody that creates.a ballad of the same standard as his other 
Ideal for 4n encore on a concert program. 
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W. Paxton & Co., Ltd., London 


.“MAYTIME AND PLAYTIME,” five easy duets for piano be- 
ginners by Ernest Newton, Descriptive studies for the teacher 
of youngsters. There is nothing the kiddies love better than an 
interesting duet, 


Clayton F. Summy Company, Chicago 

“THE DEERS,” “COUNT YOUR BLESSINGS,” and “MI. 
RACLES,” three readings with music by Clay Smith. There is a 
great demand for this type of composition, and the firm of Summy 
seems to have a wealth of them. hen well done there is nothing 
more entertaining. The above compositions are equally effective 
as songs. 

Composers’ Publication Society, Philadelphia 

“SAVE LORD, OR WE PERISH,” an anthem for chorus by 
T. Tertius Noble. Another number for the church choir by this 
composer who has contributed so many selections for the religious 
service, 


G. Schirmer, Inc., New York 


“THE INVITATION” and “THE DANCING LESSON,” two 
characteristic pieces for the F gg by the prolific composer, Rudolf 
Friml. Teaching numbers for not too advanced students. Very 
short and exceedingly simple. 

“THE BALLET,” “IN MERRIE ENGLAND” and “PEASANT 
DANCE,” three dances in early grades for beginners, by Mathilde 
Rilbro, Excellent selections for the teacher who wants variety, de- 
manded by the very young student. This observation is based 
upon numerous conversations with teachers from all parts of the 
country, The child mind must be stimulated. 

“THE EVENING HOUR” and “LIGHT AT EVENING- 
TIME,” two hymn-anthems by Oley Speaks and arranged by Lucian 
G. Chaffin, esper anthems for four-part chorus of mixed voices 
with solos and organ accompaniment. The first is with soprano 
and tenor solos and the last is with soprano solo. 

“JUBILATE DEO” and “TE DEUM LADAMUS,” two 
numbers for four-part chorus of mixed voices with organ accom- 
paniment, by Bernard Johnson. These selections belong to Schir- 
mer’s new catalogue of church music, 

“A LITTLE SUITE,” of pieces for the piano, bg Adel Weidig. 
Second and third grade work for young students. here are six of 
these little numbers in the set. Each one a descriptive composi- 
tion, In the hands of good teachers they could be made not only 
interesting for the beginner as exercises, but also pieces with a 
melody to play for admiring friends. Nothing delights a_ child 
more than to leorn this type of composition with which to “show 
off.” 


Oliver Ditson Company, Boston 

“APRIL IN CHURCH,” by Harry O. Osgood, Spring, youth 
and happiness are embodied in this newest contribution from the 
versatile composer. There is a subtle humor in the lyric that 
makes this number unique, and the setting enhances the piquancy, 
thereby making it most acceptable for the recital program. 

“HEAR, FORGIVE AND SAVE,” by Lillian Taitt 
words by Eliza Morris. A sacred song for any voice. 

“O SAVIOUR OF THE LOST,” by Arthur F. M. Custance. 
Another sacred song from the same series. 

“SO NEAR TO GOD,” by William Arms Fisher, to text by 
Gordon ‘Johnstone, Written for the medium voice in E flat and 
high in F. A most acceptable sacred song. 


The Willis Music Company, Cincinnati 
“PIANO PICTURES,” for the little artist, by Edouard Mayor. 
There is nothing so important as stimulating the youthful mind 
with the correct material, This little folio contains ten simple 
compositions for the tiny tots who are just beginning. Each _ selec- 
tion has an illustration to be colored and words to create a picture. 
There is also a key for the teacher, so that the child may learn, 
each hand separately. 
“SUNNY RHYMES,” from childhood, for the piano, by E. C. 
Tracy. Another book of easy pieces for children. They are also 
published separately in sheet form. Excellent numbers, 


The Heidelberg Press, Philadelphia 


“SUNNY EYES,” a song with violin and cello obligato, the 
words and music by Russell J. England. A_ lullaby with easy 
melody carried in the accompaniment, The lyric pictures a negro 
mammy crooning to her babe as she rocks him to sleep, The same 
type of song as “Mighty Lak a Rose.” 

“OVER THE HILLS TO YOU,” song, with violin and cello 
obligato. Words are by Russell J. England and music by Clay 
Smith. Composition of the lighter type, with love theme. Encore 
number or for the studio, Ideal solo with illustrated setting for 
the movies. 


Sheldon; 


W. A. Quincke & Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


“DRIFTING CLOUDS,” by Walter A. Quincke, A tone poem 
for young students of the piano, fourth and fifth grad:s. Good 
work in fingering, which is clearly marked, Also exercising the 
left hand, ‘upils’ recital number, 

“ON THE LAGOON,” another number of the same series by 
Walter A. Quincke. This selection is for third and fourth grade 
students. Both of these numbers can not fail to interest the 
pupil, and they answer the double purpose, exercises and for the 
school concert. 


John H. Densmore, Publisher, Brookline, Mass. 
“THE VOICE AND THE FLUTE,” an aria for soprano and 
flute by John H. Densmore; words by, Mary Gardenia. It is in 
truth an aria, and a brilliant composition only for the coloratura 
The piano accompaniment is effective and at the same time 
without too difficult a construction. A -recital number for the best 
artists that lends itself gracefully to the voice. There are in 
numerable runs and trills, with the flute answering as an echo. 
Only a finished student should attempt this, but when mastered it 
would show not only the beauty of the voice but also its qualifica 

tions, A composition that demands serious consideration, 


Jacob Reuter, Publisher, Wausau, Wis. 

“BERCEUSE” (No, 1), for violin and piano, by the well known 
teacher, Jacob Reuter. A study for violin pupils not too ad- 
vanced. 

“THE CLOWN,” Morceau Caracteristique, by the same com- 
yoser, for violin and piano. This study is more difficult and a 
| corona composition. Not only for the studio, but also a concert 
number. Good exercise for the bow arm and use of the pizzicato 
with difficult passages in fingering. R 

“SWEET REMEMBRANCE,” also for the piano and violin. A 
simple little number with melody, and not di cult. 

“NOCTURNO,” perhaps the most brilliant of all of the selec- 
tions by Mr, Reuter, reviewed here; for violin and piano. An- 
other composition for the teacher. 

“WHEN THE EYES SPEAK,” a song by Jacob Reuter, Ar- 
ranged for high and low voice, A study in larghetto and phrasing. 


White-Smith Music Publishing Company, Boston 

“HEAR THOU, WEARY TRAVELER,” a sacred song by 
Charles Huerter, set to words by Maude .. Lyman. A new 
church number from the 1922 catalogue of this house. Written 
in the key of G. 

“THE LOVE MOON,” music by 
words by Lilian Middleton. In the key of 
has broad, sweeping chords that carry the melody, 


voice. 


Ernest Harry Adams, to 

A flat. The setting 

A love ballad. 
M. J. 





Fergusson Artist Scores 


A joint recital by Tom Williams, baritone (pupil of 
George Fergusson), and Justin Williams, brother of the 
singer and a successful pianist, under the management of a 
third brother, Rhys I. Williams, is certainly a unique and 
rare combination. Of the singing of Tom Williams the 
New Castle, Pa., Herald wrote: 

illi i trated his many excellent qualities 
is des ee eens ton den, daha. ‘and in his ability to 
enter the mood of the composer, His voice is one of tremendous 
power, and a big future is predicted for him. 
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BALTIMORE BEGINS BUSY 
SEASON AFTER HOLIDAYS 


A Variety of Programs Prove Interesting and Draw Good 
Sized Audiences 

_ Baltimore, Md., January 18, 1922.—The Christmas lull 
in musical activities was broken by the De Feo Opera Com- 
pany on December 26, 27 and 28 in a matinee of “Hansel 
and Gretel,” and evening performances of “La Boheme,” 
“Rigoletto” and “Madame Butterfly.” The operas were 
well given and attracted favorable comment. 

A Christmas program was given at the Sunday concert 
at the Pier on January 1 by the choir of St. Ann’s Catholic 
Church, whose organist and director is H. H. Linhard. 
The soloists were Mrs. Charles R. Proffen, Mae Doeder- 
lein, Theresa Willax, Joseph Pentz, John Thillman, J. Wal- 
ter Fairley. The concert of January 8 was given by the 
Jewish Educational Alliance Orchestra, Bensamin Klasmer 
conductor. One of the features was a violin “Concertino” 
(Gustav Strube), played by a talented young musician, 
Bensamin Sosmer, and accompanied by Carrie L. Clarke. 
A cornet solo was played by Louis Sorokin. On January 
15 the artists were Mary Cizauskus, Lillian Howard, Estelle 
C, Amolsky, Helen Weishampel and Katherine Lucke. 

Paul Kochanski gave an enjoyable recital on January 3 
with the able assistance of Gregory Ashman at the piano. 
Mr. Kochanski’s program covered a wide range of time 
and style, with selections from Vivaldi, Chopin, Brahms and 
Kreisler. He was warmly received. This recital was the 
last of the delightful University Course arranged by Wil- 
liam A. Albaugh. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra appeared on January 11 with 
Vincent D'Indy as guest conductor. The most interesting 
number was the conductor’s own composition. 

The second concert of the Baltimore Symphony Orches- 
tra, January 15, opened a week that is crowded with 
musical attractions. The program was felicitously chosen, 
and the concert proved one of the best that Director Strube 
and his musicians have given. Helen Jeffrey, violinist, was 
the soloist. 

Mabel Garrison, lyric soprano, whom Baltimore claims 
as her own no matter how many years she lives in New 
York, gave a recital to her usual crowded house on Janu- 
ary 17. Audiences for other musicians may be affected by 
bad weather, hard times, or other concerts, but Mabel 
Garrison is sure to draw a packed house in Baltimore, and 
to be applauded violently. She sang with her usual grace 
and charm, ably assisted by George Siemonn at the piano. 

“3 








Klibansky Pupil for Pacific Coast 


Miriam Steelman, artist pupil of Sergei Klibansky, has 
been selected from among seventy aspirants for a five 
months’ tour to the Pacific Coast. Among other announce- 
ments of Sergei Klibansky are these: Lottie Howell, who 
has been engaged by Mr. Hinshaw to sing the soprano role 
in the “Impresario” by Mozart, is singing this week at the 
Albany Theater, Schenectady, N. Y.; Dorothy Claassen 
has been engaged for All Soul’s Church, New York; Kath- 
erine Mortimer Smith sang in Plymouth, Pa., December 25 
and 31. Sara Lee will be soloist with fhe Plainfield Sym- 
phony Orchestra in March; Elsie Duffield was successful at 
a concert at Washington Irving High School, January 8; 
Juliette Velty sang at the reception given by Mr. Lafarge, 
January 8. 

Mr. Klibansky has been giving several pupils’ recitals at 
the Institute of Applied Music; another will be given Feb- 
ruary 10 at Germania Hall, Brooklyn; February 17 at the 
Y. M. C. A., and February 22 a concert under the direction 
of the Evening Mail. Alveda Lofgren, another Klibansky 
pupil, will give a concert in Middletown, N. J., February 18. 
Grace Lidane sang at a concert at the Washington Irving 
High School, January 15. 


On January 25, Idelle Patterson appeared in Williams- 
port, Pa, at the celebration for the twenty-second anni- 
versary of the local order of Scottish Rite Masons. Ac- 
cording to the Grit, Miss Patterson “won immediate favor 
by her remarkable rendition of the ‘Mad Scene’ from 
‘Lucia.’” And, to continue quoting this same paper: “The 
soloist came with an artistic reputation of the highest char- 
acter and fully sustained it.” On Miss Patterson’s program, 
besides the Donizetti aria, was “Come, My Beloved” 
(Handel), “Hayfields and Butterflies” (Del Riego), 
“Rain” (Curran), and “Chanson Provencal” (Del Acqua). 

On February 12, the soprano sings in concert in Boston 
for the Boston Athletic Association. 


Louis Kazze Plays at MacDowell Gallery 


The Dramus, May Arno founder and director, gave an 
interesting evening of plays and music at the MacDowell 
Gallery, January 28. Louis Kazze gave two groups of 
piano solos, including a Rachmaninoff prelude, “Troika” 
by Tschaikowsky, and “Valse Caprice” by Rubinstein. He 
played with a firm touch, had energy, and showed intelli- 
gence in his interpretations. Zona Maie Driswold sang 
Micaela’s aria from “Carmen,” Lieurance’s “By the Waters 
of Minnetonka” and a Brahms song. She has a pleasing 
soprano voice of brilliancy and color. Several interesting 
one-act dramas were presented, and one of the best of the 
dramatic readings was the potion scene from “Romeo and 
Juliet,” given by Anne Dale. 


Gescheidt Pupils Win More Success 


Albert Erler, basso, has been engaged by the Ellison 
White Bureau for a twenty weeks’ western coast tour, be- 
ginning in April; also as soloist of the Third Presbyterian 
Church of Newark, N. J. Lucille Banner, another young 
artist with remarkable coioratura ability, was soloist at the 
banquet of physicians of the People’s Hospital at the Hotel 
Biltmore, January 22, and also engaged as soloist for the 
75th anniversary of Central Synagogue, N Frederic 
Baer, a baritone of unusual quality and range, appeared as 
soloist, January 24, with orchestra, at Masonic Temple, 
Brooklyn, Sandolphin Lodge; he was also soloist, January 
27, for the seventy-fifth anniversary services of the Cen- 
tral synagogue, N. Y. 





CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 





Manuscripts are submitted at the risk of the composer 
The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 
department up to date and to that end re- 
quests that all notices and prospectuses of musi- 
cal prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier 
so as to be included in this department. It will 
be found that in each contest the name and ad- 
dress are given, to which intending candidates 
oak apply directly for further information.— 
Editor’s Note.] 


Mrs. F. S. Coolidge—$1,000 for a string quartet. 
Contest ends April 15. Hugo Kortschak, Institute of 
Musical Art, 120 Claremont avenue, New York City. 
— Burnett Tuthill, 185 Madison avenue, New 

‘ork. 

The National Federation of Music Clubs—$1,000 
for a lyric-dance-drama ($400 for the libretto and 
$600 for the composer). Libretto to be in hands of 
judges May 15; completed work in hands of judges 
December 15. Mrs. Edwin B. Garrigues, chairman 
Composition Committee, Room 201, Bellevue-Strat 
ford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa.; $500 (prize offered by 
Mrs. F. A. Seiberling) for a chamber music com 
position for oboe, flute, violin, piano and two voices 
Ella May Smith, 60 Jefferson avenue, Columbus, Ohio 

The National American Music Festival—$3,800 in 
contest prizes at the 1922 festival to be held at Buffalo, 
N. Y,, October 2to7. A. A. Van de Mark, American 
Music Festival, 223 Delaware avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The American Academy in Rome, Horatio 
Parker Fellowship in Musical Composition, the win- 
ner having the privilege of a studio and three years’ 
residence at the Academy in Rome, besides an an- 
nual stipend of $1,000 and an allowance not to ex- 
ceed $1,000 for traveling expenses. Competition ends 
March 1. Executive Secretary, American Academy 
in Rome, 101 Park avenue, New York. 

Chicago Musical College—Seventy-three ~ scholar- 
ships. 624 South Michigan avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Baylor College—Scholarships ranging in value from 
$105 to $225 for high school students only. Contest 
ends in the spring. Baylor College, Belton, Tex. 

New York School of Music and Arts—Ralfe Leech 
Sterner offers scholarship to voice student and Fred- 
erick Riesberg offers scholarship to piano student 
New York School of Music and Arts, 150 Riverside 
Drive, New York. 








De Reszke Student Engaged 


Paris, France, January 3, 1922—Juan Lorenzo, the 
Spanish baritone, has been especially engaged by Renaldo 
Hahn to sing the “Barber of Seville” at Cannes in Feb 
ruary. He is a vocalist of unusual facility and has sung 
with great success at Nice and Monte Carlo. He was “dis- 
covered,” while fighting in the French army, by Jean de 
Reszke, who gave him his training for a singer's career, 


Namara to Sing in Baltimore 
_ Marguerite Namara, who sang the title role of “Thais” 
in Chicago with success, appeared recently in Memphis, 
Tenn., in concert. On January 31 she sang in Baltimore at 
the Lyric Theater. 


Mary Jordan Returns South 
After filling a number of engagements-in the vicinity 
of New York, Mary Jordan has returned South. February 
1 she gave a recital at Galveston, Tex. 








Three Piano Cycles 


Charles Wakefield Cadman 
ORIENTAL SUITE (Omar Khayyam) $1.25 


1. Underneath the Bough 

2. The Desert’s Dusty Face 

3. Merry with the Fruitful Grape 
4. Within the Potter’s Shop 


IDEALIZED INDIAN THEMES 
Op. 54 $1.00 


The Pleasant Moon of Strawberries 
From the Land of the Sky-Blue Water 
The Sadness of the Lodge 

The Return of the Braves (Marche 


THUNDERBIRD 0.63 - - 


From the Village 








Pee 


Fantastique) 


$1.25 





2. Before the Sunrise 
3. Nuwana’s Love Song 
4. Night Song 
5. Wolf Song (War Dance) 
(None of the pieces in these cycles are published separately) 





Order of your local dealer or of the publishers. 


WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 


BOSTON 11, MASS. NEW YORK CHICAGO 
40-44 Winchester St. 13 East 17th St. 31650. Wabash Ave. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 








A GENERAL EDUCATION 
FOR MUSIC STUDENTS 


Should a Music Student Who Intends to Make Music a Career Either as Artist or Teacher 
Have a High School or College Education? 








The Musical Courier in connection with its forum for the discussion of a peneoet education for music stu- 


dents, sent out a list of questions to a large number of persons prominent in t 


e world of music. Some of the 


answers are printed below. The questions were as follows: 


QUESTION SHEET. 
1. Are the ages mentioned—between thirteen and seventeen, and between seventeen and twenty-one—very 


essential to the music student who wants to acquire a virtuoso technic, or can a virtuoso technic 


e acquired 


after twenty-one, with, of course, a certain amount of youthful training? 
2. Can a child give the time to school work as specified in our letter and still find time for the proper study 


of music? 


3. Will a general education aid a musician to be a better musician? 

4. Should a distinction be made between players and teachers? Should not all music students aspire pri- 
marily to be players, not teachers? In other words, should a teacher teach who cannot play? And should these 
distinctions and considerations make a difference in the course of education to be pursued by students? 


af ° 
Mabel Garrison 

There can be no question but that a 
general education helps to make a bet 
ter musician, The resulting breadth 
of view and keener analytical facul 
ties in themselves are invaluable assets 
in an artistic career. 

While it may not be necessary for 
the student to acquire a virtuoso tech 
nic before the age of seventeen, yet a 
certain amount of work is indispensa- 
ble not only on his chosen instrument, 
but also for secondary studies such as 
car training and harmonic analysis 

A singer may acquire his technic 
at a later age than an instrumentalist, 
but even the singer, in order to be 
1 musician, should be able to play the piano well and 
to have some knowledge of harmony 

Che problem of time is indeed a difficult one, and in every 
must be solved by the individual. I certainly advise 
against such sacrifices as must be made unless the student 
is musical by nature—too much precious time is consume | 
in acquiring things which the musically talented grasp al 
most by intuition 4 

A student should prepare for his cafeer with the utmost 
thoroughness whether he eventually intends to teach or 
play. Even the best prepared teachers revise and improve 
their’ methods after a certain amount of experience gained 
at the expense of pupils. Then consider the time wasted 
in groping for effective means by one who has not had a 





Come 


Can 





thorough grounding in the principles and in the technic of 
his art 


Edward Johnson 

1. Speaking from the | singer's 
standpoint, intensive study to acquire 
a virtuoso technic is unwise between 
the age.of thirteen and seventeen, for 
physiological reasons. It is quite pos- 
sible to acquire such a technic after 
the adolescent period, assuming that 
music has had a-normal share in the 
student’s life and education there- 
tofore. 

2. If a fundamental study of music 
is included in the school curriculum, 
and is supplemented by a home en- 
vironment of love and appreciation 
of music, the musical growth of a 
child should be entirely compatible 
with the regular amount of school work. 

3. Surely a general education is essential to a musician. 
General knowledge in all lines can not but broaden one’s 
scope and understanding of one’s own specialty. 

4.. Teaching is as much an individual art as performance. 
Many superb players or singets are totally unable to impart 
their knowledge to others: On the contrary, many mediocre 
performers are born teachers. Therefore, beyond a certain 
point of study, the course of training should vary. Need- 
less to say, the ability to perform well is a great asset to a 
teacher ; but the endless preparation necessary to the public 
performer is not essential, 








NATIONAL OPERA CLUB ANNUAL 


OPERATIC 


An audience, filling the grand ballroom of the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, heard an original and interesting program, 
with many novelties, at the annual opera evening and op- 
eratic costume ball, January 26, causing President Von 
Klenner to beam with satisfaction, and her faithful satellites 





Baroness Katharine Rrans von Klenner, president of the 
Vational Opera Club of America and ex-president of the 
Woman's Preece Clab, with Cleft) Lowen Kildare as Herald, 


to reflect their happiness. -In an intermission she appeared 
on the stage, attired in a magnificent blue and white cos- 
tume with gold braid and ornaments, and was_ heartily 


EVENING AND COSTUME BALL 


greeted by the audience. She presented the club’s greetings 
to the honor guests, these being presidents of other clubs; 
mentioned the “three competitors” of the evening, namely, 
the Metropolitan, the Chicago Opera, and “the flu” (audible 
smiles); called atterition to the propaganda of this club, 
entirely operatic in its aim; and mentioned her amazement 
on hearing such fine ‘accompaniments to opera arias 
rendered by the Ampico, which would later in the pro- 
gram accompany Geraldine E. Marwick. 

Os-ke-non-ton, Mohawk Indian, with three members of 
the tribe, including his sister, Princess Chinquilla, appeared 
in costume (with a splendid tepee in the background) in full 
Indian regalia. He sang Flegier’s “Love Song” and Han- 
del’s “Largo” with two French horns accompanying (Ger- 





Mise Berry. Havrah Hubbard, Mme. ron Klenner (as God- 


dess of Music in “Seoret of Suzanne”) and Edgar Bowmen. ° 


(Albert Dupont Atelier photo.) 

trude &, Clarke at the piano), in musical fashion. Later, the 
four Indians gave dances with accompanying Indian music 
on a phonograph, a recitation, using the tom-tom as obligato, 
etc., and vastly interested the large audience. Os-ke-non- 
ton’s gorgeous Indian costume, with ‘full-length feather 
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MME. VITTORIO ARIMONDI, 


the distinguished vocal teacher of Chicago, who is now vis- 

iting in New York City as the guest-of Rosa Raisa and her 

husband, Giacomo Rimini, and her pupil, Muriel McCormick. 

Mme, Avimondi will remain in the metropolis another two 

weeks, after which she will return to Chicago to resume her 

teaching in her sumptuous studios in the Fine Arts Build- 
ing. (Elzin photo.) 





head-dress, and his quaint English, with his expressive voice, 
pleased everyone. 

Geraldine E, Marwick has a fine soprano voice, clear and 
true, and sang arias from “Herodiade” and “Pagliacci,” 
with Ampico-in-the-Knabe accompaniment, in a manner 
which brought her big applause. The club choral sang 
choruses from “Die Meistersingers” and “Faust,” Mr. Sapio 
conducting as usual (Ferdinand Greenwald at the piano), 
and the operalogue—subject, “The Secret of Suzanne”’— 
was presented by Havrah Hubbard, Edgar Bowman play- 
ing the music. 

The grand opera pageant, which followed, began with the 
entrance of the president, Baroness Katherine Evans von 
Klenner, a shining herald with trumpet leading the proces- 
sion. In her blue-white-gold costume, with lyre and flowers, 
Mme. von Klenner represented Queen of Opera, a truly 
regal figure. Her satellites were Thomas N. Nixon, Francis 
Wright Clinton,, Nathan Loth, Joseph Gutman, David 
Arthur Thomas, and Os-ke-non-ton, these representing na- 
tional operas. Those following, as listed, were: “Daughter 
of the Regiment,” Mme. Sapio and group; “Traviata,” An- 
gelique V. Orr and group; “Carmen,” Mrs. Owen Kildare 
and group; “Aida,” Katherine Noack Figue, Lelia Troland 
Gardner, Rossi-Diehl and group; “Butterfly,” Evadne P. 
Turner, Amelia Schiff, Eva F. Phipps and group; “Mignon,” 
Mrs. Nathan. Loth, Josephine Smith and group; “Lucia,” 
Mrs. Charles Baker and group; “Martha,” Mary T. Nixon, 
Mrs. R. Weiss and group; “Hansel and Gretel,” Marion 
Avery and Katheryn Fendrick and group; “Merry Wives 
of Windsor,” Mrs, C. R. Meeks, Mrs. Rubsam and group; 
“Pagliacci,” (Nedda); Courty Rossi-Diehl; “Romeo and 
Juliet,” Mildred Holland and group; “Secret of Suzanne,” 
Havrah Hubbard. 

Dancing was under the direction of H. C. Copinus, with 
music by Gunther, and was greatly enjoyed by the large 
throng. In an adjoining room pictures were taken ‘of the 
various principals, and the affair will go down in the club's 
history as quite the most delightful ever given by the 
National Opera Club of America. 


Jeanne Gordon Glee Club Soloist 


The University Glee Club, Dr. Arthur D. Woodruff 
conductor, gave its fifty-fifth private concert at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House on January 24. Being a private 
concert it requires no public comment. The soloist of the 
evening, however, deserves a special word. Jeanne Gor- 
don, the contralto, has been heard often enough in opera 
on this same stage, but rarely appears in concert in this city. 
She sang two groups, the first of which included “Jeanne 
D'Arc,” Bemberg; “Nebbie,” Respighi, and “Carnaval,” 
Fourdrain; and the second: “To You Dear Heart.”” Morris 
Class; “Dreamin’ Time,” Lily Strickland, and “My Love 
is a Muleteer,” Di Nogero, besides which she gave the ob- 
ligato solo in d’Albert’s “Medieval Hymn to Venus,” sung 
by the club. Miss Gordon has a voice of exceptional rich- 
ness and beauty and it is produced with entire freedom. 
Particularly effective among her songs was Fourdrain's 
“Carnaval.” which she gave with much spirit, and Lily 
Strickland’s “Dreamin’ Time.” The great audience which 
filled the entire house responded with long applause to Miss 
Gordon's singing and insisted upon extra numbers. 





St. Olaf Choir Closes Tour 


After a triumphant tour, in the course of which the St. 
Olaf Choir traveled several thousand miles and sang before 
90,000 persons, the members of the choir resumed their 
studies at St. Olaf’s College, Northfield, Minn., on February 
6. Thirty cities were visited and thirty-one concerts given. 
In addition several thousand dollars were realized from the 
trip which, instead of being divided among the participants, 
numbering sixty-four men and women, was placed in the 
music fund of the college. 


Nellie Cornish in New York 


Nellie Cornish, founder and director of the Cornish 


‘School of Music at Seattle, Wash., has been in New York 


for the last ten days interviewing candidates for places on 
the regular faculty of the school and for the summer ses- 
sions. Last Sunday afternoon Mr. and Mrs. Sergei Kliban- 
sky gave a reception for her at their home, which was at- 
tended by a-large number of persons prominent in musical 
New York. Mr. Klibansky conducts the master class in 
voice at the school’s summer term. Miss Cornish will 
return home the end of this week. : 
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RALPH 
THOMLINSON, 
baritone, who will 
give a vocal recital 
in the foyer of the 
Academy of Music, 
Philadelphia, Feb- 
ruary 20. The fine 
qualities of this 
baritone, including 
resonant voice, 
manly style and 
clear enunciation, 
are fast becoming 

known, 





Photo by Howard Cox MAY PETERSON, 

soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, singing to an invisible audience of 250,000, her voice being carried 

thousands of miles from the Westinghouse “broadcasting station” at Newark, N. J., through the medium of the 

new radiophone. Listeners on Prince Edward Island heard her, as well as audiences in Key West and Osh 
kosh, Wis., Miss Peterson's home city. (See story on page 8.) 


MERLE BAECK, 
soprano, who has been a 
pupil for some time of 
Grace Whistler, However, 
this neat summer she will 
go abroad for further studies 
under none other than Jean 
de Reszke, after which Mrs. 
Baeck will return to Amer- 
ica and concertize, She is 
the possessor of a light col- ‘ , 
oratura voice, yet with a MILAN RODER 

fine lyric quality. 


( Below) 

the conductor of the orchestra 
for the new musical play “Mar 
jolaine,” now being presented at 
the Broadhurst Theater in New 
York. The musio is by Hugo 
Felia and is of an unusually 
high standard for a production 
of this kind. Mr. Reder is an 
experienced wielder of _ the 
baton and obtaina eacellent re 
sults from the singera ag well 

as from the orchestra, 


TITO SCHIPA, 

tenor of the Chicago Opera As- 
"sociation, garbed in a Mewican 
costume in which he gave some 
.song recitals in Mexico with 
remarkable success. Mr. Schipa 
is a great favorite with the 
public there; as well as in Cuba 
and South America, where he 
appeared previous to his rejoin- 
ing ‘the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany this season. (Photo 

by Fernand de Gueldre.) 


HANS KINDLER, 
the eminent cellist, who* has 
been meeting with tremendous 
success at all of his concerts 
this seasén, “having appeared 
in most of the important 
music centers east of the Mis- 
sissippi, Mr. Kindler hag 
often been referred to as the 
Kreisler of the cello. (Kubey- 

Rembrandt Photo) 


’ 
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FLONZALEY QUARTET FASCINATES CHICAGOANS 


Arthur Kraft and Robert MacDonald, Grace Welsh, Hans Hess and Rudolph Reuter Give Programs—Lakeview Society 
Offers Civie Orchestra Scholarship—Symphony Orchestra Honors Sehubert—Conservatory, College 
and Studio Happenings—Other News 


Chicago, IM, Yebruary 4, 1922,-The program of the 
lonzaley Quartet on Sunday afternoon, January 29, at the 
Blackstone Theater, at this third and last of its series, was 
one of unusual beauty, built to lead the audience from the 
serious mood of classics to the atmospheric music of Bloch 
and to Jeave us with the most musical of all—Schumann. 
The serious E flat quartet of Beethoven was played with 
the Flonzaleys’ ever serious attitude toward the deeper 
classics, and was, to the real lover of chamber music, a 
performance which gave out the severe beauty of this late 
composition of Beethoven. It takes the master hand to 
lift this composition out of the ordinary impassioned ex- 
pression into the realm of pure music, and this was accom- 
plished by the Flonzaleys on Sunday. The Bloch “Pas- 
torale” was what it purported to be—a picture of the hills 
with its rustic feeling. The form of the composition was 
such as to give the impression of just this very atmosphere, 
and made the audience ready to enjoy the Schumann A 
minor quartet, op. 41, No. 1, two movements of which were 
given out with the appreciation of Schumann, On the 
whole, it was one of the most beautiful programs given here 
by the Flonzaleys, and the large audience not only gave 
tribute by its attention, but also by its demand for encores, 
of which there were three. It is always a joy to know that 
each year the appreciation for these concerts is more evident, 
both in the nutnbers of subscribere and the attitude of the 
audiences, 

NEUMANN PRESENTS KREISLER. 

A vast throng heard Kreisler at the Auditorium for his 
first recital here since his return last Sunday afternoon. 
F, Wight Neumann, under whose direction this concert was 
given, announces a return engagement for March 26. 

A Joint RecitaL AT THE PLAYHOUSE. 

At the Playhouse a large gathering assembled to listen 
to the delightful program presented there by Arthur Kraft, 
and Robert MacDonald, pianist. One can always 
enjoyment from Mr. Kraft’s singing, which is so 
artistically set forth with his lovely tenor voice, his ad- 
mirable control of it, and his exquisite diction, Musical 
intelligence is a great asset to a singer, and this splendid 


FRANCESCO DADDI 


Of Chicage Opera Association 


Specialist in Voice Placing and Coaching for Opera, Stage and Recital 
Studio: 720 Fine Arte Building, Chicago, Ill. Harrison 5755 


BUSH CONSERVATORY 
CHICAGO 


Kownere M. Baapier Booss A. Netson Epwasp H. Gonwenaus 
President Vice-President Beoretary 


An Institution of National Prominence off accredited 
courses leading to Certificates, Diplomas and in 


EXPRESSION ACTING 

LANGUAGES MUSIC DANCING 

Normal Courses in these subjects and Public School Music 

THE GREATEST FACULTY EVER ASSEMBLED IN ANY 

INSTITUTION OF MUSIC AND KINDRED ARTS IN AMERICA 
FREE MASTER ge pp Edgar A. Nelson, Dean 

for the advanced talen' ted 

FACULTY or = MASTER SCHOOL 


Pisno—Jan v W. Clark 

Viclio— Rice Y Rw Composition. Cuerwonky 

Brune Rebjorn Edgar A. Braselton 
DORMITORIES FOR STUDENTS 


Conservatery Chicago maintaining 
Ry By RB BY  —.. 


SUMMER TERM OPENS JUNE 28th 
Write for catalog and ful) information to 
M. C. JONES, Registrar 
630 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ili, 


AURELIA ARIMONDI 


First Prize, Milan, Italy, Conservatory 


VITTORIO ARIMONDI 


Leading = yo Gime Opera Association and all the 
pal Theatres of the world. 


Voice Placing, PIR + oe ow Opera,Stage and Concert Deportmen 
Studio: 612 Fine Arts Building 


tenor, 
derive 




















tenor’s brilliant qualifications, which were brought into 
fine display in the aria, “Enjoy the Sweet Elysian Groves,” 
from Handel's “Alceste,” and the reécitative and aria from 
the same composer’s “Jeptha.” His exquisite delivery of 
these brought rounds of hearty applause, which coaxed 
an encore, Later Mr, Kraft sang a group of songs by 
Paulin, Lalo, Sjogren, Burleigh and Pearl Curran, which, 
however, was not heard,’ On the same program appeared 
Robert MacDonald, a -young and gifted pianist, who hails 
from the Columbia School. He was heard-to excellent ad- 
vantage in Scarlatti’s B flat major sonata, Daquin’s “Le 
Coucou,” and the Bach-Busoni “Chaconne” and Mendels- 
sohn’s “Songs ithout Words,” ‘which disclosed him a 
pianist with much to recommend him. He, too, : scored 
heavily with the listeners. 
New Pianist Hearn. 

Grace Welsh, pianist, was also heard in recital at Cohan’s 
Grand Opera House Sunday afternoon, before a big audi- 
ence of music lovers, in a program which introduced her 
own sonata in E minor for violin and piano, in the rendi- 
tion of which she was assisted by Hans Muenzer, a new- 
comer. It proved a -very pleasing piece of work, well 
played. The balance of the numbers were given with good 
musical understanding, displaying aplomb and clean technic, 
and a clear and resonant tone. Miss Welsh is a member 
of the American Conservatory’s faculty, where she re- 
ceived her excellent training. 


LAKeview Society Orrers Civic OrcHestra SCHOLARSHIP. 


To be highly commended is the Lakeview Musical Society, 
which has now established a permanent scholarship in the 
Civic Orchestra. The instrument is not designated. This 
organization is the first to do this, and it is hoped many 
will follow. The Lakeview Musical Society has held yearly 
competitions in piano, voice, cello and violin, giving two 
prizes in each. It will continue these, but felt that it was 
right to aid so wonderful an institution as the Civic 
Orchestra. 

JEANNETTE Durno’s Cass, 

Seldom does one find a body of students with as great 
devotion to high ideals or as much enthusiasm as in 
Jeannette Durno’s class. Most of these young pianists 
being already in the professional class and active in Chi- 
cago'’s musical activities, the studio recitals become some- 
thing quite out of the ordinary in point of the degree of 
finish and artistic development. The following program of 
January 29 gives an idea of the quality of work done in 
the Durno class; E major nocturne (Chopin), “Spinning 
Song” (Mendelssohn), Franklyn Schneider; G minor 
gavotte (Bach), D flat major prelude (C hopin), G minor 
rhapsody (Brahms), Irma Orser; thirty-two variations in 
C miner (Beethoven), Dorothy Pound; ‘“Berceuse” 
(Chopin), Marion Carcon-Murray ; prelude and fugue, B 
flat major (Bach), rondo, A minor (Mozart), Dorothy 
Dienstfrei; B flat minor concerto, first movement (Tschai- 
kowsky), Isabel Ebert. 

Busn Conservatory Artist Pupits’ REcITAL. 

Concerning the Bush Conservatory’s artist pupils’ recital 
at Orchestra Hall January 30, the writer heard all but four 
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numbers of the program delivered. If the balance of the 
participants acquitted themselves as well as those heard, 
their work reflected much credit on them as well as their 
teachers and the conservatory. A full house greeted the 
delivery of each number with deserved enthusiastic applause 
and recalls. The event furnished evidence of thorough 
schooling of a high quality of talent throughout. Fyrne 
Bogle rendered two Chopin compositions—D flat nocturne 
effectively, and the A flat polonaise particularly so—dis- 
playing command, assurance and good technic. Rose Pear- 
son- Burgeson, soprano, sang “Br der Herrlichster von 
allen,” by Schumann, and handled it with taste and cer- 
tainty, her diction being clear and definite. Her voice is 
melodic and bids for special interest, possessing much’ 
power and especially pleasing in the upper register. The 
G minor concerto of Bruch was rendered evenly, with good 
tone and technic and in a pleasing manner, by Ebba 
Fredericksen. A very enjoyable feature of the program 
was the quintet, “Hm, Hm, Hm,” from Mozart’s “Magic 
Flute,” sung by Jennie Peterson, Esther Thistleton, Alice 
Booth, Clay Hart and John C. Minnema, five very agree- 
able voices, perfectly attuned and well up to the demands 
made upon them. The concert closed with a piano solo by 
Harold Triggs—the C major rhapsody by Dohnanyi—in 
which he introduced a style apart and distinct from the 
stereotyped, and which indicated observance of individuality. 
He played with spirit, understanding and power, Others 
appearing were Beatrice Hellebrandt, who opened the pro- 
gram with the Bach-Tausig toccata and fugue in D minor; 
John C. Minnema, who sang the “Vulcan Song” from 
Gounod’s “Philemon and Baucis”; Marion Levin, violinist, 
who played the Vieuxtemps ‘Fantasie Appasionata,” and 
Maude Bouslough and Harriet Hebert, who sang the “Every 
Flower” duet from “Madame Butterfly.” 
Lyceum Arts ConsEervATORY HAPPENINGS. 

The recital of last week was a most artistic one, All 
four artists taking part pleased, not only by their admirable 
selections, but also by their pleasing stage presence. Both 
Miss Darnelle and Miss Winer have splendid voices. ‘Miss 
Grist gets a good tone out of her violin, and Miss King 
played with confidence and displayed an attractive per- 
sonality. The singers responded with an encore to their 
duet, in which their voices blended well. 

Fanny May Baldridge and Ida Crutcher from the Theo- 
dore Harrison studio have left the city for a_ short 
tour. The Temple Singers ¢Lucille Briggs, Louis Gould, 
James Evans and David Davies), all pupils of this studio, 
gave two programs at the school recently. They are filling 
twelve weeks in Iowa. Bernice Askew sang Monday last 
Le: Piano Club, and last Tuesday for the Automobile 

AUD. 

Elias Day gave a program for the G. A. R. January 14. 
He will take part in a musical farce that the Chicago Artists’ 
Association is giving February 7. He will take the role of 
Machem Singski, a vocal teacher, and Roy Hess will enact 
the role of Mucha Blufski, a concert manager. Frances 
Grund will also take part. The farce is called “Stockyard 
Sally,” words and lyrics by Edward Clarke and music 
by Sturkow Ryder and William Lester. 

James Hamilton sang at a recital in the south last week, 
and while rehearsing sang some negro spirituals. After 
singing ‘Heaven,” by Burleigh, an old mammy stuck her 
head in the door and, smiling from ear to ear, said: “Lawdy, 
honey, dat sure am a mighty pretty song. It make me feel 
I's on ma way to heaven.” Mr. Hamilton and Lois John- 
son won much praise for their fine work in the “Children’s 
Crusade” at Orchestra Hall, January 24. 

Hess AND ‘Reuter IN Certo SonATA ProGRAM: 


Rarely nowadays does one hear programs of cello sonatas, 
but to Hans Hess, a progressive musician, always with an 
eye toward the uplifting and creating deeper interest in 
music, is Chicago indebted for the bringing back of such 
interesting and charming music. There would never be a 
falling off of interest in chamber and sonata music were 
there more artists of Mr. Hess’ calibre, who has many musical 
ideals toward which he is constantly striving, not alone for 
personal success, but alse for the good of music in general. 
Mr. Hess has done much toward making cello recitals en- 
joyable and therefore exceedingly popular, and he is now 
realizing the same ideal in regard to cello sonata programs. 
He is indeed to be highly commended in this respect, and 
to him is due much credit for the highly successful and 
enjoyable program presented last Tuesday evening, Januar 
31, in which he had the excellent co-operation a Rudolph 
Reuter, the splendid Chicago pianist. The program con- 
tained three sonatas—Brahms E minor, a new one in C 
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major by Clarence Loomis, and Richard Strauss’ F major— 
in all of which the co-ordination of two such remarkable 
talents made for exceptionally beautiful renditions which 
were a delight. There was a large audience on hand which 
left no doubt as to its enjoyment, and recalled the artists 
time and again to acknowledge enthusiastic plaudits. The 
Loomis sonata, which, by the way, has been dedicated to 
Mr. Hess, proved of interest and charm. Mr. Loomis a 
conscientious musician, has written a sonata of three 
movements along modern lines, without, however, a lack 
of melody and taste, and there is a certain rhythmical free- 
dom among its outstanding points. It met with the ap- 
proval of the listeners. The second program of this series 
will be presented February 28, when Mr. Hess will again 
have the admirable assistance of Mr, Reuter. 


AMERICAN CoNSERVATORY NoTEs. 


Advanced pupils of Heniot Levy gave a recital of excel- 
lence in Kimball Hall, January 28. Among them were 
several children who showed unusual attainments. The se- 
lections included the Wagner-Liszt “Spring Song,” “Theme 
and Variations” by Tschaikowsky, G minor ballade of Cho- 
pin, prelude in A minor by Debussy, polonaise by Liszt. 
The outstanding features were the first movement from the 
Chopin E minor concerto. The second and third movements 
from the Tschaikowsky concerto, and the Liszt A major 
concerto offered a degree of artistic understanding and bril- 
wed that drew enthusiastic plaudits from the large au- 
dience. 

Isabelle Cuny, pianist, and Carl Songer, tenor, will give 
a joint recital, February 11, at Kimball Hall. Mr. Songer, 
among other selections, will sing a group of songs of his 
own composition, 

An important Conservatory event will be the concert by 
artist-pupils with accompaniment by members of the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra, at Orchestra Hall, February 15. 
Adolf Weidig will conduct. 

Marion Roberts gave an excellent performance of the 
Grieg piano concerte at the concert at Sinai Center, Janu- 
ary 22, under the direction of Jacques Gordon, 

Gustar Hotmguist A Busy SINGER. 

Gustaf Holmquist, bass-baritone, leaves this week for 
Oklahoma City, where he will sing the “Messiah” three 
times with the Lindsborg Festival Chorus of Lindsborg 
(Kan.). Mr. Holmquist, who is well known in Chicago 
and elsewhere as a leading baritone, will give a joint recital 
with Bruno Esbjorn, violinist, February 16. He recently 
returned from a concert trip, and his annual Chicago recital 
will be welcomed eagerly by the large number of Holmquist 
enthusiasts in the city. This artist also has a large vocal 
class at the Bush Conservatory. 

Mr. Holmquist also was soloist for one of the Radiophone 
concerts of the Westinghouse-Edison Company last Wednes- 
day evening, when he sang, “Would God I Were a Tender 
Apple Blossom” (Old English), “In an Old Fashioned 
Town” by Squire, and “Danny Deaver” by Damrosch. 

Louise St. JoHN WeEstTERVELT STUDENTS HEARD. 

Two students from the class of Louise St. John Wester- 
velt were heard in a studio recital at the Columbia School of 
Music, January 28, by a large audience, Every time Miss 
Westervelt’ s pupils are heard one is impressed with the fact 
that she is one of the best vocal teachers in the city, as 
their work is true evidence. This occasion was no exception 
to the rule, and the participants—Georgia Nettles Her- 
locker, soprano, and Elizabeth Houston, contralto—acquitted 
themselves with credit. They opened with a duet by Gounod 
and closed with one by Bartlett. Then Miss Houston sang 
numbers by Secchi, Hue, Hahn, Di Nogero and two from 
Cadman’s “Shanewis” (“Her Shadow” and “Spring Song 
of the Robin Woman”). Mrs. Herlocker sang Wintter 
x atts’ “Vignettes of Italy” and selections by Hageman and 

1anZ. 

Second Reuter-Gorpon SONATA CONCERT. 

The second of the series of sonata concerts being given 
by Rudolph Reuter, the pianist, and Jacques Gordon, con- 
certmaster of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, will take 
place on February 15, in Kimball Hall. Both Mr. Reuter 
and Mr. Gordon have gained enviable reputations, not only 
in solo work but also in ensemble, and when they join forces 
in the playing of sonatas, one may well expect an enjoyable 
evening. The coming concert promises to be of as great 
interest as the first one, the program containing the sonata 
in E flat major by Mozart, the one in G major by Grieg, 
and the d’Indy sonata No, 2 


WitmarkK Soncs Meet with Success. 

On a program of the Evanston Women’s Club this week 
Mrs. William Howe made a very favorable impression when 
she sang “Golden Crown” (Gantvoort- Graves) and “My 
Little Soul’s Gwine A-Shine” (Guion), two well known 
negro spirituals from the M. Witmark & Sons’ catalogue. 

Busu Conservatory Dotnés. 

Several of the faculty of Bush Conservatory have had 
the distinction of being heard on the Radiophone by half a 
million people, from New York to Denver. Recently Rich- 
ard Czerwonky played for the Radiophone and has received 
scores of letters and calls saying how marvelously his 
playing was carried to all parts of the country. Boza Oumi- 
roff, accompanied by Mme. Spravka, will also sing for the 
Radiophone February 11, thereby giving many the oppor- 
tunity of hearing his beautiful voice who would not ordi- 
narily be able to do so. 

Sanford Schlussel, pianist and member of the master 
class at Bush Conservatory, will appear in recital on the 
Young American Artist series under the management of 
Jessie B. Hall, April 6. 

Examinations for the Master School of Bush Conserva- 
tory will be held on February 9, at 3:30. 

Ruth Mover, the brilliant child pianist and pupil of Mme. 
King, of the Bush Conservatory, appeared last Sunday at 
the Jewish Synagogue with great success. She was greeted 
enthusiastically and recalled many times. 

Mae Graves Atkins, soprano, was heard in recital under 
the auspices of the Bush Conservatory at Kimball Hall, 
Thursday evening, when she was well received by a large 
gathering. 

Jan Chiapusso, pianist and member of the Conservatory 
faculty, was presented in a piano recital at Kimball Hall, 
February 2. 

OrcnestrA Honors ScHuBert ANNIVERSARY. 


To commemorate the anniversary of the birth of Schu- 
bert, the Chicago Symphony Orchestra’s seventeenth pro- 
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gram included that composer’s “Unfinished” symphony and 
the B minor entr’acte from his “Rosamunde.” These were 
set forth with broad sweep, stimulatingly and with sincerity 
by Conductor Stock and his virtuoso orchestra. Then there 
were Rachmaninoff's symphonic poem, “The Island of the 
Dead,” splendidly rendered, with command and force, and 
five excerpts from the third act of “Die Meistersingers,” of 
which Stock and his men gave one of the most magnificent 
performances ever heard, better than which it would be 
difficult to imagine, making it the high light of this fine 
concert. Suffering severely from apparent nervousness, the 
soloist of the day, Hans Muenzer, was not heard to best 
advantage and did not do justice either to himself or the 
Paganini D major violin concerto, which was his solo num- 
ber. Mr. Muenzer is a newcomer here, where he has been 
added to the faculty of the American Conservatory, and it 
is hoped he will be heard under more favorable conditions 
ere long. 
Musica News Items. 

Mme. Antoinette LaBrun presented fifteen of her pupils 
in concert Wednesday evening, at the Steinway Concert 
Hall, before a capacity audience. These concerts are given 
the last Wednesday of each month. The following pupils 
sang: Lillian Steel, Marguerite Williams, Verna Lawrence, 
Mrs, Fanchon Green, Lynne Rhoel, Marie Santeseri, Stavro 
Chiapi, Edison Farrar, Paul Smith, Pietro Fioretti, Sam 
Lee, Mrs. A. M. Johnson, Jean Jonelli, Robert Weese and 
Vernon Luebben. 

A recital was given, January 22, at the Labarthe Piano- 
forte School, by Helen Straub, pupil of Doris Metcalf. On 
January 29 Elizabeth Gekler was the recitalist in the series 
of faculty recitals. February 5 a recital by pupils of Ann 
Kerr was offered. 

The Chicago Woman's Musical Club presented a program 
at the Fine Arts Recital Hall, February 2, which was in 
charge of Mary Highsmith- Lyding. 

The Australian violinist, Ernest Toy, with his wife, Eva 
Leslie Toy, —_ from Vancouver, B. C., on the Niagara 
to Auckland, Z., on January 13, Mr. and Mrs. Toy 
were oe royally in Seattle and Vancouver and have 
been invited to give recitals in both those places on their 
return, as well as in Spokane, Wash. They expect to be 
away for about five months for the entire trip. 

The first of a series of pupils’ recitals at the De Young 
Studios was held January 26 when the following artist- 
students participated: Linnea Larson, Mildred Dowdall, 
Irma Lloyd, Charles Burns, Emilie Thietz Halvorsen and 
Elizabeth Miller Eskridge. 

On January 23 the Musicians’ Club of Women presented 
a program made up entirely of French composers. Those 
taking part were Anna Hanschmann, Esther Muenstermann, 
Malvina Nielsson and Ethel Benedict. 

Lyceum Arts Conservatory NorEs. 


The first of the weekly recitals was held recently 
in the Alley Theater. It was a great success in every way. 
Every seat was taken and the lecture given by Mr. Day was 
very much to the point, full of splendid ideas both for the 
students and teachers. Mr. Day is well able to talk about 
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the needs of the artist and amateur as he has spent a lifetime 
in trying to help both. After the lecture, Violet Sommer 
contributed some well rendered and much enjoyed vocal 
numbers and then Mr. Day delighted everyone with a short 
program of character studies. 

The Geranlen Trio gave a program in Elmhurst Decem 
ber 2. On December 18 the trio gave the program for the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel. Gertrude Farrell and Helen 
Mueller sang at the Congress Hotel, December 14, and at 
the Drake Hotel on December 17, and New Year's Eve at 
the Chicago Athletic Club, Miss Mueller was contralto 
soloist in the “Messialy§ given at the Church of the Cov 
enant under the direction of Dewitt Durgin Lash; she also 
gave a short program of songs for the Ravenswood Pres- 
byterian Church, January 10. Anna Braum was soloist at the 
Firestone banquet on December 29. Florence Adams was a 
welcome visitor at the school recently; het “Dixie Trio” 
Company is on the road for the Federated Bureaus. 

Isabel Cumming, soprano, is soloist with the Berwyn 
Presbyterian Church. Blanche Raymond, former student of 
the James Hamilton studio, has returned to resume her 
work. Mr. Hamilton sang last week at La Grange, and at 
Orkadelphia, Ark., January 19. 

Julia Mueller, a graduate piano student (1921) now on 
tour with the Temple Singers, was a guest of the interpre 
tation class, January 13, She played with fine effect a 
a by Dohnanyi. Other numbers given were by 

Grieg, Debussy, Chopin and Bach. Students taking part 
were Evelyn Fonda, Frances Northum, Marguerite King 
and Marion Anderson. At the class on Friday, January 
27, Harold Eckerle with Miss Boyd at the second piano, 
played Olsen’s “Petite Suite.” Marion Anderson played 
piano numbers on Mrs. Day’s program, Saturday afternoon, 
January 21, Debussy's “Maid with the Flaxen Hair” and 
“Minstrels.” 

Daisy Wagner was soloist at the M. E, Church and at 
the High School at Jackson, Mich., recently, Irma Sells 
sang for the North Community Council, January 16; Mar- 
guerite King acted as her accompanist. Miss Sells is a mem 
ber of “The Light Opera Four” which is filling many en 
gagements. Mildred Erickson artist pupil of this school 
was married January 11 to Frederick Zimmer. 

Hildur Highfield has been engaged for the North Park 
Mission Church. Agatha Lofgren was soloist at Lyon and 
Healy's children’s concert, January 28. Rosell Bass will 
act in the same capacity, February 4. The monthly meeting 
of the combined junior theory classes was held January 14 
The program was presented by Lucille Taglia, Anita Schul 
man, Cecile Schulman, Selma Berliner, and Muriel Barnes 
Two papers were read—‘The Life of Arthur Sullivan” 
and “The Piano and its Development.” <A discussion was 
held on the pedal and its uses. A prize was given to Anita 
Schulman for the most interesting performance. 

Normal class is held every Thursday at five: Modern 
methods in children’s training. Methods are studied that 
produce the best results in both children and adults. There 
are three classes in general theory in the junior department 
The first year class is under Ruth Rothe; second and third 
year, under Miss Kelpsch. Je ANNETTE Cox, 





Alice Gentle Scores At Western Concerts 


The following excerpts give some idea of the recent suc- 
cesses achieved by Alice Gentle in the concert field. Earlier 
in the season this popular artist created somewhat of a 
sensation in the west as a principal member of the Scotts’ 





ALICE GENTLE 


as Carmen, 


Grand Opera Company, and her success in this other branch 
of her art is none the less impressive: 


Encore after encore summoned Alice Gentle back to the stage 
last night, when she sang at the Winter Garden in the second con- 
cert 0} the Artists’ Concert Series, which is being given this season 
under the auspices of the Stanislaus County usical Association. 
While her oudionee was still under the spell of her first appear- 
ance, in a shining black gown with a dash of green and a gorgeous 
orange fan giving life and color to the picture, she sang her first 
number, Debussy’s “Air de Lia.” From that she plunged into the 
group of Irish songs which gave the “singing actress” an opportunity 
to show the great range of her histrionic ability, She was piquant, 
pathetic, humorous, emotional, triumphant and crushed in turn. 

hroughout her program she interpreted her songs in her actions, 
entering the part as the prelude was played and maintaining it until 
the last note had died away, Her great animation gives to her 
style freedom and spontaneity. Het magnetism of manner ca - 
vated. her audience from the first, and ioe graciousness. and 
fascinating smile added much to the appeal of hey smooth, thrilling 
mezzo soprano yoice.— Modesto Morning Herald, Deceniber” 20, 1921. 


Alice Gentle, dramatic soprano, and Arthur Ribas, pianist, 
who appeared last night at Municipal Auditorium, under Elwyn 
Concert Bureau auspices, are both artists of the first rank and ‘ew 
program was one of the most enjoyable given this season. 
audience was unusually enthusiastic, Miss Gentle is well known oy 


Portland as an operatic artist and last night proved that she can 
also excel in concert work, She displayed an artistic and dramatic 
finish that is not often heard on the concert stage, It is a real 
pleasure to hear a singer sing real French instead merely of at 
temptin Miss Gentle’s voice was heard to good advantage also 
in the Trish songs and in her last group, which included numbers 
by Fourdrain, Staub, Moussorgsky and Rachmaninoff.—The Port 
land Telegram. 


Alice Gentle is one of the few grand opera artists who is equally 


effective. whether before the footlights in an intense singing role, 
or on the concert stage giving to her audience those intimate songs 
in which the voice alone, denuded of dramatic action, must carry the 


Recently Miss Gentle has registered most 
effectively here in opera, and yesterday she displayed before a large 
audience at Philharmonic Auditorium the quality she possesses as 
a singer of songs.—-Los Angeles Examiner. 


appeal to the auditor, 


a program of exceptional 
Auditorium Alice 
known to the Los 


Alice~ Gentle and Alfred Mirovitch gave 
charm, Saturday afternoon, at Philharmonic 


Gentle’s voice and dramatic talent are well 


Angeles public. She sang exquisitely, Saturday, a program of wide 
variety. The Massenet aria, “Pleurez mas Yeux," and “L'Amour 
est une Oiseau Rebelle” from “Carmen” (an encore number) were 
excellent selections for Gentle’s dramatic genius, And so was the 
Sidney Homer song, “How's My Boy?” These were given with 
fine color and made a stirring appeal. A group of Strauss Lieder 
revealed a delicacy of feeling and a command of vocal nuance that 


something that 


established Alice Gentle as an expert singer of songs 
Los Angeles 


is not true of every successful opera singer.—-The 
Record. 


Kronold Memorial Concert Planned 


Replying to notices, many friends of the late Hans Kro 
nold met at the National Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music on January 29, when Charles D. Isaacson and. Rev 
Dr. Rabbi Silverman headed a committee promulgated to 
plan a benefit memorial concert. Dr. Silverman called the 
meeting to order, letters from prominent persons promising 
aid for such a concert were read, and various plans were 
discussed, speakers taking part being Messrs. Isaacson, 
Tuckerman, Carter, Riesberg and others. These men were 
named by Dr. Silverman as a committee to find the right 
chairman for the concert; namely, Baroness Katharine 
Evans von Klenner, under whose leadership matters will 
doubtless go to triumphal conclusion. Already the cooper 
ation of leading musical and financial persons is assured 
Mildred Kamsler, 421 West 114th street, New York, was 
elected secretary of the committee, which had a second 
meeting February 5. 


Elly Ney Thrills Cooper Union Audience 


At one of the most enjoyable of the People’s Institute 
concerts held Sunday evening, January 29, at Cooper Union, 
Mme. Elly. Ney thrilled a tremendous audience with her 
masterful playing of Beethoven's “Moonlight” sonata and 
many pieces by Chopin and Schubert. At the close of the 
concert she was forced to give a full half hour of encores, 
so insistent were the plaudits of the audience. 


Dorothy Follis Marries 
Dorothy Follis, the soprano, formerly a member of the 
Chicago Opera Association, was married on Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 4, to Karl H. Kitchen, a well known newspaper writer 


> who has been on the staff of The World for some fifteen 


years. The wedding took place at Greenwich, Conn.,: in 


the presence of only a few friends of the couple. 
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AFTER FACING GUNS AND WAITING TO BE SHOT, 
JOSEPH PRESS FINALLY ESCAPES AND REACHES AMERICA 


Just as in a Great Movie Drama, the Russian Cellist Undergoes Thrilling Experiences—His Successful Concert Appear- 
ances Abroad—Now Winning His Laurels in This Country 


shores an artist who for many years has been known 
as one of the foremost of his kind in Europe, Joseph 
Press, the Russian cellist. Mr. Press, of a musical family 
which includes his brother, Michel, a well known violinist, 
was born in Vilna, but, taking up music as a youngster, 
went early to Moscow, where he studied at the Conserva 
tory under Professor Von Glelm and was graduated with 
a gold medal 
Soon after leaving the Conservatory he extended his 
field of work outside his native country and appeared in 
Berlin as soloist at one of the Nikisch concerts. His suc 


T's aftermath of the war has finally brought to these 


JOSEPH PRESS, 


Russian cellist, 


cess won immediate attention and he remained in the 
German capital for many years, founding, with his brother 
Michel and the pianist Maurina, the Press Trio. This 
organization cxisted for ten years, played all through Central 
Europe, and was a special favorite at the courts. Mr. Press 
has decorations from the King of Roumania, the Grand 
Luxemburg and decorations from five of the 
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former German courts—of which he is not so proud as he 
was ten years ago. 

He was offered a position as professor of the cello in 
the Imperial Conservatory at Petrograd, but his career had 
progressed so well in Germany that he decided to remain 
there. He became a German citizen in 1912 and was made 
professor at the High School of Music at Charlottenberg. 
When the war began, however, he felt that he should go 
back to his native country, and through arrangements made 
by his friends, Field Marshal Moltke and Premier Beth- 
mann-Hollweg, was able to get away to Sweden. After 
staying there for a short time and giving successful con- 
certs, he received another call from the Petrograd Con- 
servatory and went back there to teach. Everything went 
well until the revolution brought seven months of genuine 
hunger, 1917-18. Conditions became intolerable under the 
Bolshevik régime. He finally got permission to go to Kieff 
for six weeks on condition that he leave all his personal 
belongings, including one or two spare instruments of great 
value, in Petrograd. This he did, but the conditions in 
Kieff were so much better that he remained there and 
finally went on to Odessa under an assumed name, When 
the Bolsheviks captured the city he was recognized and 
informed that he could have his choice of being shot or 
taking the position of Commissioner of Music for the city 
and organizing a symphony orchestra, a quartet and an 
opera house. He undertook this huge task and succeeded 
in getting together an orchestra which opened its career 
with an all-Beethoven program—the fifth symphony, the 
violin concerto and the “Leonore” overture. After the 
symphony, much to his surprise, a Bolshevik official came 
on the stage and began to make a speech of propaganda in 
favor of Bolshevism. At the next meeting of the city 
officials, Mr. Press made it clear that art and politics were 
not to be mixed while he was commissioner and stated that 
he would direct no more concerts unless the propaganda 
was entirely omitted. The result was that he spent two 
days in a cellar and the third morning found himself against 
a wall, facing some unpleasant gentlemen with guns, He 
was given his final choice between being shot or going back 
as music commissioner. In a fit of anger he cried out he 
would rather be shot than live on under the intolerable 
conditions which he liad endured so long. So, as he wanted 
to die, the thoughtful Bolsheviks kept him alive for three 
and a half months in prison. When the anti-Bolsheviks 
gained control of the city for a short time he was able to 
escape to the Crimea, where he finally, succeeded in tele- 
graphing to friends in Paris who provided him with funds 
that enabled him to get to Constantinople. Later he got 
back to Western Europe and before deciding to come here 
to try his fortunes made an extensive tour which included 
appearances in Switzerland, Sweden and Holland, where 
he was soloist last season with the Concertgebouw Orches- 
tra under Dr. Muck. Needless to say, America seems to 
him like the promised land, and he is already beginning to 
build up a career which promises to equal that which he has 
had in Europe. He will play next year under the direction 
of S. Hurok. O. 


Hitner’s Philadelphia Recital March 30 


Helen Buchanan Hitner, the soprano of Philadelphia, 
will give her annual recital at Witherspoon Hall on March 
30, with Ellis Clark Hammann at the piano, On the day 
following Mrs. Hitner’s song recital in the same hall last 
year the critics paid her high tribute, the Morning Ledger 
of April’27 stating that in all parts of the register the voice 
is translucent, unerringly faithful to the pitch, and thor- 
oughly good to hear. According to the Evening Bulletin 
of the same date, Mrs, Hitner has a complete understanding 
of every song she sings and interprets with keen intelli- 
gence, whether in French, Italian or English, In writing 
his report of this recital, the critic of the Philadelphia In- 
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quirer stated that the contents of Mrs. Hitner’s program 
were such as showed an artistic taste and a comprehensive 
appreciation of what is best in the vocal repertory. 

rs. Hitner was one of the artists who took part in the 
program of classic songs of the Seventeenth Century given 
recently by the Philadelphia Music Club. She also sang 
in “The Wayfarer” at the church in which she is one of the 
soloists. Mrs, Hitner will be heard in “The Elijah” when 
it is presented on two evenings at the forthcoming Harris- 
burg May festival. 


MUSIC IN THE ORIENT 


Impressions Gleaned by A. Sklarevski 


Alexander Sklarevski, eminent Russian pianist, who re- 
cently played with distinction here in Town Hall, is per- 
haps more familiar with musical affairs in the Far East 
than any other artist now in New York. Sklarevski visited 
Japan, China, the Philippine Islands, Indo-China, the 
Straits Settlements, Dutch East India, British East India, 
and other Oriental countries. He, therefore, had excellent 
opportunities to gain impressions of the musical life in the 
Far East, 

“It is a mistake to suppose,” said Mr. Sklarevski to the 
writer, “that a musician can make an artistic success or 
earn money rewards in the Orient who falls short of the 
standard of art demanded here in America. It is safe to 
say that the cultural or aesthetic appraisement of a perform- 
er’s work on the Pacific is as exacting as our own. The 
unknown artist must win his way there just as he would be 
required to win it here, and his merits alone determine the 
measure of his success. 

“It must be understood,” he continued, “that there is no 
lack of first class performers in the Orient. In Java alone, 
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Russian opera companies are engaged. In Shanghai the 
municipality pays a large subsidy to the symphony orchestra, 
which has an excellent conductor, Mavis Paci, a gentleman 
with an established European reputation, and in Dutch 
East India there are several fine symphony orchestras with 
very able conductors. In Japan the interest in, and de- 
velopment of, music is enormous. The Imperial Theater 
in Tokio, where many concerts are held, is one of the 
finest in the world. Tokio also boasts of many successful 
schools of music. In the manufacture of musical instru- 
ments Japan is also forging ahead, already producing fairly 
good pianos and records for reproducing pianos. 

“At the present time, the majority of artists in the East 
are either Russians or Germans. The reason is, that it is 
easier for a Russian to reach the Orient by way of Siberia 
than through eastern Europe. While, as I have pointed 
out,” said Mr. Sklarevski, “there is no place for the in- 
competent or mediocre musicians in eastern countries 
(there are too many there already, I fear), the artist of 
genuine merit and mastery can always be sure of an audi- 
So that after all,” he remarked with a smile, “people 
are much alike the world over. Give them good music, well 
played, and let the artist put his best into his work, and he 
will always find his audience kind and appreciative and 
willing to spend a few hours with him under the kindly 
influence of what I cannot help but feel is the richest an 
most inspiring of all the arts.” W. 


Sassoli with Haensel & Jones 

Ada Sassoli, the harpist, is now under the concert direc- 
tion of Haensel & Jones. Miss Sassoli sailed on the Paris 
January 18 for Europe to be gone a year. She is pro- 
ceeding to Bologna, Italy, her native town, and after a 
short rest there will concertize extensively in Italy. Ap- 
pearances have been arranged fer her in Rome, Milan, 
Perugia, Venice, Bologna, Turin, and many of the other 
principal cities of Italy. After her Italian tour she is 
booked to appear in Spain for a series of engagements, 
going in the fall to England, where she is to tour in con- 
cert with Melba, as she has done before. She will not re 
turn to this country before December next. 


Sue Harvard Booked for Chicago 
Sue Harvard, the well known soprano, is booked for a 
song recital in Chicago, Ill, March 19. The last week in 
June will find her giving a recital in London. 
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for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


“La Dame BLANCHE.” 


“Is there not an old o ‘La Dame Blanche’ that met with 
quite a success when it was played in Paris in 1825, nearly a 
hundred years ago? Is it ever sung now?” 

Of “La Dame Blanche,” it was said in 1875: “This dramatic tone 
poem is unique in its kind, and forms now, after a lapse of half a cen- 
tury, an attraction on every operatic stage.” It is said the over- 
ture was written in a single evening with the assistance of Adam 
and Labarre, two of the composer’s pupils, Boieldieu writing the 
introductory section, and the others the remainder, It survived until 
very recently in France; in fact, it is probably to be heard occa- 
sionally still, Also in Germany it was still performed fifteen years 
ago, 

Music 1n Books. 


“In nearly every novel I have read in the past six months or 
more, music has occupied a very prominent position. Either 
there has been a wonderful prodi Y, or a great artist as one of 
the principal characters, so realistically described as to be 
roqegneed at once. Do you think artists like this kind of pub- 
icity 
There is a certain kind of musician who is fectly happy when- 

ever his name is mentioned, no matter how unknown the paper may 
be. A “splendid” notice in the paper of a country town not even on 
the musical map is treasured and shown with as much pleasure as 
if it had been written by the best New York critic. It must be 
said that there is much sad rubbish written in books about music. 
Some trivial song or composition that the author has fancied, is 
quoted and praised, sung or pared on every occasion and then 
lauded to the skies. One novel not long ago fairly “raved” about 
a well known opera, giving a description of the singing and acting 
that only serv to ioe the ignorance of the writer. It is only 
fair to say the majority of the readers were not any better informed, 
so enjoyed these ravings. Hearing the two bands playing at a 
Fourth of July celebration, vociferously gs tener by the majority, 


a musician asked why there was such a discord and received the 
po gam | reply: “Why, we tuned our bands at different pitch so 
folks would As a rule those who 


know we had two bands playing. 
write of music in novels know little of the subject, 


Is Parts A Musicat City? 


“When we have discussions in our club which leave the sub- 
ject unsettled, we always turn to the Musicat Courier as our 
referee, Now we have a rather heated discussion as to music 
in Paris. Some think because there are several noted composers 
there, that music must be in a flourishing condition, But just 
as many think there is not much music in the French city, nor 
is it always of the best quality. Please help us.” 
As far as quantity gocs, there is plenty of music in Paris, but 

the average quality is not very high. The state theaters for music 
—the Opéra and Opéra-Comique—are, unfortunately, so under the 
control of politics that not one performance in ten is up to a high 
level. (Perhaps conditions at the Opéra-Comique may improve under 
the artistic leadership of Albert Wolff, who is a fine musician, con- 
scientious, and the foe of politics in music.) Of concerts there are 
a plenty. As far as the orchestral ones go, Paris has three fine 
orchestsne-—the Lamoureux, the Colonne and the Pasdeloup—but 
none of the respective conductors (Chevillard, Pierne and Rhene- 
Baton) are in a class with numerous conductors outside of France. 
Of course the solo recitals vary in value with the artists, native 
or foreign, giving them, France herself has today no more first 
class executive artists than can be counted on the fingers of two 
hands. % 
THE First CARMEN. 


“Can you tell me where I can obtain the information as to 
who first sang Carmen in this country? I have heard the credit 
given to so many that I should like to know who was the pioneer 
in that character.” 

There were almost two “first” Carmens in America, The opera 
was produced by two separate organizations, one in New York, one in 
Philadelphia, on succeeding evenings, or only two evenings apart 
the exact dates cannot be verified at the moment. In New York, 
Minnie Hauk (still living at Lucerne) was the Carmen; in the 
other, Clara Louise Kellogg. 

Asout Joser Suk. 

“Will you kindly tell me through your Information Bureau 
something of Joseph Suk, the Austrian composer? 
oseph Suk, violinist and composer, was born at Krecovic, Bo- 

AP mag Wa J 4, 1874, The son of a school teacher, he received 
his first musical training from his father; then entered the violin 
school of the Prague Conservatory where he studied the instrument 
with Bennewitz, and composition with Antonin Dvorak, whose 
daughter he married. He joined the Bohemian String Quartet as 
second violinist in 1892 and at last reports still occupied the post. 
Among his compositions are piano quartet, piano trio, piano quintet, 
string quartet in B flat major (op. 11),° string quartet in D flat 
major (op. 31,°1911), fantasy for violin and orchestra (op. 24), 
symphony No. 1 in E major (op: 14), symphony No. 2 “Asrael, 
(op. 27), symphonic poem “Praga” (1905), dramatic overture, 
“Serenade” for string orchestra (op. 6), music to the fairy play 
“Raduz i Mahulena” (a “fairy suite” published as op. 16), music 
to the dramatic legend “Pod jabloni” (“From the Appletree”—for 
alto, mixed chorus and orchestra, Prague, 1902), piano pieces, 
choruses, duets, He also edited the posthumous works of his father- 
in-law, Dvorak. . 
Booxs Anout LEscHETIZKY. 


“T have been advised to write * yom, gonserning the 
Leschetizky method of piano playing. I am desirous of secur 
ing either a book on thie method or a life of Leschetizky. 

A very interesting book dealing with Leschetizky by one who 
knew him and has been able to give an intimate picture of the 
great maestro and his work is Ethel Newcomb’s “Leschetizky as I 
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Knew Him,” Lo = by D. Appleton & Co. Other works on this 
subject include “Theodore Leschetizky,” v Comtesse Angele 
Potocka; “The Method of Leschetizky,” by Malwine Bree; a_ book 
on the Leschetizky method, by Marie ‘Prentner _and one by Marie 
von Unschuld. ‘There is also an article regarding him in Annette 


Hullah’s “Series of Living Masters of Music.” 


MEMPHIS NEWS ITEMS 


Memphis, Tenn., January 21, 1922.—Francis Macmillen, 
American violinist, who was heard here in recital about ten 
years ago, making a favorable impression, returned to 
Memphis last week in the first of a series of three concerts, 
und r the auspices of the Beethoven Club. A delightful pro- 
gram was given. Henry Ridout was the splendid accom- 
panist. There was a note of sadness about the program, 
when Mrs. J. F. Hill, the club’s president, announced t 
death of Mrs. Napoleon Hill, who was a pioneer in the 
work of the Beethoven Club more than twenty-five years 
ago—holding the office of president from 1895 to 1903. At 
first it seemed hard to give the concert when, at the sug- 
gestion of one of the active members, Mrs. W. J. Hon, chair- 
man of the Junior Beethoven Club, which was founded by 
Mrs. Hill, it was decided that the recital could be made a 
beautiful and fitting tribute to the life and work of the hon- 
ored ex-president and charter member of the club. With 
the audience standing, Mr. Macmillen played, at Mrs. Hon’s 
request, Shubert’s “Ave Maria.” 

CLARENCE Eppy Depicates New $35,000 Orcan. 


Upon the completion of the new $35,000 organ in the 
Scottish Rites Cathedral, it was planned to bring to Mem- 
phis from time to time the prominent organists of the 
world for recitals, absolutely free to the public, and also 
to have free monthly recitals by local organists. The or- 
gan is a four manual and is in six divisions. There are 
three consoles—four thousand pipes. It is one of the three 
largest organs in the south, and Memphians are justly proud 
and deeply appreciative of the generosity of the Scottish 
Rites members. 

The formal dedication service of this instrument was made 
Tuesday evening, when the first of a series of five recitals 
was given by Clarence Eddy. The program opened with a 
Bach toccato and fugue in D minor, and included various 
selections demanding the use of many of the sections of the 
instrument, and proving himself a master artist. Dr. P. M. 
Farrington, baritone, with Mrs. Farrington at the piano; 
Mrs. J McRee, soprano, and Mrs. T. P. Ramsey, con- 
tralto, both accompanied by Mrs. G. B. McCoy; C. M. 
Saner, tenor, with Miss Steger at the piano, were the local 
assisting artists. 

At Wednesday night's recital, the second of the series, 
Mrs. David L. Griffith, soprano, and the Cortése Brothers, 
harpist and violinist, were the local attraction. Mrs. Grif- 
fith was never in better voice and was compelled to respond 
to a double encore. A harp and violin fantasie and a group 
of harp numbers, by Angelo Cortése, were warmly received. 

At the third recital, Mr. Eddy added to the laurels of his 
previous appearances, the local artists sharing honors. Elsa 
Gerber, contralto, sang and was accompanied by Ernest 
Hawke. Mrs. Sam Bowen, soprano, who has recently re- 
turned to Memphis after a year’s study in New York, de- 
lighted the audience with three selections. Mrs. Lunsford 
Y. Mason, who is one of the gifted musicians of Memphis 
as well as accompanist, was at the piano. A male chorus, 
Shrine Chanters, gave two songs under the direction of 
Ernest Hawke, responding to an encore. 

The fourth recital opened with Bach's toccato in F major, 
given by Mr. Eddy, which was perhaps enjoyed more than 
any of its predecessors. Local artists on the program were 
Milton C. Knowlton, baritone (Mrs. McCoy, accompanist), 
and Mrs. Robert E. Lee, soprano (accompanied by Mrs. 
Arthur Bower, who proved such a splendid accompanist for 
Marguerite Namara, Monday evening). A violin solo by 
Gaspard Pappalardo, was accompanied by Mrs. Pappalardo. 

At the fifth appearance of Mr. Eddy, when only Scottish 
Rite members and their families could attend, a request 
program was given. Mrs. David L. Griffith, soprano, and 
the Cortése brothers again assisted, receiving even a greater 
ovation than on the previous occasion. The organ was used 
in conjunction with the harp and violin accompaniment. In 
addition to this, Mr. Eddy played “Southern Fantasie,” by 
Ernest F. Hawke, local organist, as a courtesy to the 
Organ Guild. 

During Mr. Eddy’s stay in the city he was entertained by 


the Organ Guild, the Rotary and City clubs and various 
musical organizations. 
BeetHoven Crus Hoitps MemortAL Services ror Mrs. Hitt. 

Memorial services in memory of Mrs. Napoleon Hill, who 
was. one of the charter members of the Beethoven Club and 
president for eight years, also the founder of the Junior 
Beethoven Club, and until a few years ago a very active 
member, who died here January 8, were held by the Bee- 
thoven Club Wednesday morning in the Woman's Building 
concert hall. Mrs. J. F. Hill, president of the club, in a 
few well chosen words, spoke of the life of Mrs. Napoleon 
Hill and her untiring efforts for the musical uplift of, 
Memphis. “Come Unto Me,” from “The Messiah,” was 
sung by Mrs. Owen, followed with a beautiful tribute, writ- 
ten by Mrs. J. M. McCormack, a former president of the 
club and co-worker, and read by Mrs. W. J. Hon. Sallie 
Leake, a protege of Mrs. Hill’s and the last president of 
the Junior Beethoven Club during Mrs. Hill’s administra- 
tion, paid a fitting tribute to Mrs. Hill in a brief talk. 
This was followed with a duet, “Whispering Hope,” by 
Mrs. O. H. Muehler and Mrs. E. S. Worden. Dr. C. H. 
Williamson, a close friend and Mrs. Hill's pastor for many 
years, told of her varied philanthropic activities, closing his 
remarks by singing her favorite hymn, “God Will Take 
Care of You.” Just before the benediction, a negro music 
teacher, Julia Hook, who was aided by Mrs. Hill in de- 
veloping the musical ability of the negroes of Memphis, 
brought in a beautiful floral tribute in memory of her bene- 
factor, 

Wa ter CHAPMAN Returns ror RecITAL. 

Walter Chapman, who taught piano here for two years 
before going on the concert stage, played last Saturday 
before one of the largest and most enthusiastic audiences 
ever assembled in the Goodwyn Institute. In presenting 
Mr. Chapman, Mrs. Jason Walker, local manager, was 
warmly congratulated, and the ovation he received was 
gratifying. Memphis really claims Mr. Chapman as her 
very own, although he is from a nearby Mississippi town, 
and his “home-coming” is always eagerly anticipated. The 
program was quite modern, including the Cadman sonata in 
A major, which had never been heard here. Three selec- 
tions by Korngold and Chopin's polonaise in A flat major 
brought forth thunderous applause, 

MunicipaAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA AND CHorAL Socrery 
to Give Init1at Concert. 

The first municipal concert of the season, with Leon 
Rains, as assisting artist, and Arthur Nevin, director, will 
be given soon. Artists to appear later are Cecil Arden and 
Zelina De Maclot, soprano, and others to be announced 

Notes. 

Joe Cleta Howe, who has been with the Dunbar Opera 
Company during the past season, is the guest of her parents, 
en route to Chicago, where she will begin rehearsals for a 
spring tour. 

Ralph Dunbar, producer of the Dunbar Opera Company, 
is in the city for the purpose of securing an engagement for 
summer opera, An Auditorium will in all probability be 
erected in Overton Park J. V.D. 


Arthur Middleton Scoring on Tour 


According to the Denton Daily (Denton, Texas,) Mr 
Middleton attracted a capacity audience for his engagement 
there, the responsiveness of which attested to the reputation 
of this genial American artist. Another Texas concert was 
in Fort Worth, at which time the Record stated that in 
the face of unfavorable weather one of the largest crowds 
of the season turned out to hear Arthur Middleton, who 
sang his way into the hearts of the appreciative audience 
“Middleton a revival for low-spirited humans,” was the 
verdict of the Beacon after the baritone’s concert in Wich 
ita, Kans, Another recent very successful appearance was 
in McPherson, Kan., when one of the papers said that it 
seems an assured fact that concerts of this class will soon 
make McPherson a recognized music center in the state 

Mr. Middleton is at present on a long concert tour, and 
everywhere he is being well received both by his audiences 
and the critics. 


Pavloska to Sing in Tacoma 


Irene Pavloska, mezzo soprano of the Chicago Opera 
Association, will give a recital in Tacoma, Wash., on, May 2. 
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PARIS GIVES BRILLIANT REVIVAL OF 
“DON JUAN” AT THE OPERA-COMIQUE 


Well Known Names Make Up the Cast—Thibaud Lends His Violin—The Last Saint-Saéns Work—Fine Organ for Rheims 


Paris, January 13, 1922.—With the revival of “Don 
Juan” the Paris Opera-Comique boasts now of the most 
complete cycle of Mozart works to be found in the perma- 
nent repertory of any operatic institution of the world. A 
laudable undertaking in itself and one that apparently 
pleases the Parisian operagoers, the “Don Juan” revival 
proved once more that the vocal resources of the Opera- 
Comique are not at all in keeping with its ambitious pro- 
gram, and the general critical opinion has been to the effect 
that the performance suffered a great deal at the hands of 
the artists, who showed much zeal, but failed lamentably 
in the interpretation : 

Vanni Marcoux was the Don Juan. Needless to say, his 
impersonation of the immortal character was very iter- 
esting and presented an entirely new delineation of the 
traditional lady-killer, Would that as much could be said 
in regard to his vocal powers! Next month Marcoux is 
to appear in the role of Boris in the revival of Moussorg- 
sky’s work at the Opera, and there is no question but that 
he will win a personal triumph, both as an actor and as a 
singer, for the part lies within his vocal means; but to 
agree to his singing the role of Mozart's Don Juan is to 
render him rather a poor service. 

At that Marcoux was a tower of strength compared with 
Mme. Carré, who essayed the role of Zerlina. The rest 
of the singers acquitted themselves quite well, while the 
star of the performance was Yvonne Gall in the role of 
Donna Anna, This last named artist is making tremen- 
dous strides forward and her recent success at the Royal 
Opera of Stockholm, where she appeared in “Tosca, 
‘Romeo” and “Faust,” proved once more that in letting 
her go the Chicago Opera sustained a decided loss, _ 

Jacques Rouché, the director of the Opera, 1s frantically 
busy arranging the coming performances of “Boris Godu- 
noft,” for which Koussewitsky has been engaged as con- 
ductor. The artists, with the exception of Marcoux, will 
all be chosen from the permanent members of the troupe, 
new scenery is being painted and great pains are being 
taken with the mise en scene. 

A Suppen Success. 

Previous to the “Boris” performances the Opera will 
give a series of Italian works with visiting artists, among 
these being Stracciari, who is scheduled to sing “Rigoletto 
and possibly “Barbiere ;” Hackett, who is being asked to ap- 
pear in the same works; Maria Llacer, a Spanish dramatic 
soprano, of whom rumor says great things ; Eguileor, a 
Spanish tenor, with a great home reputation, and Thalia 
Sabaneyeva, a Russian coloratura soprano, who created a 
censation in Paris and who is now being hailed in Lisbon 
and Barcelona. & 

Sabaneyeva’s sudden success can be likened only to Galli- 
Curci’s taking Chicago by storm a few years ago. _ There 
is no question that the Russian soprano is a rare artist and 
possesses a voice of unusual beauty, besides being a con- 
summate actress and of prepossessing appearance, She is 
without question one of the tiniest prima donnas ever seen 
on the operatic stage and her large blue eyes seem to hyp- 
notize the public into a frenzy of delight. How great is 
the success she scored can be best judged by the fact that 
two operatic seasons are projected in Paris at present for 
the sole purpose of starring her. One of these is to ex- 
ploit Russian works; the other aims at presenting her in 
roles such as Violetta, Lakmé, Rosina, etc. 

Taipaup Lenpos His Vio.in 

The concert season continues in its usual serene way. It 
has brought thus far few artists of exceptional value; but, 
on the whole, it is filled with musical interest and the or- 
chestral programs fairly bristle with novelties. And while 
on the subject of concerts, this human note must not fail 
to be noticed. A young violinist, Bouillon by name, was 
making his bow to the Paris public at a concert given by 
the orchestra of the Conservatoire. He is unknown to 
fame, not blessed with earthly riches, and his fiddle is not 
one to delight the heart of a true musician. He was 
rather downcast and inclined to doubt his success because 
of his violin, when Jacques Thibaud heard of his predica- 
ment. Without a moment's hesitation he offered his own 
instrument for the use of a brother violinist and the latter 
scored quite a solid success. 

Sti, MASSENET. 

Raoul Gunsbourg, the perennially youthful director of the 
Monte Carlo Opera, promises a season replete with celebri- 
ties, among them Lauri Volpi and Borgioli, the tenors, and 
Battistini, the baritone. He has also unearthed another 
posthumous work of Massenet, “Amadis,” and promises 
(or is “threatens” the word?) to present it this season. 


Avuprey Creiguton Dies. 
Mrs. Audrey Creighton Ryan, who, after lingering for 
several days in the American Hospital at Neuilly, died as 
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the result of taking three tablets of corrosive sublimate 
on January 11, was well known in musical circles here 
under her maiden name of Audrey Creighton. She was a 
Californian, a scholarship student and prize winner at the 
American Conservatory of Music at Fontainebleau last 
summer, and showed great talent as a violinist. When the 
Fontainebleau season ended she returned to Paris and dur- 
ing the fall took part in several informal concerts prelim- 
inary to taking up further studies with French violin mas- 
ters. Mrs. Ryan accused her husband, Thomas Stewart 
Ryan, Paris correspondent of the Chicago Tribune, of hav- 
ing forced her to take the tablets, but Mr. Ryan has been 
released from custody. 
Tue Last Sarnt-SaEns Work. 

The late Camille Saint-Saéns was known to have an- 
swered every letter he received, and as he had a very ex- 
tensive correspondence, there are many who claim to be 
the possessors of the last letter he wrote. It is very prob- 
able that the master’s last letter was the one received by 
Henry Etlin, the pianist, who is also a well known cartoon- 
ist and was a great friend of the composer. This letter 
was written December 13, and received by Mr. Etlin on 
the day of Saint-Saéns’ death. In this letter the master 
wrote: “I have just finished the orchestration of a ‘Valse 
Nonchalante’ at the request of Mlle. Napierkowska, which 
she wishes for her dance.” If the letter is authentic, it 
also fixes definitely the last work of Saint-Saéns. 


Fine OrGAN For RHEIMS. 


In the presence of a great and solemn crowd a temporary 
organ was inaugurated two days before Christmas in the 
famous Cathedral of Rheims. The organ is installed in 
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the part of the cathedral that has been cleared for church 
service, This organ will be used until the.new instrument— 
one of the most magnificent in Europe—will be ready, 
when in basilica of the great church will be com- 
pletely restored, ya 

2 INDIGNATION. 


Frenchmen are very indignant. A news item published in 
all French sapere states that the Municipal Council of the 
city of Dre en voted a subsidy of .350,000 marks to its 
Philharmonic Orchestra. “The Germans have money for 
music, but none to pay the reparation bill. Nom de D——!” 


AMUSEMENT TAXEs. 


French artists are pointing with pride to the fact which 
has just become known, viz.: That in the budget of 1921, 
the government estimate of receipts from taxes on public 
amusements was 29,212,000 francs, while the actual revenue 
from such taxes amounted to 43,448,000, more than 14,000,- 
000 francs above the estimate. The artists hope that since 
they furnish such an important item in the revenue of the 
government, the government in turn might show them a 
little more consideration and make their lot a little easier 
by removing some of the vexatious laws that work such 
hardship on them. 


~ oe 


Concert Notes. 

January 11 a musicale was given at the Cercle d’Etudes 
Slaves, M. Osousky, Minister of Czecho-Slovakia to 
France, presiding. The feature of the evening was Mar- 
guerite Villot’s singing of an aria from the “Bartered 
Bride,” by Smetana, to the indescribable enthusiasm of the 
Czechs present. 

E. Howard Jones, an English pianist, gave a recital at 
the Salle des Agriculteurs January 10. He played Bach, 
ae Chopin and Debussy with admirable perfection 
ot style, 

The first of a series of six talks on the study of music; 
by Ralph Lawton, took place at the Aawulens Woman's 
Club January 11. THEODORE BAUER. 








BELLINGHAM DELIGHTED WITH 
RESULTS OF FIRST MUSIC WEEK 


Entire City Joins in Huge Demonstration, Including the 
Mayor, Civic and Musical Organizations, Churches, 
Schools, Stores, and Musicians and Music Lovers 

Bellingham, Wash., January 19, 1922.—The first music 
week ever held in this city took place December 11 to 18 
last under the auspices of Bellingham Community Service. 
“Bellingham is one of the finest music centers in the United 
States among towns of 25,000 or 30,000 population,” said 
L. S. Pilcher, New York community song leader under the 
auspices of New York Community Service, and here to 
help put Bellingham’s song week over in fine style. Mayor 
E. T. Mathes issued a proclamation giving every support 
to music week. 

December 11 being Sunday, music week was opened with 
special musical programs in the churches and special ser- 
mons on music. Among those contributing were the Bel- 
lingham Women’s Music Club and the John Roy Williams 
Orchestra, Lois Wilson Grant (soprano), Mrs. C, B. 
Harter (violin), Mrs. Nestelle (accompanist), Edna Baylor 
Shaw and Althea D. Horst (organ), Morris Doan (violin- 
ist) and Mrs. C. H. Barlow (soprano); December . 12, 
Normal School programs directed by Ethel Gardner and 
Florence Fox Thatcher, the Evening Chorus (Mrs. 
Thatcher, director). The Professional and Business 
Women’s Club gave a musical program of violin, vocal 
and piano solos by Ray D’Aurville, Hortense Yule, Viola 
Jamieson and the Bellingham Normal Ladies’ Quartet, with 
Katherine Meyers, soprano. 

On Monday and Tuesday nights there was the presenta- 
tion of “In Sunny Spain,” a musical extravaganza, com- 
posed by Alice Nadine Morrison, of this city. The sing- 
ers were Dorothea Swartz, Nellie Morrison, Alice Nadine 
Morrison, C. B. Harter, Joe Hermson, Paul Wells, Stan- 
ley West, Everett Ross, Halford Ross, George Post and 
Boyden Spees; dancers, Grace Lanterman, Vannessa Helder, 
Helen McCartey, Helen Kelley; Spanish orchestra, Frank 
Gottschalk, Robert Green, Louis St. Johns, Robert Pry, 
Leo St. Johns, A. Allen, Frank Baldauf, George Andrus, 
Sam Rathman, Charles Columbre, Alfred Benson, P. E. 
Stone, William Schirmann, Mmes. Carpenter and Spees 
and Miss Thompson. Features of the extravaganza were 
“A King Am I,” written by Ed Ahern, of this city, and 
sung by C. B. Harter, baritone (male chorus accompani- 
ment); zither solo, by Frank Gottschalk; mandolin or- 
chestra numbers, Heun’s Broken Melody Orchestra; piano 
solo, by Kenneth Heun; banjo orchestra, Frank York, di- 
rector; saxophone band, William Schirmann, director; ju- 
venile orchestra—(violin) Dorothy Early, (piano) Evelyn 
Lindberg, (clarinet) Walter Romera, (drums) Victor Far- 
ley; entire company introduced Morrison’s medley overture 
No. 1 for the finale. The Elks’ Band, which staged the 
extravaganza, gave street concerts preceding each per- 
formance. 

December 14 “The Mikado” was presented, H. Goodell 
Boucher, director. Members of the cast were J. J. Graham, 
gy) porary Charles Gotterall, Joe Bernstein, Halford 
Ross, Marion Gilroy, Mildred Byles, Janice Turner, Lil- 
lian Mohr. The cast was supported by a chorus number- 
ing over fifty. Merl Daw was orchestra director and 
pianist. At 12:30 P. M. the Franklin School Glee Club, 
Grace Goodell, director, gave a program at St. Luke’s 


Hospital. 

Tastee brought Sousa and his band, with Mary Baker, 
soprano; Florence Hardeman, violinist; Winifred Bam- 
brick, harpist, and John Dolan, cornetist. 

Friday afternoon was devoted to special school programs 
and an article by D. E, Weidman, Superintendent of City 
Schools. Daily programs were also given by the Fairhaven 
and Whatcom High Schools, Marcella K. Nachtmann, di- 
rector; grade schools, Lillian Mohr, director ; Bennett 
School, Columbia, Eureka, Franklin, Larrabee, Lincoln, 
Lowell, Roeder, Sehome, Silver Beach and Washington; 
the Normal School, Florence Fox Thatcher, director. The 
Organized Labor program at Liberty Hall was held Friday 
evening, with community singing, led by L. S. Pilcher, and 
orchestra numbers by the Albert Benson Concert Orchestra, 
composed entirely of local musicians; soloists were C. B. 
Harter, baritone, and Mrs. John Dykstra, soprano, There 


was also a group of songs by the American Legion Har- 
mony Quartet. The Benson Orchestra has developed greatly 
during the one year of its organization, 

Recitals were given during the week by various piano 
teachers of the city, among them being Lulu V. Caffee, 
Edith R. Strange, Elena Bateman, Ethel Gardner and 
Miriam Best, Althea D. Horst, Clara Zane assisted by 
Katherine Meyers (soprano), Mrs. T. C. Cassady and Mrs. 
F, R. Raymond, Hattie Ecker, Bellingham School of Music 
and Art programs were given by pupils of Minne Clark, 
Lois Wilson, Charles Bowen (all piano). 

Programs were given by the Wisconsin Club at the K. 
of C. Hall; Shriners’ ceremonial exercises, with the Nile 
Patrol Band and Chanters. 

The closing day, December 18, witnessed the rendition of 
the Christmas oratorio by Saint-Saéns, Harrison Raymond, 
director, and Althea Horst, organist, at the M. E. Church 
on Garden street. Those taking special parts with the 
chorus were Mildred Byles, mezzo soprano; Dr. Carl M. 
Erb, tenor ; Mrs. G. W. Nash, soprano; Lyle Spawn, bari- 
tone; Harrison Raymond, tenor ; Mrs. H. W. Vincent, con- 
tralto; Halford Ross, Clyde Campbell; Mrs. Woodworth- 
Grant, a vay lag > G. — Stark, contralto. There 
was a violin solo by Morris Doan and an openi 
sah by ee Horst. sated: sim 

mong the business houses offering special daily programs 
throughout the week were Starck Saas Conmaes Melody 
Shop, Harter & Wells Piano Company and J. B. & George 
S. Gray Piano Company. These programs included player 
piano concerts. 

Other programs were presented by the Y. W. C. A,, ar- 
ranged by the following girls’ clubs: Whatsoever Club, 
Lewa Club, Pepizet Club, Jopepselo Club, Franklin School, 
Eighth Grade Girl Reserves; a large number of home re- 
citals, among the most prominent being one at the residence 
of Mayor and Mrs. E. T. Mathes; Chief Whatcom Chap- 
ter of the D, A. R., at the residence of Mrs. C. L. Lar- 
rabee, with Mrs. Paul P. Wells, Florence Martin, Helen 
Kelley and Mrs, Larrabee taking part; the Trinity Lutheran 
eoaet School and the Catholic School of the Assump- 
ion. 

Articles about music contributed to the paper or dis- 
cussed at meetings were by G. Sidney Stark, “Musical In- 
struments ;” Mrs. S. R. Boynton, “Music for All:” H. 
Goodell Boucher, “Music and Art” and “The Church 
Choir ;” Roswell Stearns, community song leader, “The 
City Would Be Dead Without Music ;” Harrison Raymond, 
“Is Bellingham Musical?” C. B. Harter, “Music Week a 
Permanent Movement.” The Bellingham Herald published 
a list of nearly one hundred books about music that are 
carried in the Public Library. ; 


“+ 


Rudolf Larsen in Recital 


Rudolf Larsen, violinist, assisted at the piano by Fred- 
eric Mets, er a_recital on Friday evening, January 20, at 
Whitney Hall, Centenary Collegiate Institute, Hacketts- 
town, N. J. His numbers included works by Tartini-Kreis- 
ler, Chopin-Auer, Paganini, Tschaikowsky, Beethoven, Auer, 
Wieniawski, Popper-Auer, two of his own arrangements of 
“Two Irish Airs,” and “La Paloma.” Mr Larsen’s arrange- 
ments had much success and had to be repeated. 


More Hans Hess Dates 


Among the recent and forthcoming engagements of Hans 
Hess, cellist, may be mentioned the following: January 
19, Chicago; 22, Davenport (Ia.) and 31, Chicago; Febru- 
ary 5, Chicago; 26, Davenport (Ia.) ; 28, Chicago; March 
19, Davenport; 20, Waterloo (Ia.) ; 21, Rock Island (IIl.), 
and April 15, Lake Forest (III). 


Goold Soloist with Newark Orchestra 


Edith Chapman Goold was soloist with the Newark 
Symphony Orchestra on the evening of January 17. She 
sang Micaela’s aria from “Carmen” and a group of songs 
by Fontenailles, Wekerlin, Lieurance and Del Riego. 


Tiffany to Sing in Springfield 
Marie Tiffany, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 


pany, has been engaged for a recital at Springfield, Mass., 
on February 12, under the auspices of the local Y. M. C. A. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY HONORS MEMORY OF NIKISCH 





Ernest Hutcheson, Sophie Braslau, Erika Morini, Francesca Cuce, Evelione Taglione, Give Programs—People’s Orchestra 
Plays Wagner—Choir of St. Cecilia Church in Concert 


Boston, Mass., February 4, 1922—Friday afternoon, Jan- 
uary 27, and Saturday evening, January 28, were given the 
thirteenth series of concerts of this season by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Monteux conductor, and with William 
Bachaus as pianist. The program included Siegfried’s 
“Funeral March” from “Gotterdammerung,” Wagner; sym- 
phony in A major, Beethoven; concerto No. 2 in C minor 
for pianoforte with orchestra, op. 18, Rachmaninoff ; inci- 
dental music to “Ramuntcho,” Pierne. 

Before the symphony, Siegfried’s funeral music, from 
Wagner’s “Die Gotterdammerung,” was played as a tribute 
to the memory of Arthur Nikisch, the third conductor of the 
orchestra, music in which he took great delight during his 
engagement here, well chosen for the purpose for which it 
was intended. 

“After the impressive performance, there was incongru- 
ous, impertinent applause on the part of certain hearers. 
Perhaps, not having noticed the title page of the program 
book, they mistook the march for the first movement of the 
symphony. This is a charitable supposition. Yet there are 
restless, excitable souls who would applaud the officiating 
clergyman at a funeral.” (Mr. Hale in the Herald.) 

Mr. Monteux gave an admirable reading of Beethoven's 
great seventh symphony, and was recalled many times until 
obliged to call up the members of the orchestra to acknowl- 
edge the well deserved applause. Pierne’s overture was 
played here for the first time; it proved of great interest, 
and was given in a brilliant manner. 

Mr. Bachaus gave a splendid interpretation of the Rach- 
maninoff concerto, masterly in technic, a fine sense of form, 
a clear understanding and expert working out of the nuances 
indicated by the composer. 

The orchestra goes on tour this week. The next concerts 
will be given February 10 and 11. 


Ernest HutcHeson in Excectent For. 


Saturday afternoon, January 28, at Jordan Hall, a recital 
by Ernest Hutcheson (who appeared under the management 
of Wendell Luce), gave much pleasure to a large and dis- 
tinguished audience. The program was as follows: Pre- 
lude and fugue in D, Bach-d’Albert; sonata in B minor; 
Liszt; prelude, op. 11, No. 1, and Caprice, op. 11, No. 2, 
Hutcheson; ballade in A flat, nocturne in D flat, and five 
etudes, Chopin. 

Although a heavy program it was pleasing to the com- 
pany present, which rewarded the artist with hearty and 
spontaneous applause. Since last he was heard in Boston, 
Mr. Hutcheson has added to an already brilliant technic, 
beauty of tone, wealth of imagination and warmth of feel- 
ing. 

Avupience AppLaups SopHiE BrasLau. 

Sunday afternoon, January 29, in Symphony Hall, a 
recital of songs by Sophie Braslau, contralto, attracted a 
large and enthusiastic audience. Mrs. Ethel Cave-Cole was 
the accompanist. 

The program included: “The Distant Beloved,” Bassani; 
“Furibondo,” Handel; “Nature’s Adoration,’ Beethoven; 
“Das Iridische Leben—Wer hat dies liedlein erdacht?” 
Mahler; “Ewig,” Wolf; “Die Verschwiegene Nachtigall- 
Weinachten,” Josten; “Se un Giorno tornasse,” Respighi; 
Serenade,” Groviez; “La Procession,” Franck; “Pain-The 
Storm,” Moussorgsky; “The Lost Chord,” Sullivan; 
“Rest,” Forsyth; “Ma Li'l Batteau,” Strickland; “Robin 
Woman’s Song” from “Shanewis,” Cadman. 

Miss Braslau is a singer well endowed by nature with a 
voice of good quality, sufficient volume and range, musical 
understanding, dramatic power and poetic feeling, and with 
all these gifts, she gave her hearers some beautiful singing, 
and was rewarded by prolonged applause, to which she was 
obliged to respond with encores. A very enjoyable enter- 
tainment. 


Peorie’s ORCHESTRA IN WAGNER PROGRAM. 


Sunday afternoon, January 29, the People’s Symphony 
Orchestra, Mr. Mollenhauer conductor, at the St. James 
Theater, with Minerva Allen, soprano, assisting, gave the 
following program: Prelude to “The Meistersingers” ; 
“Elizabeth’s Greeting to the Hall,” from “Tannhauser” ; 
prelude to “Lohengrin,” “The Ride of the Valkyries,” from 
“Die Walkiire,” and overture to “Tannhauser.” 

One of the largest and most enthusiastic audiences of the 
season greeted Mr. Mollenhauer and his men at the first 
concert since the war, in a program made up entirely of 
Wagner’s music. Mr. Mollenhauer called on his players re- 
peatedly to rise, and finally surrendered to the insistent de- 
mand of the audience, and a second time played “The Ride 
of the Valkyries.” 

Miss Allen has a lyric voice of much promise, and was 
heard with pleasure. 


ErrkA Mortnt A WonpDeER VIOLINIST. 


January 31, in Symphony Hall, a recital by Erika Morini, 
the seventeen-year-old mistress of the violin, playing to an 
enthusiastic but lamentably small audience. The program 
offered: G minor concerto, Bruch; “Devil’s Trill,” Tartini; 
“Melodies,” Tschaikowsky ; “Romance Andaluse,” Sarasate ; 
“Mazurka,” Zarzyski; “Moses’ Fantasie,” variations on G 
string, Rossini-Paganini. 

From the first moment of her appearance she displayed 
full mastery of her instrument, an amazing technic, a warm 
individuality, a virtuoso spirit unsurpassed by many older 
and better known artists. She infused with new life the 
well known Bruch concerto, which, however, needs the 
orchestra rather than a piano to do justice to the composer’s 
ideal. In passages of sentiment, the sentiment did not be- 
come sentimental, the phrasing was always fine, the dash 
and sureness in the finale stirred her auditors to enthusiastic 
applause. 

Miss Cuce 1N RECITAL. 


Sunday afternoon, in Jordan Hall, a recital of songs and 
arias was given by Francesca Cuce, soprano, with Susan 
Williams, accompanist. Miss Cuce has a voice, fresh and 
youthful, rich in the lower and middle parts, a bit shrill 
in the upper, when driven in passionate outburst. Her in- 
tonation is good, her enunciation distinct, especially true of 


the groups of Italian songs. Miss Williams proved an able 
accompanist. 
Cuor or St. Cecin1a’s Cuurcna. 

January 31, in Jordan Hall, the choir of St. Cecilia’s 
Church, John A, O’Shea director, gave an enjoyable concert 
to a large, well pleased audience, which listened to the inter- 
esting, iit rather unconventional, program, and rewarded 
the singers and players with hearty applause. This was the 
program: “Now Thank We All Our God,” Bach, and 
“Gloria Patri,” Palestrina (choir) ; “At Night,” Rachmani- 
noff (Mr. Quinn); “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” Saint- 
Saéns (Miss Burns) ; “I Trust in Thee” from “Lohengrin,” 
Wagner (Mr. O’Brien and quartet) ; Hungarian rhapsody, 
No. 12, Liszt (Miss McCarthy); “Mona Kiea,” Dore 
(choir); “O Lovely Night,” Offenbach (Men’s chorus) ; 
“O Soave Fanciulla,” from “La Bohéme,” Puccini (Miss 
Parsons and Mr. Quinn); “Believe Me, if All Those En- 
dearing Young Charms,” Old Irish (choir) ; “First Concert 


Study,” Yon, and “Venetian Nights,’ O’Shea (Mr. 
O’Shea); “Thy Face is as a Rose, My Love,” Ghelius 
(Women’s Chorus); “La Primavera d'Or,” Glazounoff 


(Mrs. Parsons) ; “Roadways,” Densmore (Mr. O’Brien) ; 
“Thanks be to God” from “Elijah,” Mendelssohn (choir). 
Joan Parsons, soprano; Nora Burns, contralto; Thomas 
Quinn, tenor; William H. O’Brien, baritone; Ida McCarthy, 
pianist, and Elsie M. Eckman, organist, were excellent in 
their various parts. One could say much in favor of each, 
but space forbids. Special mention should be made of Miss 
McKenzie, a young high school girl, who did some very 
beautiful vocalizing back of the organ, during the “Vene- 
tian Nights” barcarolle of the organ selection of Mr. O'Shea. 
This gentleman, who is the head of the music department of 
the School Committee of Boston, has a clear decided beat, 
and his choir shows every evidence of careful training. 
Evetione TAGLIONE’s CHARMING MANNER WINS AUDIENCE 


February 1, at Jordan Hall, Evelione Taglione, pianist, 
presented this program: Prelude and fugue in A flat major, 
Bach; two inventions, D minor and B flat major, Bach; 
sonata in D major, Mozart; “Dirge from Poems of 1917,” 
and “A la Chinoise,” Ornstein; “From an Indian Lodge,” 
and “Will o’ the Wisp,” and “Scotch Poem,” MacDowell; 
“Three Ecossaises,” nocturne in F minor, and scherzo in 
B minor, Chopin. 

Before she was seated at the piano, her modest and grace- 
ful appearance completely captured her audience, and then 
she proceeded to play delightfully, showing able technic, fine 
scales and trills, and above all, a constantly beautiful, en- 
trancing tone quality. 

Ethel Leginska, her teacher, who was to have appeared 
with Miss Taglione at this time, was prevented by a long 
continued illness, and Miss Taglione undertook to give the 
concert alone, and succeeded entirely in pleasing the large 
and friendly audience present. A.R. F. 


Mozart Fourth Musicale, Luncheon, Dance 
and “Movie” 


“One of these days we may see a woman president of 
these United States,” said President McConnell at the 
fourth feast of music, luncheon, dance and cinematograph 
of the Mozart Society of New York, Hotel Astor, Febru- 
ary 4, this remark being based on the political advancement 
shown in the present decade. She introduced Lieutenant 
Green, U. S. N., and Mrs. Green (a “Mozart bride”) ; 
announced the engagement of another Mozart girl, Miss 
McCullagh, to R. B. Cole; told of the newly established 
chiropractic department at the. East Side clinic, which is 
one of the Mozart charities, where “you can get yourself 
adjusted’ as a member of the Mozart for one dollar; 
named current running good plays worth witnessing; called 
attention to the “Edwards Night” concert of February 14, 
with Liebling and Ruffo; to the annual religious gathering 
at West End Presbyterian Church, February 12, when Titta 
Ruffo would be soloist; named the bridge euchre of March 
14, the Mozart dinner dance of April 4, and the annual 
breakfast in pastels of May 6, “tables $50.” She also 
animadverted to what a newspaper called her “thousand 
dollar gown,” at the recent ball, and said it was all bosh; 
if she had that much money she would put it in the East 
Side clinic. President McConnell’s droll originality—face- 
tious and amusing, often enlightening, always entertaining-- 
is a feature of the musicales. 

Dorothy Miller Duckwitz, pianist, played three Chopin 
studies well, and wasted her time on ugly Debussy excerpts. 
Andre Polah played violin pieces, the Schubert “Ave Maria” 
with much pathos, the Chopin E flat nocturne with beauti- 
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ful tone, and won all hearts by his refined, elegant playing 
of his own arrangement of Hadley's piano piece, “Ballet of 
the Flowers.” Del Negri, tenor, sang seven arias, short 
and long, by modern composers, and made a tremendous hit, 
for his voice is altogether unusual, rich, resonant, full of 
pulsating expression. Three high A’s in a “Werther” aria, 
the high B flats in “Gioconda” and the similar tones in the 
closing “Celeste Aida,” all showed that he did not spare 
himself. He added the “Andrea Chenier” aria as a finish, 
and made such a hit that he was reengaged on the spot for 
a later musicale. Mr. Spross played accompaniments as 
usual, and a fine luncheon was followed by the showing of 
DeMille’s “A Fool's Paradise,” and dancing. Executive 
officers of the Mozart Club are: President, Mrs. Noble 
McConnell ; honorary active vice-presidents, Mrs. Benjamin 
Adriance, Mrs. F. MacDonald Sinclair, Mrs. Fred’k A. 
Muschenheim; first vice-president, Mrs. Clarence Burns; 
second vice-president, Mrs. E. Bassford Schmalholz; third 
vice-president, Mrs. John Thomas Taylor; fourth vice-pres- 
ident, Mrs, Samuel Gardner Estabrook; secretary, Mrs. 
Joseph James Root, Jr.; treasurer Mrs, Frederic Cushing 
Stevens. ; —_—--—- 
Music Students Organize 


At a meeting held at 315 West Eighty-sixth street last 
Sunday evening, the first informal gathering of music stu 
dents was held for the purpose of organizing an association 
or league looking toward mutual acquaintance, help and 
musical cooperation of the young persons who are studying 
the tonal art in this city. A large number of students was 
present and much enthusiasm resulted after speeches by 
Dr. Noble, J. Fletcher Shera and Leonard Liebling, all of 
whom endorsed the project warmly. Dr. Noble’s address 
had particular pith, point and practical direction, and after 
its conclusion a formal beginning of operations took place 
in the unanimous resolve to hold an early organization meet- 
ing, to campaign assiduously meanwhile for memberships, 
and to appoint temporary committees for working purposes 
J. Fletcher Shera was appointed honorary chairman by 
acclaim. : 
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You will never KNOW THE JOY OF TEACHING MUSIC 
Until yu KNOW THE DUNNING SYSTEM. 


It will enable you to TEACH SYSTEMATICALLY, IN. 
TELLIGENTLY, THOROUGHLY AND INTEREST. 


Names of Normal Teachers will appear in next issue. 
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THE VICE OF “BEING TAUGHT” 





By J. Landseer Mackenzie 


Copyrighted, 1922, by The 


HE prevalent habit of “being taught” is one of the 
greatest hindrances to the development of art. We 
have reached a period when we are looking for and 

giving every encouragement to an art of music worthy of 
the place which this country occupies today among the 
nations of the world. But how can this art unfold itself 
while the idea is everywhere prevalent that to be musical 
one must necessarily “be taught”? How can art be taught? 
Art is a product of growth and development based on 
experience. 


The New Age Needs New Expression 


Experience is ever new. Therefore the art of each era 
must be new—or rather must be clothed in fresh forms, 
The forms of the past were the outgrowth of the experi- 
ence of their time, and so they cannot possibly be those 
of ours. Hence all teaching, unless it is based on the 
experience of the present, is a great impediment to the 
production of the true art of today. 

Now is the time when an entirely new system of instruc- 
tion is needed to help the young artist express the message 
of his generation. He must be freed from the burden of 
second-hand ideas that encumber those who meekly submit 
to “being taught” artistic effects, while the fundamental 
principles of the science of art remain unlearned. For we 
live in a scientific age; and science is the key of under- 
standing which unlocks the gates that lie hetween outer 
effects and inner causes. 


Helpless Students 


As yet, the would-be student is quite at the mercy of 
chance for the development of his artistic impulses. 
is no guide to tell him how to study art, and how to learn 
the principles of its expression through himself in the 
light of his own experience. Teachers of music set them- 
selves up with no further qualification than that of extort- 
ing money from guileless people who want to “be taught.” 
The success of a teacher is established by the number -of 
his pupils, not by the quality of his work. Under these 
conditions, the plight of a young artist who may have 
something new to express is very pitiful; for where can 
he go to learn the necessary craft without danger of having 
his inspiration tampered with? 

Where can that young artist go for a true education—to 
be trained to coordinate his faculties and to find the basic 
principles of art which will enable him to learn for himself 
from personal experience? Where can he find opportuni- 
ties for personal experience from which to learn the devel- 
opment of his artistic possibilities? The answers to these 
questions lie in the future, when a deeper understanding 
of the true demands of art has been reached. 


Sensational Teaching 

There are many persons today who think that all mu- 
sical desires or leanings will be fulfilled merely by “being 
taught,” quite irrespective of the merits of the teacher, 
or of individual qualifications for the role of artist. This 
class of persons—unfortunately too numerous—passively 
put themselves in a teacher’s hands and blindly swallow 
everything given them, without exercising the slightest 
discrimination as to the diet offered. They have paid their 
money to someone to use their brains for them, thercfore 
the benefit of the process of “being taught” depends on 
the greatest possible degree of mental torpor. All that is 
required is a blind imitation of the effects given, and stu- 
dents are taught to perform musical tricks as though they 
were poodles being trained for circus work. 

Lack of success is no deterrent to this type of student, 
for they merely think they have not been sufficiently 
“taught,” and rush off to another teacher. “Being taught,” 
then, develops into a game of chasing the most sensational 
effects, and students vie with one another in recounting 
the thrills they derive from this master or that. This 
encourages the “teachers” to exercise their ingenuity in 
inventing one absurdity after another of so-called “method,” 
while the underlying principles of art and self-development 
are utterly ignored. 


Artistic Interpretation 


We hear of persons who claim to teach artistic interpre- 
tation. How can this be? If we want to interpret a new 
tongue, we know that we must study the language itself, 
and understand its grammar, before we can interpret its 
symbols. It will not serve us to listen to interpreters, or 
to be told what they say, in order to express our own 
thoughts. So it is with art. Art is a foreign language, 
and until we are familiar with its principles of expression 
within ourselves, and the construction of its craft or technic, 
we. cannot interpret its individual message. Mere skill in 
making a copper-plate reproduction of its symbols says 
nothing to us or to anyone else. Interpretation is indi- 
vidual, and must be spontaneous. Anything approaching 
imitation of effects is mere reproduction, and would better 
be left to mechanical devices. 

The young artist requires a thorough training in the 
science of his mechanical tools, and in the psychology of 
his own faculties, before he is fit to make any attempt at 
interpretation. He can not be taught what to interpret, or 
in what form it should find expression. He can only be 
guided through science and psychology to handle the mu- 
sical instrument of his choice,.and himself and his facul- 
ties, which form the medium and means for interpretation, 
The message of art remains unchanged, whether it be 
correctly interpreted or not; only the mediums of its ex- 
pression change with the passing ages. 


Learning and Being Taught 

A great distinction must be made between “being taught” 
and the learning which comes from intelligent study. 
Learning is individual and cannot be acquired from another, 
The teacher who would produce masters of art, rather than 
trained mountebanks, instils principles for the guidance of 
the pupil to the path of study, It depends, of course, largely 
upon the pupil whether or not he can avail himself of such 
principles; for, in the words of the well known paraphrase, 


“You can lead an ass to knowledge, but you can not make 
The artist never labors, but he studies — 
e 


him think.” ; l \ 
tinually—studies himself and the material of his art; 
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is constantly learning to refine his art from his study of 
life and of his own experiences. The artist is never 
“taught”; he learns from others—not always what they 
thought to teach him—he learns from everything; the 
advantage of what he learns lies in the intelligent rela- 
tionship of his ideas. 

The student who is always “being taught” remains an 
apprentice to the end of his days, and knows nothing. His 
mental content is made up of a jumble of undigested ideas 
which are not related either to himself, nor to one another. 
He has no principles to put in practice, therefore his artis- 
tic achievements are nil; and in despair he frequently 
devotes himself to earning a living by peddling his miscel- 
laneous ideas to others who wish to be “taught” the mys- 
teries of art rather than to learn how to fit themselves for 
its many initiations. 


Ex-President Enjoys Jessie Masters’ Singing 


On Friday afternoon, January 20, Jessie Masters, con- 
tralto, appeared in concert at the National Theater, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for the benefit of the Disabled Veterans’ 
Relief Society. Miss Masters disclosed an unusually beau- 
tiful voice of richness and depth and sings with a sim- 
plicity and directness that is most appealing. Her program 
was an exacting one. Among the most effective numbers 
wefe Handel's “Slumber, Dear Maid,” DeKoven’s “Reces- 
sfonal,” Grieg’s “Autumnal Gale,” Gounod’s “Ring Out, 
Wild Bells” and Stephenson’s “Ships That Pass in the 
Night.” “A Khaki Lad,” by Aylward, stirred the hearts 
of the audience. Miss Masters was recalled several times 
and responded with Thayer’s “My Laddie” and “Love Was 
Once a Little Boy,” delightfully sung with splendid dic- 
tion. Elsie Linder was the accompanist. 

Among the distinguished personages who attended this 
concert were Mr. and Mrs. Woodrow Wilson. The ex- 
President made a request to meet Miss Masters and told 
her that he had had a happy hour and enjoyed her singing 
very much, A. M. J. 


Harriet Foster Pupil Heard 


Ruth Igau, a little fifteen year old pupil of Harriet Fos- 
ter, was heard by a cordial audience at the latter’s studio on 
Saturday afternoon, January 28. Charmingly modest, Miss 
Igau also revealed a sweet voice of lyric quality, which she 
used effectively. Her work showed that she had been prop- 
erly trained, no effort having been made to strain or 
force the voice. Mary Pinney furnished sympathetic ac- 
companiments when Miss Igau did not accompany herself. 
The program follows: “When the Murm’ring Brooklet,” 
R. Rontani (1500-1600); “How Dearly Are Prized,” L. 
Stradella (1645-1681); “Cradle Song” and “Children’s De- 
sire for Spring,” Mozart (1756-1791) ; “Consider the Lilies,” 
R. Topliff; “Love’s Lullaby,” Augusta E. Stetson, C.S.D.; 
“Just a Little House of Love,” Haydn-Wood; “Secret Lan- 
guage,” Fay Foster; “The Little Green Leaves,” Spross. 


Activities of Two Mae D. Miller Artists 

Bruce Riggs, an artist pupil of Mae D. Miller, vocal 
teacher of New York and Allentown, is on tour in the 
East, filling thirty concert engagements. Catherine Mul- 
queen, soprano, another Miller artist, has just completed a 
successful engagement at the Winter Garden. Miss Mul- 
queen sang the leading role in the second company of 
“Trene.” 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY 
VISITS MONTREAL 


D'Indy Féted and Applauded—Chaliapin Loudly Acclaimed 
—Sold Out House Greets Heifetz—Sparkes and 
Cuthbert Give Program—Other Notes 


Montreal, Can., January 12, 1922—The Boston Sym- 
phony, which gave a concert here on December 12, at the 
St. Denis Theater, with Vincent d’Indy at the piano and 
Pierre Monteux conducting, was a veritable triumph, for 
all three. The concert was so appreciated that the Mon- 
treal Evening Star had a complimentary editorial about 
the event. 

On December 15, in the hall of the St. Sulpice Library, 
under the auspices of the local Scola Cantorum, Vincent 
d'Indy gave a lecture-recital, taking as his subject “Caesar 
Frank, his school and the Scola Cantorum of Paris.” 
After the lecture was over, the Dubois ‘String Quartet gave 
the second movement of Vincent d’Indy’s quartet, the 
pianist of the quartet, George Brewer, being unavoidably 
absent; d’Indy himself played the piano part to the delight 
of everyone. 

An unusual event in Montreal was for the nuns and 
their pupils to attend a concert in a body at a public hall. 
This innovation was specially arranged so as to afford the 
music teaching staff of four different communities, and 
their pupils, the opportunity of attending a lecture-recital 
by the great French composer, Vincent d’Indy, in the Hall 
of the Sulpitian’s Library, on Friday afternoon, December 
16. The subject chosen was “How to study; and, above all, 
how to interpret the work of the composers.” This was 
thoroughly appreciated by an attendance of over eight 
hundred nuns and pupils, who had come from all parts of 
the city; some even had come from the surrounding towns 
and cities. Louis H. Bourdon was’ manager for the Bos- 
ton Symphony and for the d’Indy’s concerts in Montreal. 

On December 17 the celebrated Russian basso, Feodor 
Chaliapin, sang at the St. Denis Theater. The hall was 
filled and the audience very demonstrative; every song was 
greeted with cheers, and time and again he was recalled, 
responding with encores. His program consisted mostly 
of Russian songs; he also gave “Les Dense Grenadiers” 
of Schumann, which he interpreted as only Chaliapin can. 
By special request, at the last, he»sang “The Flee,” by 
Moussorgsky. After the concett for about twenty min- 
utes the audience remained standing or in their seats, cheer- 
ing, and begging for more. The splendid assisting artists 
were Joseph Stopak, violinist, and Leo Berdichevsky, ac- 
companist. J. A. Gauvin was the manager. 

The Apollo Glee Club gave a concert in the Windsor 
Hall on December 8, under the musical direction of B. E. 
Chadwick. The assisting artists were Mme. Eva Plouffe- 
Stopes, pianist; Ethel Denault, mezzo soprano; Merlin 
Davies, tenor, and George H. Brewer, accompanist. Mme. 
Plouffe-Stopes played in a way that brought her rounds of 
applause. Mr. Davies sang delightfully, and Miss De- 
nault’s interpretation was especially fine. 

Great compliments are due to the Delphic Study Club, 
which was organized about a year ago to further and en- 
courage the study of music among students as well as 
artists here, for having given to Montrealers the advantage 
and pleasure of hearing Mrs. Edward MacDowell, widow 
of the American composer, in a very interesting talk about 
her distinguished husband and a piano recital of his com- 
positions; she also told of his foundation at Peterboro, 
N. This recital was held in the Windsor Hall on Jan- 
uary 6, under the distinguished patronage of their excel 
lencies, Lord and Lady Bing of Virny. 

The recital given by Jascha Heifetz, violinist, in the St 
Denis Theater, on January 9, was a tremendous success; 
the hall was sold out and about two hundred were seated 
on the stage. Samuel Chotzinoff was at the piano. This 
concert was under the management of Louis H. Bourdon. 

On January 7 a concert in aid of the Women’s Western 
Hospital was given at the St. Denis Theater. The artists 
were Leonora Sparkes, soprano, and Frank Cuthbert, 
basso, assisted by Louise Linder at the piano. Miss Sparkes 
sang with charming interpretation. Mr. Cuthbert was 
equally artistic. Miss Linder pleased very much. 

The third concert of His Majesty’s Canadian Grenadier 
Guards Band, J. J. Gagnier conducting, took place on De- 
cember 18, at His Majesty’s Theater. The favorite num- 
bers were the “Leonore” overture No. 3, op. 2, Beethoven, 
and “Dedication and Benediction of the Daggers” (“Les 
Huguenots”), Meyerbeer. After the fourth number Mr. 
Gagnier announced that the band would play “The Swan,” 
by Saint-Saéns, arranged for military music, as a tribute 
to the memory of its illustrious composer who had died 
the previous day. The fourth concert of H. M. C. G, G. 
Band took place in the same theater, on Sunday after- 
noon, January 8, with an all-Wagner program. 

Marcel Dupre, organist of Notre Dame Church of Paris, 
was a guest in this city the week of December 19, while 
on a tour of inspection of the various organs in Montreal. 
He also went to Saint Hyacinthe to visit the famous organ 
factories of Casavant Freres, of that city. This visit of 
Mr. Dupre to Montreal was a private one, but he returns 
next year, under the sole management of Bernard Laberge. 
Twenty-five engagements have already been booked. Mr. 
Laberge, a new Canadian impresario, is also managing 
the concert tour throughout Canada and the United States 
of Marcel Hubert, the French cellist, eighteen concerts 
having so far been secured for him, Another artist whose 
concert tour is being managed by Mr. Laberge is that of 
the French organist, Joseph Bonnet. The Canadian pianist, 
Leopold Morin, will also tour America, under the same 
management. 

An innovation was a concert held in the Catholic Chapel 
of the St. Vincent of Paul penitentiary, on January 2, to 
the delight of the six hundred inmates. For over three 
hours some of our best musicians, among which were 
George Brewer, Harold Key, Saul Brant, Rupert Caplan, 
and Bert Mason, gave a good program, with the supple- 
mentary aid of some of the guards and inmates of the 

nitentiary. : 
mat the Mi adies’ Night” of the St. James Literary So- 
ciety, held on January 3, after a program by the members, 
an intefesting musical program was given by some local 
talent, members of the soéiety. R. Stanley Weir, K, C., 
played some of his own cleverly arran ed interpretations 
of “Yankee Doodle”—a la Greig, a la Tschaikowsky, a la 
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Brahms, as well as by the ordinary folks. Mr. Lesperance, 
Mr. Gordon and Lawrence McMahon each gave song 
selections. 

A new acquisition is Beatrice Millington, from Boulogue 
sur Mer, France. Miss Millington won the first prize in 
1911 for piano, college, and singing at the Conservatoire 
de Boulogue, a branch of the Conservatoire de Paris; she 
also was awarded the “Prix d’Honneur” the same year. 

The season of 1921-1922 for the Auditions Gratuites, of 
modern French music, organized by Raoul Vennat, is grow- 
ing more popular. At the different concerts the pupils of 
local professors make up their program—with piano, singing 
and violin compositions from the French writers of the 
Modern School. 

Arthur H. Egerton, a Montrealer, who for several years 
has held the post of organist at Christ Church Cathedral, 
is leaving at the end of January for Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
where he has received the appointment of organist and 
choirmaster at the Church of All Saints, in that city. 

Yvette Cecile Bruiyere, who for a few years past has 
been pursuing her piano studies with Richard Hageman 
and Sigismond Stowjowski in New York, is returning to 
reside in Montreal the end of March. Miss Bruiyere will 
give a concert here the first week of April. 

The new mass, by Theodore Dubois, dedicated to Joan 
of Arc and sung in Paris for the first time on May 8, 1921, 
was given its first performance in Canada at Midnight 
Mass, on Christmas, at St. Patrick’s Church. It was sung 
by the choir of the church, composed of boys and men, 
under the direction of P. J. Shea. 

There was a great improvement in the playing of the 
orchestra at the Imperial Theater the first week of Jan- 
uary, when Creatore was guest conductor. New life and 
expression were infused in the rendering of the program 

At the Capital Theater during the first week of January, 
local artists were engaged to give excerpts from “Carmen.” 
The singers were Miss Auger, Mr. Goor and Mr. Becker 

The Flonzaley String Quartet will be here on February 
21, under J. A. Gauvin management. 

Zela Simpson, of New York, has been singing at the 
Imperial Picture Theater for a few weeks, scoring success 

Samuel Casavant, well known organ builder of St. Hya- 
cinthe P. of Que., who met with an accident a few weeks 
ago, is at present a patient at the Hotel Dieu Hospital in 
this city; he is improving. 

Evelyn Boyce, concert manager, received a “Christmas 
Greeting” from the Italian baritone, Pasquale Amato, who 
is singing at La Scala, Milan, during the present season. 

On Friday, December 16, Mme. J. B. Dubois, Lincoln 
Avenue, entertained informally Vincent d’Indy and wife 
at dinner. M. J. N 


Minna Kaufmann Holds Reception 


Minna Kaufmann, vocal pedagogue of Carnegie Hall, 
New York, entertained her former Pittsburgh teacher, Mrs. 
Adah Sampson Thomas, with a reception and tea on Sun- 
day, January 15. Among those who furnished the program 
were Mrs. Robenson, who sang several of E. L. Walker's 
songs, with the composer at the piano; Florence Otis, who 
was heard in a group of numbers by Claude Warford, 
also with the composer at the piano; and Maude Young, 
Mrs. C. E. Le Massena, Mildred Leetrecker, and Margarite 
MacDonald, all pupils of Mme. Kaufmann. Ruth Emerson 
furnished the accompaniments, Mrs. F. Heaney and Mrs 
Cartall were at the tea table. 


Sevcik Pays High Tribute to Hahn Artist 


It gives me great pleasure to state that Grisha Monasevitch has 
been my pupil during the year 1921. 

He is a remarkable young virtuoso and undoubtedly has a brilliant 
future before him, His technic is splendid, his tone full and rich, 
his temperament and musical insight sufficient to lead him success- 
fully along the path of artistic achievement. 


The foregoing letter (dated January 6, 1922), was writ- 
ten by Otokar Sevcik about Grisha Monasevitch, the win- 
ner of the scholarship to study with Sevcik at the Ithaca 
Conservatory of Music last year, and is indeed a high 
tribute to the young violinist. Mr. Monasevitch owes the 





OTOKAR SEVCIK, 
the celebrated violinist, who predicts a brilliant future for 
Grisha Monasevitch, a product of the Frederick HB. Hahn 

studios. 


careful preparation which he received prior to 1921 to 
Frederick E. Hahn, the well known teacher of New York 
and Philadelphia, with whom he is again studying now that 
the scholarship has expired 

Alice Frisca in Evening Mail Program 

Alice Frisca, pianist, was one of the soloists at the Janu 
ary 15 Evening Mail Music Club concert at DeWitt Clin- 
ton Hall, New York, and writes: “I played as encores 
Liszt's ‘Love Dream’ and second rhapsody, after which 
Mr. Isaacson lowered the piano lid to quell the applause 
so that the program could go on.” It will be remembered 
that Miss Frisca after her return from Paris and London 
gave a recital at Aeolian Hall last fall. She is a San 
Francisco girl—-whence her stage name—a pupil of Pierre 
Douillet, and gives promise of success 


Mildred Bryars a Busy Artist 


Mildred Bryars, American contralto, was soloist at the 
Rubinstein Club concert at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, Saturday afternoon, January 21, and on Sunday, 
January 22, she sang a return engagement at Rutger’s Col- 
lege, New Brunswick, N. J., appearing as soloist at Howard 
McKinney’s organ recital. On January 30 Miss Bryars left 
New York for a short concert tour of Canada. 


Simmons Sings for The Chaminade 


William Simmons, baritone, was one of the artists who 
appeared at the afternoon musicale given by the Chaminade 
at the Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, on January 17 
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powcmgy | N. Y., January 25, 1922—1In a recent editorial 
Martin Glynn, editor of the Albany Times-Union an 

formerly governor of New York State, praised very highly 
the Albany Community Chorus. In concluding his article, 
he states that “it is a most admirable organization. It is a 
great credit to its every member; it is a great honor to the 
city in which its activities are conducted.” Those in charge 
are as follows: Roessle McKinney, president; William B. 
Eddy, treasurer; Archie Miller, secretary; Edward R. 
McKinney, chairman of publicity, assisted by Mrs. Walter 
L.. Hutchins, Elizabeth J. Hoffman (president of the Mon- 
day Musical Club), and the directors—Mr. and Mrs. John 
H. Finley and Mrs. J. Townsend Lansing. The musical 
director 1s Elmer A. Tidmarsh, A. A. P. O., and the ac- 
companist is Lydia B. Stevens. 

Akron, Ohio, January 14, 1922.—The third and final 
concert of the Malcolm Brock concert series was given in 
the Goodyear Theater, January 11, when the soloist was 
Fritz Kreisler. The accompanist was Carl Lamson. 

Hundreds of musical enthusiasts found enjoyment in the 
recital of that versatile composer-pianist, Sergei Rach- 
maninoff, who presented a program at the Goodyear Theater 
January 6. There was something in his program for every- 
one. Masterful interpretations of music from the pens 
of Liszt, Grieg, Chopin, Dohnanyi and Kreisler, as well as 
his own, were featured. 

With artistic wizardry, Prof. F. Melius Christiansen, di- 
rector, on Sunday, January 8, held the St. Olaf Lutheran 
Choir in the hollow of his hand at the armory and wove 
from it choral music the superior of which has never been 
heard here. Without any preparation as to pitch, a feat 
formerly noticed in the choir, the organization started its 
progress with a George Schumann composition, “It is a 
Good Thing.” Its artistry was at once apparent. ‘Then 
followed in the first part two more compositions by Schu- 
mann, both of them calling for heavy volume and bring- 
ing out all there was in tone blending in the choir. The 
part was ended with Gustav Schreck’s “Motet for Advent 
Season.” An old crusader’s hymn, “Beautiful Savior,” ar- 
ranged by the director, was given as an encore, 

It was in the second part, however, in the singing of 
“How Fair the Church of Christ Shall Stand,” as an old 
choral from Schumann's “Gesangbuch,” that the choir 
showed its greatest mastery. Low, reverberating heavy 
volumed tones were followed by the high pitched notes that 
seemed to come from an elfin chorus. So prolonged was the 
applause that an encore was given. A Bach selection, “The 
Spirit Also Helpeth Us,” and one by Hassler, “O Sacred 
Head,” completed the second part. 

In the third part “A Christmas Song,” written by the 
choir director, was the feature. It is clearly beautiful. A 
Sohrem and Gretchaninoff selection and an old hymn from 
the fourteenth century completed the program. 

Esther I. Short presented twenty-one pupils in a piano 


recital, January 10, at the First United Presbyterian 
Church. ‘ Those who took part ranged in age from eight to 
sixteen. They were Gladys Sherbondy, Hubert Pierson, 


Etta and Stanley Peck, Elizabeth Felton, Joe Schwartz, 
Beulah Young, Thelma Sours, Helen Rowley, Lenore 
Kelley, Charlotte Johnson, Inah and Esther Masters, Lela 
Clement, Dawn Wayner, Evelyn Braucher, Dorothy Conkle, 
Edna Alter, Kathryn Grana, Berman Baily, Marguerite Co- 
burn, Helen Levit, Ruth Vineyard and Glenna King. 

Ames, Iowa, January 23, 1922.—One of the most inter- 
esting recitals given recently was that of Tolbert MacRae, 
baritone, assisted by Rosalind Cook, pianist. The program 
opened with the recitative and aria from Handel's “Judas 
Maccabeus,” and the first group included two other Handel 
numbers and Schumann’s “Two Grenadiers.” A group of 
folk songs and spirituals deserve special praise, as did also 
his final group which consisted of Sanderson’s “Ship Mates 
O’ Mine” and “The Company Sergeant Major,” Prince’s 
“On the Road to Mandalay,” West's “That Sweet Story of 
Old,” and a hunting song by Clark, “Tally Ho!” Miss 
Cook contributed the Bach fugue in E minor and the Liszt 
“Liebestraume” No. 3. 

Amsterdam, N. Y., January 20, 1922.—In a hall filled 
with standees who ignored the discomforts of crowding 
and fatigue, Mrs. George Lee Bready gave the first of a 
series of three opera recitals before the Century Club of 
Amsterdam, January 12. The subject was Montemezzi’s 
“L’Amore Dei Trie Re,” and opera “fans” would have been 
strongly reminded of a typical Metropolitan “breadline” by 
the presence of these music lovers who stood for two hours 
rather than miss a note of the music. The audience com- 
prised about five hundred members and their guests, who 
enthusiastically showed their appreciation of Mrs, Bready’s 
presentation of the opera. Mrs, Abram V. Morris was in 
charge of the arrangements. A dinner was given for Mrs. 
Bready by Mrs. C. H. Finch, at which the president and 
other officers of the club were guests. 


Atlanta, Ga. January 1, 1922—Reinald Werrenrath 
appeared at the Auditorium in concert on December 19 and 
delighted a huge audience. He is one of the singers who 
may. always count on a big audience of men who profess not 
to care much for music, and so has won, at least in Atlanta, 
the title of “man’s singer.” His program included two 
perennial favorites—“The Road to Mandalay” and “They're 
Hanging Danny Deever in the Morning.” 

Among a number of Christmas entertainments, the 
pageant staged by the C. E. Society of the First Presby- 
terian Church was one of the finest. The subject was “The 
Melting Pot,” and among those taking part were Eleanora 
Berry, Cama Burgess, Mr. Mull, Hammett Munger, Mary 
Ford Little, Leila Kirkpatrick, Adolph Segurs, Robert 
Withers, Rowena Dorn and a little Syrian girl, whose name 
no one seemed to know. Among the special features was a 
violin solo by Hite Gilbert. The young people taking 
part in this pageant were students of Agnes Scott, Cox 
College, Georgia Tech and Emory. 

Mrs. Walter H. Bedard has bend elected chairman of 
the music committee of the Parent-Teachers’ Association 
of Boys’ High School. 

Anita Louise Hill, daughter of Mrs. George Gleason, has 
returned from California with many new musical laurels. 

A pretty custom of Atlanta is that of singing Christmas 


carols, and never has the custom been quite so well observed 
as in the holidays just passed. The Girl Reserves of the 
Y. W. C. A. staged a “sing” in the Peachtree Arcade on 
Christmas Eve which included, among the singers, one 
hundred girls from the city grade and high schools. 

Mrs. William Clare Spiker presented some of her ad- 
vanced pupils at a fine recital on December 24. Among 
them were: McDougald Evans, Gene Lee, Constance Dink- 
ler, Dora Frances Aldred, Mary Eleanor Kemp, Florence 
Bellinger, Elizabeth Lilenthal, Dorothy Graham and Eleanor 
Todd Moffett. 

A beautiful cantata was given on the evening of Christ- 
mas Day at the Druid Hills Presbyterian Church. The 
orchestra was made up of Margaret White, Donald Mac- 
Iver, Dr. Gillespit Enloe, “Hub” Huddieston, Carroll 
Sumer and Frances Shelor. Those in the chorus were: 
Mrs. F. W. Perkins, Mrs. Edwin O'Hagan, Leila Carlton, 
Nellie McIver, Helen Faulks, Annie Retsch, Alma Lary, 
Essie B. Brockman, Mrs. R. j. Bosley, Mrs. Hershel Fife, 
Cornelia Orr, Mrs. W. F. Hetzel, C. E. Betts, T. L. Hol- 
"gi Porter Enloe, Dr. Fred Enloe and W. J. 
Chass. 

H. T. and T. R. Luckie, young Atlanta men, brothers and 
poets, have just launched a new song on the market, “My 
Heart is Down in Dixie.” 

The members of the Musicians’ Club of Atlanta, com- 
posed of musicians of the young college set, entertained 
at a dance for their friends during the holiday season. 

Junior pupils from the piano class of Elizabeth T. Greg- 
ory gave a recital at Edison Hall, the Wednesday after 
Christmas. Those taking part in the program were Vir- 
ginia Heard, Frances Cooledge, Jeanne Lee, Elizabeth 
Verner, Kirke de Vore, and Mourene Nowden. 

Mrs, John L. Sutton entertained in honor of her niece, 
Hazel Lee Tuggle, and her house-guest, Grace-Marie 
Ritchie, of Selby, Ohio. The entertainment took the form 
of a musicale, the two honor guests, who are specializing 
in music at Shorter College, offering several beautiful selec- 
tions. 

The Chinese Sunday, School of the Second Baptist Church 
gave a unique recital shortly after Christmas. 

The pupils of Mrs. Crawley’s Music School in West End 
were presented in recital under the direction of Mrs. Duane 
Thomas Yould, a dramatic reader who has made many 
friends during her stay here 

Students of Grace Bell will appear in a recital program 
soon at Cable Hall, and witli be assisted by pupils from the 
Atlanta Conservatory of Music, in both the violin and ex- 
pression departments. Those taking part in he program 
are Evelyn Thatcher, Katisue Whitehead, Edna White- 
head, Lillie Caldwell, Emily Nelson, Esther Benson, Cor- 
nelia. Taylor, Helen Mendel, Virginia Moore, Elizabeth 
Thompson, Margaret Brannen, Thelma Carter, Belle and 
Pauline Shipp, Lucille Stephens, Dorothy Dearsio, Pauline 
Perry, Ruth Byrd, Dora Kantor, and Mary Word. 

Atlantic City, N. J., January 2, 1922——A number of 
concerts announced by the Board of Education for the 
advancement of music of the more serious nature are to be 
given by the pupils of the various schools and the parents. 
This series is an adjunct to the regular studies. 

General Lafayette Chapter, D. A. R., was entertained 
at the home of Mrs. N. J. Conover. The musical chairman 
was Mae Cordery. Ada Thomas and Alice Warren Sachse, 
pianists, and Anna Barbash, soprano, were among the ar- 
tists. Mrs. Barbash sang and Ray Smith gave two read- 
ings. Nieda Blake and Alice Sachse were the accompanists. 

Marjorie Merles Mullen entertained her students on 
Thursday. She was assisted by Edna Mae Roe, Ruth 
Guard, Ruth Press, Abigail Kersheedt, Jack Kahle, Helen 
Starry, Claire Coles, Irene Press and Mildred Leventhall. 
The concert was held at the First Presbyterian Church. 

Nathan I. Reinhart, organist of the Beth Israel Temple 
and First M. E, Church, gave the second of a series of 
organ recitals December 13, assisted by Lillian B. Westney, 
soprano; Helen MacAvoy, contralto; Charles Landon Scull, 
basso; Mrs. J. W. Culbert, violinist, and Anna Shill Hem- 
phile, pianist. 

The Atlantic City High School Glee Club gave the first 
of five entertainments in the High School auditorium. An 
invitation was extended to friends, parents and students. 
Two choruses by the Glee Club and three solos were fea- 
tured. Harry Alleb and Leonore Oppenheimer were heard 
to advantage. Jack Fisher closed the program. Helen M. 
Kennedy is the supervisor of music and director. 

New Jersey was well represented in the list of honor 
students at the American Conservatory of Music held 
under the auspices of the French government in the old 
Palace of Fontainebleau, last season. Mrs. George Mont- 
gomery Tuttle, president of the American Committee, has 
announced that Florence K. Kyte, pianist, has been awarded 
a scholarship and Sara Newell first honorable mention. 
Both of these artists have been for several years, associated 
in their work with Evalyn Quick Lyson, a pianist, with 
studios in Philadelphia, New York and Atlantic City. Miss 
Kyte at present is with the Leefson-Hille Conservatory of 
Music. artha E. Pettit, of Beverly, N. Y., received hon- 
orable mention for her work. She is a graduate of Maurice 
Leefson, and for several years has had her own studio. 
She formerly was organist of St. Stephen’s Church of Bev- 
erly, 

The Crescendo Club held two delightful events recently 
at the First Presbyterian Church. The leaders were Misses 
Devine, Kennedy, Johnson, Silvers and Cloud; the assisting 
members were Mesdames Bolte, Gilpin and Cloud, Mr. Mac- 
Gehan, Charles Scull and J. McArthur and Harry Kauff- 
man. Miss Jeffries read a paper on “Early English Music.” 
Miss Silvers was soloist and accompanist. The second 
program was in charge of Mrs. A. W. Westney, Dorothy 
Turner, Mrs. W. E. Brown, Jr., and Florence Edwards. 
Mrs. Hubert read two poems. There was a double quartet 
consisting of Harry Kaufman, Albert J. Feyl, August F. 
Bolte and James MacGehan, Mrs. A. F. Bolte, Dorothy 
Turner, Mrs. Harold Gilpin and Mrs. Charles Tilton. 
Olive Filer, a student, played the piano. Alice Warren 
Sachse also rendered a piano solo, Anna Shill Hemphile 
was the accompanist. 

Nora Lucia Ritter, soprano, has opened her studio in the 
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New Esther Apartments, where she has enrolled a large 
class of advanced students. 

On December 4 the Elks Lodge of Atlantic City held 
memorial services at the Globe Theater. The quartet was 
directed by Nathan I. Reinhart, organist of the Beth Israel 
Temple. Nora Lucia Ritter, soprano; Ida Taylor Bolte, 
contralto; James J. MacGehan, tenor, and Charles L. Scull, 
basso, took part. A duet was sung by Nora Ritter and 
James MacGehan. The orchestra was directed by Joseph 
S. Abrams, 


Augusta, Ga., January 17, 1922.— Much interest is 
aroused in Augusta by the information that Adele Petit, 
student of the great Lhevinne, is opening a studio here for 
the winter season. She will have two classes of students— 
a junior class for children and beginners, and a senior class 
for older people. 

Another interesting announcement is made by the Augusta 
Herald, an afternoon newspaper, to the effect that, begin- 
ning on January 22, each Sunday edition of this paper will 
carry one full page of music—news, anecdotes, colorful bits 
of biographies of great musicians, ete. This page will be 
edited by Louis Sayre, composer and musician. 

Austin, Tex.—(Sce letter on another page.) 

Baltimore, Md.—(See letter on another page.) 

Bellingham, Wash.— (See “Music on the 
Slope.”) 

Belton, Tex.—(See letter on another page.) 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Buffalo, N. Y.—(See letter on another page.) 

Butte, Mont., January 12, 1922.—The Butte Symphony 
Orchestra is now entering upon its second year of activity 
and promises to be a permanent body for the entertainment 
of the Butte public with high class music. The excellent 
results shown by the organization at its first public appear- 
ance awakened the music lovers of this city to the great 
possibilities of the orchestra. The Butte Musical Club, an 
organization heretofore active and instrumental in bring- 
ing to Butte high class artists from outside cities, has 
pledged its financial as well as moral support to the sym- 
phony orchestra with a view of making the organization 
permanent. At a meeting held last night, for the purpose of 
conferring with the representatives of the Butte Musical 
Club, plans were formulated by the symphony orchestra 
members to provide for a musical library and also to fur- 
nish other necessary essentials. Plans for the perfection 
of a permanent organization were also discussed and At- 
torney Joseph P. Vilk, a member of the orchestra, presided. 
The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
S. L. Tripp, president; Henry Francis Parks, honorary 
president; William B. Fleming, vice president; Joseph P. 
Vilk, secretary; G. M. Miller, treasurer; P. R. Jones, John 
R. Braden and T. A. Carney, trustees. The secretary was 
instructed to prepare and present at the next meeting of 
the orchestra, a set of by-laws and also a constitution, which 
will probably be adopted. The former conductors of the 
orchestra, Henry Francis Parks and A. Leskovar, have 
been retained by the organization. Semi-weekly rehearsals 
are being held in the rooms of the Chamber of Commerce, 
on Tuesday and Thursday evenings, and the orchestra is 
busily engaged rehearsing many popular and classical num- 
bers for the next concert, which will be given some time in 
February. The membership of the orchestra is now open 
for a short period and artists are invited to send in their 
applications. Those playing orchestral instruments, partic- 
ularly violin, viola, string bass, cello, oboe, trombone, cornet 
and French horn, should apply for admission to the secre- 
tary, whose office is 30-32 Owsley block. Those in Butte 
charitably inclined, who desire to see a permanent sym- 
phony orchestra, and who might wish to contribute toward 
its maintenance are requested to become patrons of the 
orchestra. 

Canton, Ohio, January 14, 1922.—Two artists—Doris 
Stadden Kayser, contralto, and Clative Balas, pianist, both 
of Cleveland, were well received last week when they 
appeared before the members of the MacDowell club at the 
Canton Woman’s Club. Mrs. Kayser has a rich contralto 
voice and she gave a heavy program in a finished manner ; 
she sang two encores. She has done considerable Chautau- 
qua work and has appeared as soloist with several large 
orchestras. She is now soloist in the East End Baptist 
Church, Cleveland. The work of Miss Balas was brilliant ; 
she has an excellent keyboard technic, having studied for 
more than three years in Vienna under Leschetizky. She 
has recently appeared with the Cleveland and St. Louis sym- 
phony orchestras. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., January 23, 1922,—John McCor- 
mack was greeted by a large audience assembled in the 
Billy Sunday tabernacle, at present the most commodious 
auditorium in the city pending the building of the new struc- 
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ture on McCallie avenue. The noted Irish singer com- 
pletely captivated his hearers. The story of the chase par- 
ticipated in by McCormack and a group of Chattanoogans, 
in response to the singer’s expressed desire to bag southern 
game upon its own preserves bounded by the Cumberlands, 
has already been told in reprint from a local daily in a 
recent issue of the Musica, Courier. 

Francis Macmillen, violinist, was heard in recital recently 
in the new high school auditorium. He was accompanied 
by High Ridout, pianist of this city, who is with Mr. Mac- 
millen on his southern tour. The violinist presented four 
groups. During Macmillen’s stay in this city, Lester Cohn, 
Chattanooga violinist, and pupil of Josef O. Cadek, played 
before the artist and received pronounced encouragement. 
Mr. Cohn was one of the contestants at the meeting of the 

F. M. C. in Davenport, Iowa. 

The third artist of the series was Rachmaninoff, pianist. 
His program presented a number of popular classics, in- 
cluding the thirteenth Beethoven sonata. His hearers ac- 
claimed Rachmaninoff the finest pianist of all the galaxy 
which has visited this city within the last decade. 

Kosmos Club Woman’s Chorus, a new local organization, 
is rehearsing for a concert in April, when the soloist 
for the occasion will be Cyrena von Gordon, contralto of the 
Chicago Opera Association. Mrs. James M. Trimble, direc- 
tor of the Music Study Department of Kosmos, conducted 
choral numbers from “The Messiah” and “Creation” at the 
last meeting, in the home of Mrs. John Fouche. 

Dorothy Phillips and Mrs. Major Harris, cellist and vio- 
linist of Chattanooga, have been playing with the Nashville 
Symphony Orchestra during the season, including those 
concerts held at Fogg High School and in the Ryman audi- 
torium. 

Plans are under way for the annual program to be given 
by the Men’s Chorus, Prof. Myers, organist and choir 
master of St. Paul's conducting the rehearsals. E. W. 
Smith, of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, will be the 
tenor soloist, and Emil Lehman accompanist. There are 
fifty active members and a large number of associate mem- 


bers. The club is the outgrowth of the former Maennerchor 
organization. It comprises the leading male singers of the 
city. ‘ 


Mrs. E. D. Stratton gave an interesting program on the 
work of MacDowell at the last meeting of the Music Depart- 
ment of Chattanooga Woman's Club. Those participating 
were Mesdames M. L. Hogshead, J. L. McCullough, D. W. 
Cornelius, C. B. Whaley and C. E. Bainter. 

Cheyenne, Wyo., January 11, 1922—Among the big 
things musically this winter in Cheyenne, was the musical 
service at the First Congregational Church, January 8. 
The affair was arranged by Mrs. Harold L. Vaughan, or 
ganist-director of the mixed quartet choir, Mesdames Ken- 
nedy and McPhillips and Messrs. H. L. Vaughan and Fred 
Babcock, assisted by Mrs. Maurice W. Collins, soprano, 
and Mrs, M. G. Forsyth, violinist. The auditorium and 
balcony were packed to capacity by an audience of music 
lovers, and none were disappointed. The features of the 
program were solos by Mrs. T. Blake Kennedy and Mr. 
Vaughan. Mrs. Kennedy sang Dressler’s “O Little Town 
of Bethlehem” to the accompaniment of organ and violin. 
She possesses a dramatic soprano voice of wide range and 
great beauty. Harold L. Vaughan, baritone, was heard in 
“Hear, Forgive and Save,” by Sheldon. His voice is rich 
and full and the song was given with fine expression. 

On December 31 Mrs. Frank Westcott presented a class 
of six little folks in a pleasing program of ear training and 
piano. 

The DeMolay Quartet has made its bow, the organization 
giving its first public appearance on January 1. In the 
morning the quartet appeared at the Methodist Church and 
in the afternoon was heard again at the First Baptist 
Church at the dedicatory service. The young men belong 
to the order of DeMolay, recently organized here, and are 
members of the Cheyenne High School. They are under 
the instruction of Wesley I. Dumm, one of Cheyenne’s best 
beloved baritones. The song which introduced the quartet 
was the melodious “Memories of Galilee,” which was sung 
unaccompanied. The personnel of the quartet consists of 
James D. Blamey and George Thomas (tenors), Edward 
Hays and Benny Laughlin (bassos). 

Four Sherwood pupils, students of Mrs. H. L. 
have been awarded their junior certificates, showing the 
satisfactory completion of the first year’s work. They are 
Ruth Warrington, Hilda Brown, Louise Hoffman and Mil- 
dred Boyer 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 

Cleveland, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 

Colorado Springs, Colo., January 10, 1922.—The out- 
standing feature of each musical season ‘here is the series 
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of concerts by great artists which is offered by the Musical 
Club, The series this winter brought first Edward John 
son, on October 26, in one of the most memorable recitals 
of years, so perfect did it prove in program selection, vocal- 
ism and artistry of the most distinguished order; Elmer 
Zoller showed himself an accompanist of rare attainments 
December 15, Mabel Garrison, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, attracted another capacity house which was greatly 
delighted with this singers’ performance, one ney many 
encores and repetitions of programed numbers; George 
Siemonn shared in the evening's honors both as artist asso- 
ciate at the piano and as composer of one of the most pleas 
ing of the songs. Ignaz Friedman is to appear in February 
and Fritz Kreisler concludes the series with his concert in 
early April. 

The Musical Club takes greatest pride, perhaps, in the 
popular orchestra programs which as usual it is offering 
from late winter until spring, for they are supported en 
tirely by a free will offering or collection each week and so 
made entirely democratic. The number of musicians has 
been augmented this year by six, now numbering twenty 
eight, with Edwin A. Dietrich, as in other years, the 
ductor, The usual program scheme comprises a principal 
symphonic number—such as the Haydn “Symphonie Mili 
taire” and the Schubert “Unfinished,” featured two recent 
weeks—with the more familiar music of the better sort 
and meritorious numbers of a popular nature, plus vocal or 
instrumental solos—in a word, something worth while to 
please all musical tastes. As local ordinances prohibit any 
Sunday entertainments for which a stipulated admission 
charge is made, and as it is imperative that the weekly ex 
penses of the venture be met entirely out of what - pat 
rons pay, the scheme has been successfully tried of “sealing” 
the house from twenty-five cents for box seats to five cents 
for the gallery and asking each to pay voluntarily according 
to where he sits. The fourteen hundred seating capacity ot 
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the theater is usually inadequate to accommodate all who 
would hear these programs. 
The management of the Burns Theater offered the San 


Carlos Opera Company on January 6 in a production of 
“Lucia Di Lammermoor.” Josephine Lucchese proved an 
artist of admirable qualities. It was another 
Impresario Fortune Gallo 

During the holiday 


success lof 


season Governor and Mrs. O. H 


Shoup entertained the members of the Woman's Literary 
Club with an evening of music at their home here. A num 
ber of local musicians gave the program 

Columbus, Ohio, January 15, 1922 Albert Coates 


directed the New York Symphony Orchestra in its appear 
ance at Memorial Hall, January 13, under the auspices of 
the Women’s Music Club. A virile and imposing master of 
the baton, the large audience was held spellbound under the 
mastery of the music he evoked from this great orchestra 
Edward Elgar’s “Enigma” was especially well done. Highly 
interpretative and colorful, all the varied effects of the 
were splendidly brought out. Each individual choir of the 
orchestra was brought into play in this marvelous work 
and was equally charming and appealing. The program was 
opened with the overture to “The Mastersingers,” played in 
true Wagnerian vein. Rimsky-Korsakoff's “Scheherazade” 
was fantastically beautiful and pictorial in style and inter 
pretation. 

Victor Herbert conducted a symphony orchestra at the 
James Theater all week in several of his own popular com 
positions. Large crowds attended to see Herbert in person 
and hear his melodious works. Wednesday he coached the 
Men's Glee Club of Ohio State University in a special 
rehearsal of his “Italian Street Song” and gave a talk to the 
students of the University. The glee club had a concert in 
Newark Friday night, singing the “Street Song” as the 
feature number of the program 


score 


Earl Hopkins, violinist, has organized a new string music 
club called “The Amphion Society.” Fifty charter mem 
bers have been secured and the organization is planning to 


give an annual concert. The premiére will be at the Como 
Avenue Church, January 27 

Dayton, Ohio, January 10, 1922 Che Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, Eugene Ysaye conducting, appeared 


in Victoria Theater, December 12. The 
was a very pleasing one, 
two nocturnes by 
overture. The 
and Ewald Haun, 


program, which 
included the Raff ninth symphony, 
Debussy, and the Brahms “Academic” 
soloists of the evening were George Soellet 
flutists, who played “Duo Concertant,” 
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Their work was very finished and elicited 


by Doppler. 
much applause. 

The Grace Church Choir of forty voices gave two very 
enjoyable concerts in the New Grace Church, December 15 
and 16. Gordon S, Battelle is the choir director, and Edna 
V. Sutton the organist. 

On the afternoon of December 24, Henry Ditzel gave 
his annual organ recital of Christmas carols. The popu- 
larity of these recitals is proven by the great number of 
people who stand waiting for the church to open in order 
to insure seats for themselves. 

The Westminster Choir, under the direction of John 
Finley Williamson, sang Handel’s “Messiah” to a crowded 
auditorium on Christmas night. Edith C. Crebs presided 
at the organ. 

The Cincinnati Orchestra, Ysaye conducting, was in 
Dayton again on January 9. The symphony played was 
Beethoven's eighth. Enrique Ros, the gifted young pianist, 
displayed splendid technic and artistic ability in the Schu- 
mann A minor concerto, 

Detroit, Mich.—(See letter on another page.) 

Elkhart, Ind., January 15, 1922.—During the holidays 
at the Presbyterian Church an elaborate cantata was given 
by the children and the quartet choir, under the direction 
of Fred G. Smith. St. John’s Episcopal Church celebrated 
the customary midnight Mass, a large choir having prepared 
Moir's Mass in E flat, and it was sung as an offertory; 

“Shepherds,” by Vincent, as well as appropriate carols 
were rendered, the soloists being Goldie Bowerman, Gertrude 
Bickle Baumgartner, H. N. McCann, with Constance Kolb, 
as organist, and Breuda Fischer McCann as director. 

On the lawn of the municipal building hundreds of school 
children sang Christmas carols, assisted by the High School 
band. Fred G. Smith, Lida Edwards, of the High and 
Grade Schools and C. F. VanDucen of Community Service, 
were in charge., There was music at the hospital and the 
County Infirmary. 

On January 1, the Presbyterian, Methodist and Congrega- 
tional Quartet choirs joined forces and gave one of the 
most beautiful song services ever held at the Presbyterian 
Church. Fred G. Smith, organist, opened the service with 
a group of organ selections followed by anthems and solos. 
Those participating were Alene Webster, Edna Gray, Kayte 
Compton (soprano), Isabelle Wineland, Louise Borne- 
man, Florence Robbins (contraltos), Herman Compton, 
et Crawford, Mr. Greenwald (tenors), Ira Kauffman, 
C. F, Thompkins, G. Saunstock (bassos). 

= Paso, Tex., January 13, 1922,—The “March King,” 
John Philip Sousa, with his band, arrived in El Paso Jan- 
uary 11 and was given a cordial reception... He found E. 
C. Heid, president of the Chamber of Commerce, and the 
presidents of many civic organizations in El Paso at the 
depot to greet him, and among those were W. K. Ramsey, 
president of the Real Estate Board; Roberti Mullin, presi- 
dent of the Salesmanship Club; A. R. Millican, president of 
the Ad. Club; C. A. Wise, who looked after the arrange- 
ments for the band, and this correspondent. Much credit 
must be given to Mr. Wise, assistant cashier of the First 
National Bank, who had the arrangements of the concert 
in charge. Mr, Sousa was met at Strauss, about twenty- 
five miles west of El Paso, by Alves Dixon, president of 
the Rotary Club, and G. A. Martin, assistant editor of the 
Herald. After Sousa was driven to his hotel, he was taken 
to the High School, where he delivered a short talk to the 
students and teachers. At noon he was guest of honor at 
a luncheon given jointly by the El Paso Rotary Club and 
the Kiwanis Club in the Sheldon Hotel. Some of our most 
prominent citizens were present, among them being General 
Howze, commander of the military post at Fort Bliss, just 
outside of the city limits of El Paso. Sousa’s band gave two 
one in the afternoon and one at night, 


concerts, in our 
largest auditorium, Liberty Hall, which seats about four 
thousand people. At each concert the auditorium was 


packed and at the night performance a large number of 
people were standing. Sousa had not been here for nine 
years and probably half of his audience had never heard his 
famous band before. All of the artists were called out time 
and time again. A large floral offering in the shape of a 
harp was presented to Sousa by the local musician’s union. 
The schools dismissed early so that the children could at- 
tend the matinee performance, and it was Sousa day in El 
Paso, long to be remembered. Mary Baker was the vocal 
soloist. 


Fitchburg, Mass., January 7, 1922.—One of the sea- 
son's most interesting and successful musical events oc- 
curred on the evening of December 2, when the Harvard 
Glee Club, under the direction of Dr. Archibald T. Davi- 
son, entertained a capacity audience in City Hall. J. F. 
Lautner, tenor, a member of the club, also contributed 
materially to the varied and continuous pleasures of the 
admirable program. The concert was under the local 
auspices of the Fitchburg Smith College Club, a group of 
Fitchburg graduates of Smith who have, during the past 
fifteen years, brought many of the most famous artists 
and such organizations as the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Boston Apollo Club, and others, to this city. The program 
rendered by this male choir of fifty voices was a revelation 
to Fitchburg music lovers in many ways, the program being 
of a much higher standard than that usually rendered by 
college singing organizations. Mr. Lautner created unusual 
enthusiasm as soloist in Schmitt’s vigorous “Chant de 
guerre.” Too much credit cannot be given Dr. Davison for 
the splendid results secured from this fine body of singers. 

An interesting concert was presented at City Hall on the 
afternoon of December 15, when the combined orchestras. 
and instrumentalists of the grammar schools of this city 
gave a varied and well rendered program, the purpose of 
which was to raise funds for the purchase of additional 
musical equipment for the youthful musicians. Five dis- 
tinct orchestras, from as many grammar schools of the 
city, were heard in selections. These included the Hosmer 
School Orchestra, under the direction of Gertrude Fogarty ; 
the Ashburnham School Orchestra, under the direction of 
Mary Markham; Hastings School Orchestra, directed by 
Stella Stockwell ; the Goodrich Street School Orchestra, 
directed by Grace Wray, and the Nolan . Orchestra, 
under the direction of Lottie Congram. The several or- 
chestras combined in opening and closing —, while 
additional numbers were a violin duet by Annie Ruberti 
and Antonio Celuzza, bugle calls by Gerald McDowell, 
clarinet duet by. Antonio, Guerra and Nicholas Dimimo, 
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and the cello class of the Hastings School, made up of 
seven young students under the direction of Stella Stock- 
well. Amy L. Connor, musical director of the graded 
schools, was in charge of the program, while Mrs. Grace 
M. Sawyer, Irene Mossy and several of the students assisted 
as accompanists. Mayor John B. Fellows, Superintendent 
of Schools E. W. Robinson, and members of the School 
Board were special guests of the occasion. 

The coming of Christmas on Sunday prompted unusually 
interesting and appropriate programs in the Fitchburg 
churches in observance of the Nativity. Both Protestant 
and Catholic churches offered special musical programs, 
which were enjoyed by large congregations in practically 
all instances. Several of the churches engaged instru- 
mental talent to assist the local forces, thus enabling more 
varied and more pretentious programs. Among these was 
the First Baptist Church, where the quartet of soloists was 
assisted by Gladys Rooney, violin, and Esther Otto, cello, 
these joining with the organist, Mrs. W. H. Bennet, in 
instrumental trios as a part of the special program. At the 
First Universalist Church, instrumental music was fea- 
tured, the vocal soloists and John A. Arnold, organist, being 
assisted by William Hackett, violin; Gustave Ellstrom, cello, 
and Albert B, Damon, flute. 

The music department of the Fitchburg Woman’s Club 
enjoyed a program by members on the afternoon of De- 
cember 28, which was devoted to the works of the late 
Edward A, MacDowell, who, through his residence at 
Peterboro, N. H., was so well known in this city. His 
widow has spoken at meetings of the club and participated 
in its programs on several occasions. Louise Frost, chair- 
man of the music department, presided on this occasion, 
and the program was in charge of Mrs. Leroy Tucker. 
Miss Tucker read a short sketch of the life of MacDowell, 
and sang a group of his songs. Others who participated 
in the program were Mrs. Hazel Bremner Lord, soprano; 
Ina Nestor, violinist; Mrs. John H. Potter and Alice R. 
Pepin, pianists, and Helvi Pukkaka, accompanist. 


A group of Fitchburg musicians gave a gratuitous pro- 
gram of orchestral and solo numbers on the afternoon of 
Sunday, December 18, at the government hospital for ex- 
service men at Groton. Those who made the trip, and 
participated in the program, were Leo Valliant, Gustave 
Ellstrom, Fred — Roy Shattuck, Charles Doehla, 
Edward Connors, Fred L. Calder, Fritz Bernhardt, Joseph 
Bond, Charles Lindskog, and Joseph Scarano, under the 
leadership of John Murphy. The aflair was arranged by 
Axel E. Lindskog of this city, who is a patient at the 
hospital. 

The new glee club of the Fitchburg Girls’ Club made 
its initial appearance on December 16, and a very favorable 
impression, in connection with a play given by the members 
of the club. Grace Wray is the leader of the glee club, 
while the play was presented under the direction of Grace 
Lawler, of the Fitchburg State Normal School. 

Prof. J. A. Hultman, violinist, and his son Paul, pianist 
of the Worcester Conservatory of Music, were heard in an 
enjoyable recital program at the Swedish Congregational 
Church, this city, on December 5 

Jennie L. Mulvaney of this city has been appointed teacher 
of the violin at Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 


Fort Collins, Colo., January 15, 1922.—The mid-winter 
concert of the Fort Collins Community Chorus, given at the 
Empress Theater, before a good audience January 10, was 
one of the most enjoyable ever given in this city. The work 
of the chorus and of the soloist, Paul Althouse, tenor from 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, were both deeply appre- 
ciated and much applauded. Rudolph Gruen, pianist, who 
accompanied Mr. Althouse and also played a piano group, 
likewise won the interest of the audience and played two 
encores. The tenor gave a double encore twice and two 
other single encores. His program was varied and revealed 
the dramatic vigor and charm of his voice to the audience 
most effectively. Matthew Auld conducted the chorus with 
taste, obtaining excellent results. The organization is un- 
usually well balanced, even better than in seasons past, and 
maintained its standard which has given it the reputation 
with many musicians in the state oF being the best choral 
organization in Colorado. Accompanist for the chorus was 
Mrs. Fred Larimer. 


Fort Smith, Ark., January 14, 1922—Charles Gallo- 
way, St. Louis organist, appeared in recital at the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church on December 14. He was 
assisted by Mrs. D. C. Smith, vocalist, accompanied by 
Mrs. Eugene Stevenson (both local artists), and by F. C. 
Sheaparson, of Greenville, Pa., accompanied by Clarence 
Burg at the organ. Mr. Sheaparson was also one of the 
soloists at the First Christian Ch hurch, December 11. 

Helen Stanley was to appear in recital at the New The- 
ater, January 12. She contracted a severe cold upon her 
arrival in Fort Smith, and was obliged to postpone the con- 
cert until some future date. Mme. Stanley’s recital was to 
have been the third of the series, arranged by the Fort 
Smith Concert Club. 

The Musical Coterie meeting of December 10 was held 
at the home of Mrs. Eugene Stevenson with Mrs. Stephen 
Brown in charge of the following all-American program: 
Paper on American music, Mrs. itlow; vocal, “The 
Star” (Rogers), Mrs. Beltrand; piano, “Legend” (Cole), 
Mrs. Black; violin, “Dream of Summer” (Grey), Miss ° 
Krone; vocal, “Cargoes” (Dobson), Mrs. Parmalee; vio- 
lin, Miss Ballman and Mrs. Pratt; Miss Mollier (piano) 
and Roy Johnston (vocal). 

The Senior Musical Club of St. Boniface Conservatory 
of Music held its last regular meeting with a program by 
the voice class, and solos by Anna Pattritti, Bertha Edel- 
man, Lucille Rapillard, er Williams, Frances Hund- 
houser, and Rose Meyers. _— meeting to initiate 
new members was held at 4. ome of the Benedictine 
Sisters on January 7. 

Mary Alice Miller, of the Southwestern Conservatory, 
entertained her piano pupils with a Christmas party at her 
home ber 23. 

Freda Deden presented a number of her piano and violin 
pupils in recital on Saturday afternoon, December 10. Paul 
and Roberta Salzman, Virginia Foster, Wilma Schmidt, 
Jack Siedlitz, Arthur and Lawrence Nelson, Louise Harder, 
— Oberlag, Daisy Byrn and Mildred Watkins took 


“i. and Mrs. William Worth Bailey presented several of 
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their violin pupils in recital December 22, at the South- 
western Studios of Musical Art. The Boys and Girls glee 
clubs of the Fort Smith High School and 900 junior high 
school pupils rendered a beautiful program of Christmas 
music at the First Methodist Episcopal Church, Decem- 
ber 21, 

The members of the glee clubs of the Fort Smith High 
School have received and accepted a challenge from the 
Little Rock High School glee clubs. The local girls’ club 
has been working hard all winter but the boys have just 
recently reorganized and elected Clib Barton, president; 
Herman Dove, vice-president; Lee Wilhite, secretary; Joe 
Haines, treasurer; William Rogers, manager, and Edwin 
Thompson, Jack Kendall and Hayden Anderson sergeants- 
at-arms. 

Fort Wayne, Ind., January 10, 1922—The second of 
the concert series booked by the Morning Musical Society 
this season was given in the Palace Theater on December 14, 
by Pavlowa and her company of Russian dancers, aug- 
mented by a symphony orchestra. Pavlowa is grace itself, 
and her art is ever improving. The Fairy Doll Ballet was 
one of the most enjoyable portions of the program. Hilda 
Butsova and M, Pianowski were among those who gave ex- 
cellent support. The bizarre splash of color in costumes and 
scenery of the Russian dance, with which the entertainment 
closed, was relished as an impressionist bit in contrast. to 
the daintier drawings of the era preceding Cubism. 

Special music was given in many of the local churches on 
Christmas. Two church choirs gave the same cantata, “The 
Manger Prince,” the one at Crescent Evangelical being 
under the direction of the organist, Eliza Hanna Elliott. 
Trinity M. E. Church presented the cantata under the direc- 
tion of Stella Nill, organist. School children of the city to 
the number of about five hundred sang Christmas carols in 
the rotunda of the court house on the afternoon of the 24th, 
under the direction of Prof. William Miles. On December 
18 a beautiful antiphonal service was given at Christ Evan- 
gelical Church, under the direction of Elizabeth Walts 
The choir of Salem Reformed Church gave the cantata, 
“While Shepherds Watched,” on December 24, 

Beginning with the fall term, 1922, the study of music in 
the local high school is given full credit. Heretofore only 
one-half of one credit has been allowed for the study of 
the high school music course, because of the fact that few 
colleges recognized music credits for entrance into the insti- 
tutions. Nearly all colleges in the country are now, how- 
ever, allowing full credit for the study of music. 

A male chorus selected from the membership of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association is to be one of the ac- 
tivities of this popular institution this winter. 

The Fort Wayne Community Chorus, under direction of 
Larry Ballou, has been doing a good work by presenting 
groups of local singers and other artists before the patients 
at local hospitals. 

Galesburg, IIl., January 25, 1922.—“The Messiah” was 
presented January 19 under the auspices of the Musicians’ 
Club of Galesburg. William F. Bentley directed with pre 
cision. The choristers sang with fine attack and unity of 
spirit, showing that they were well versed in the score. The 
solos were done by various members of the Musicians’ Club 
and while all seemed to have been chosen with great care 
and thought for their particular numbers, mention should be 
made of Loretta Steele’s rendition of “Rejoice Greatly.” 
Mrs. E. R. Kennedy is to be particularly commended for the 
ease and effectiveness with which she sang “Come Unto 
Him.” Gertrude Main is a singer of fine attainments, and 
the dignity with which she sang “He Was Despised,” made 
a profound impression on her hearers. Everette Hinchliff, 
always a dependable oratorio singer, gave a fine rendition of 
“Every Valley Shall be Exalted.” Herman Larson’s color- 
ful singing of “Why Do the Nations Rage,” was one of the 
best features of the evening. Clarence B. Johnson sang 
“The Trumpet Shall Sound” with spirit and understanding, 
marking him as an oratorio singer of attainments. 


Harrisburg, Pa., January 25, 1922.—The St. Olaf Luth- 
eran Choir, F. Melius Christiansen, director, appeared in a 
concert of sacred song at the Orpheum Theater on Janu- 
ary 24. A capacity audience listened to the finest and most 
inspirational church singing ever heard here. The opening 
number, “The Spirit Also Helpeth Us” (Bach), sung with 
freshness, vigor and fervor, fulfilled every expectation. 
The precision, pitch, nuance, intonation and rythmical feel- 
ing were perfect. The second number “O Sacred Head” 
(Hassler, 1613), was inspiring. Here is untarnished youth 
with the spirit of God in their singing, and herein lies the 
great secret of their impressive success. They will tone up 
any community that hears them. Every number on the 
program was exquisitely sung. Singing of the highest order, 
the feeling of assurance and sincerity was prevalent at all 
times. 

Joliet, Ill, January 22, 1922—On January 12 Mrs. E. 
R. Lewis gave an analysis of the opera “Aida,” in the 
Smith room of the Public Libray, for the music department 
of the Women’s Club. To illustrate Mrs. Lewis used Victor 
records, and played from the score upon the piano. 

On January 22 the Clara Bartow Guild of St. John’s 
Universalist Church sponsored a concert given by thirty- 
five local players, called the Joliet Symphony Orchestra. 
Standard selections were used. Ruth Reid, violinist in 
the orchestra, played “Scene de Ballet,” by de Beriot, and 
Mrs. Fletcher-Ransom, soprano, sang Musetta’s waltz song 
from “La Boheme.” To W. Konrad, a player in the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra, is due credit for his effort in 
attempting to train amateur players and to raise the stand- 
ard of music in Joliet. 


Kalamazoo, Mich., January 23, 1922.— Leopold Go- 
dowsky played at the third concert given under the auspices 
of the Kalamazoo Choral Union, January 18. He made up 
his program with careful attention to variety and the value 
of contrasts. Beginning with twelve symphonic studies by 
Schumann, he played them as beautiful tone pictures. The 
second group was composed of numbers by Rameau, Corelli 
and Loeilly, arranged by the pianist. The outstanding com- 
position of the entire program was Chopin’s sonata in B 
flat minor. Godowsky’s interpretation was sympathetic 
and poetic throughout. This was followed by Chopin’s 
berceuse and scherzo in B minor. As an encore he played 
the well known waltz in C sharp minor, The concluding 
group was received with true appreciation, and the artist 
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was repeatedly called back until he was prevailed upon to 
play one more number. 

The next concert in the Choral Union series will be given 
by Jascha Heifetz, who comes to Kalamazoo for the second 
time, 

Frances Leavens was in charge of the January program 
of the Kalamazoo Musical Society, presented January 9 in 
the Hotel Burdick ballroom. Grieg’s sonata in F was the 
opening number, delightfully played by Mrs. E. H. Hack- 
ing, violinist, and Mrs. H. J. Mowry, pianist. The Senior 
Girls’ quartet of the Western State Normal, one of the 
city’s most popular group of young singers, sang “Sen- 
orita,” by Dessauer-Housely, a most enjoyable number. 
Louvella Schroeder, June Corbin, Dora Wright and Ruth 
Nichols are the members of the quartet, and Claribelle 
Weimer is the pianist. The art of these girls is favorably 
known locally, and their singing is in demand at various 
concerts and social functions. Henry Overly, a talented 
pianist of the city, played two enjoyable numbers. Percy 
Grainger’s “Sentimentals-Colonial Song, No. 1” was played 
by Frances Leavens (pianist), Mrs. Hacking (violinist) 
and Lloyd Loar (violist), with voice parts taken by 
Bertha Shean Davis and Otto Dietrich. Marvel Liddy, 
formerly on the music faculty of the Western State Nor 
mal College, sang “Amour, Viens Aida” from “Samson and 
Delilah.” Miss Liddy has been successful in concert and 
her appearance in the city was of much interest. Mrs. C. V. 
Buttelman, pianist, played the accompaniment with her usual 
ability. The Grieg concerto in A minor was played by 
Victoria McLaughlin and Mrs. Frederick Royce. 

January 22 the second concert of the Kalamazoo Sym 
phony Orchestra was given in the Masonic Temple. Assist- 
ing was Lillian Knowles, a young contralto, of unusual 
talent. The orchestra is making splendid progress under 
the direction of C. Z. Bronson, and the support given by 
local musicians is enthusiastic. A large audience attended 

The second annual music memory contest, following the 
success of last+year’s efforts, has been inaugurated by the 
committees responsible for the contest. The list of com 
positions to be used has been announced, «nd some of them 
were played by the Kalamazoo Symphony Orchestra at the 
concert of January 22. Twenty-five representative com 
positions have been selected, five to be studied each week 
for five weeks. At the end of this period a final concert 
will be given and prizes in money will be awarded to the 
winners. Great interest is manifested in the contest, and 
a remarkable degree of codperation is shown on the part of 
local artists, teachers, public schools, churches and music 
dealers, all of whom are eager to do their part to make the 
contest of the greatest possible educational value, particu 
larly to the youths of the city. 

La Crosse, Wis., January 8, 1922.—The return of Edna 
Gunnar Peterson, pianist, to the concert stage, attracted 
more attention among musical people of this city than has 
any other recent musical event. This appearance with 
Charles Norman Granville, baritone, in the Music Study 
Club concert series, is the first time she has played in public 
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in America since the death of her husband. La Cross people 
greeted Miss Peterson with joy. Technically her work has 
always been a delight—she has always had a quick sym- 
pathy and a clear-minded understanding of the purpose of 
the composer, and now she seems to have grown spiritually 
and emotionally. The Brahms rhapsody in E flat major 
proved it. Brahms is always peculiarly congenial to Miss 
Peterson, and to the rhapsody she gave a tonal richness and 
a spiritual depth which was indeed satisfying. Her Chopin 
group was pleasing, the audience taking particular recog 
nition of the ballade in A flat major. It seems usual to 
speak of the splendid masculinity of the resonant tone 
of a really good pianist. Miss Peterson has it, but she also 
has a feminine quality which is even more admirable, that 
is, an exquisite daintiness, purity of enunciation, and a 
care of detail. She included in her final group three new 
compositions, one a charming “Valse Capricieuse”’ by Edward 
Collins, dedicated to herself, and another, a pretty tone 
poem, “A Summer Night,” by Rudolph Kvelve, of this city, 
the third being “Det Sner Og Det Sner” (“It Is Snowing 
and Snowing”), by Hurum, a young Norwegian composer, 
in whose work Miss. Peterson became so interested during 
the past summer in Norway that she plans to introduce this 
and several others of his compositions to American audi 
ences. To this amazing bit of musical realism and to the 
artist’s interpretation of it went the audience's tribute of 
prolonged applause. The program concluded with the Pag 
anini-Liszt etude, six variations in a minor, In spite of 
the severe cold from which Mr. Granville was suffering he 
was extremely popular with the audience. His excellent 
voice and his rather exceptional instinct for dramatic in 
terpretation won him a place here 

The Christmas season was marked by a considerable 
number of appropriate programs. Of primary interest was 
the nativity play, “The Coming of the Prince of Peace,” 
presented by the students of the high school. Besides the 
classes which enacted the little drama, Miss Trane, who 
directed the music, used the two glee clubs of the school 
and the two great choruses, which sang from the balcony of 
the auditorium. So successful and impressive was this 
presentation that it is hoped this will be made a community 
event next Christmas season, 

The Franklin School subsituted a public program by the 
entire school for its usual series of Christmas programs 
Seventy children, under the direction of Floyde Johnson 
presented an operetta at the Riviera Theates 

The older children of the Congregational Church Schoo! 
gave a nativity play on Christmas afternoon and were as 
sisted by the choir, which, under Mrs. Whelpley’s leadership, 
gave some beautiful special music. On Christmas night the 
choir of the First Presbyterian Church gave a cantata and 
carol service. On Monday evening, December 26, the choirs 
of the city invaded the moving picture theaters and sang 
carols. Immediately after, they united and marched up 
Main street, singing as they went, proceeding finally to th 
Guild rooms of Christ Church, where they had refresh 
ments and another “sing.” This event was the first step 
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in the Community Council program to secure further co- 
operation among the city choirs. 

_On Wednesday the choir of the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church sang “The Holy Infant.” Throughout the week 
church choirs, the Normanna Sangerkor and a chorus of 
girls from the Y. W. C. A. sang carols at private houses 
and in the hospitals and sanatoriums of the city. The last 
of the Christmas music was sung on January 8 at the Ger- 
man Lutheran Church, when Mr. Zielke’s choir gave West's 
“Story of Bethlehem.” 

Los Angeles, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Marinette, Wis., January 20, 1922. — Josef Lhevinne 
gave a piano recital at the Scasmisines Theater, January 9. 
His program consisted of numbers by Beethoven, Schubert- 
Liszt, Chopin, Moscheles, Rubinstein, Balakirew, and 
Schulz-Evler. 

The Rotary Club of Marinette had a treat at its first meet- 
ing of the new year—a radio concert which was rendered at 
the office of the Signal Company in Menominee by Lillian 
Arthur, soprano, and Fred Augustine, baritone. Eva Feld- 
stein, of Marinette, accompanied both artists. 

Margaret Goodman, accomplished pupil of Estelle Louise 
Vernet, has had many appearances lately as soloist with the 
various clubs, at church services and other affairs. She in- 
variably pleases with her beautiful soprano voice and her 
fine stage presence, 

Marion, Ohio, January 19, 1922.—-A splendid audience 
greeted Lambert Murphy, tenor, when he appeared in con- 
cert at the Grand Theater, January 16, presented by the 
Lecture-Recital Club. There was much enthusiasm over the 
splendid program and its fine rendition. The tone quality 
of Mr. Murphy's voice’is particularly fine, and he capti- 
vated his audience with its beauty and sweetness. All of 
the selections were delightful, but those in which the singer 
was enabled to show the wide range of his voice were 
“Christ in Flanders” and “There Is No Death,” both of 
which were enthusiastically received. 

Medicine Hat, Canada, January 10, 1922—‘A Country 
Girl” was presented by the Medicine Hat Operatic Com- 
pany at the Empress Theater, December 9 and 10. There 
were many catchy numbers both by the soloists and chorus. 
The principal parts were taken by the following: Fred S. 
Holmes, W. Percy Schutte, H. Norman Davis, George W. 
English, Lyell Ullyet, Lewis Monkley, Charles King, Corelli 
Hatch, Percy Gaynor, Olive Fossum, Chris Robertson, 
Lena Ruggles, Dorothy Taylor, Gladys Warner, Mrs. I. 
¥. Terry, Lillian Davis, Erna Beaton, Jacqueline Duggan 
and Marguerite Simpson. 

The Philharmonic Society presented the oratorio “Elijah” 
at the Fifth Avenue Methodist Church, December 21. The 
chorus and orchestra were directed by Arthur J. Hatch, 
A.L.C.M. The soloists were Gertrude Marshall, Mrs. G. 
M. Blackstock, Mrs. A. P. Burns, S. F. Holmes, Joseph 
Marsh and H. Cole. 

Memphis, Tenn.—(See letter on another page.) 


Miami, Fla., January 19, 1922.—The handsome ball- 
room of the Flamingo Hotel was the scene of, beauty and 
splendor January 5, when about five hundred friends and 
music lovers greeted Mana-Zycca, composer-pianist, at the 
reception given in her honor by the Mana-Zucca Choral 
Society. Each of the numerous music clubs were repre- 
sented in the receiving line with the officers of the namesake 
society: Mrs. S. H. Porter, president; Mrs. M. McAllister, 
vice-president ; Mrs. L. Anderson, treasurer ; Mrs. S. Ernest 
Philpitt, wife of the honorary president, S. Ernest Philpitt, 
local manager of musical artists and owner of the Philpitt 
Music Stores in the larger cities of the State. Representa- 
tives from the music clubs and Woman's Club included 
Volina Hall, of the Philharmonic Orchestra; Mrs. L. W. 
Crow and Mrs. D. S. Carrington, of the Woman’s Club; 
Leona Dreisbach and Kathryn Dungan, of the Miami Music 
Club; Thelma Peterson, of the Polk Music Club; Mrs. W. 
L. Green, of the Junior Music Club. Dr. A. J. Myers rep- 
resented the Miami “Y Singers” and told the history and 
aims of this club in a delightful manner. The musical pro- 
gram opened with Bohm’s “Calm as the Night,” “Winter’s 
Lullaby,” by De Koven, and “Frown and a Smile,” by Le 
Monde, sung by Mrs. George Bunnell. Percy Long’s offer- 
ings included “Rachem,” “The Top o’ the Morning,” and “If 
Flowers Could Speak,” three of Mana-Zucca’s successful 
numbers. Margaret Denicke, accompanied on the piano by 
Jeanette Lindstrom, played two violin solos—“Mazurka,” 
Moszkowski, and “To a Wild Rose,” MacDowell. Mrs. 
Ralph Power’s lovely soprano was heard in “Morning,” by 
Speaks. The chorus closed the program with Arne’s 
“Where the Bee Sucks.” 

At the House Keepers’ Club banquet for members and 
their husbands Mrs. Reginald Owen’s superb voice was heard 
in “Two of Life’s Tragedies,” by Waterford, and “Life's 
Compensations,” by Sans Souci. Marjorie Stoneman Doug- 
las presented a pianologue, “The Blue Pheasant,” one of 
her original compositions. Franklin Harris presided at the 
piano for Mrs. Owen and Mrs. Douglas. 

At the annual Miami Woman's Club banquet, given at 
the Royal Palm Hotel, Pauline Whitney Dunham was the 
soloist. Mrs. Dunham's voice is a coloratura of birdlike 
beauty and was trained by Leona Dreisbach, who played her 
accompaniments. 

The recent musicale at the home of Mr. and Mrs. L. D. 
Gates was enjoyed heartily by a select audience composed 
of Dr. Frederick Bisbee, Mr. and Mrs. E. E. Woolley, Mr. 
and Mrs. A. H. Thompson, Dr. and Mrs. A. L. Evans, Mrs. 
T. B. R. Blakesley, Herman Reid, Mrs. J. A. Gates, Mrs. J. 
V. Duggan, Mr. and Mrs. W. J. FitzHenry, Mrs. J. C. 
Vaughan, Mrs. W. B. Cogger, Mr. and Mrs, J. Girtman, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ben Davis, Mrs. Reticker. 

Wanda MacDowell, former pupil of Harold Bauer, ap- 
peared before a Coconut Grove audience. delighting with 
well rendered selections from Chopin, Beethoven, Schumann 
and MacDowell. Miss MacDowell also played at the mag- 
nificent mangton of Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Busch when the 
League of American Pen Women met there; her selection 
was “Fantasie Impromptu,” Chopin. 

Grace Porterfield Polk sang her two newest songs at Mrs. 
Reginald Owen’s reception to the members ‘of the Miami 
Woman's Club—“Glad Tidings” and “Merry Christmas.” 
This last lovely Christmas offering was written especially 
for the Junior Music Club. 

The Junior and the Polk Music Clubs are rehearsing Mrs. 
Polk’s opera, “The Magic Rose,” which will be produced 
this season. 
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At the opening of the new Ohio Hotel Ernice Martin 
was unanimously elected president of the Ohio Society. The 
occasion was a brilliant affair, and the audience sang the 
official club song, “Ohio,” written by Grace Porterfield 
Polk, sister of Mrs. Martin. Rachel Hamilton, soloist with 
Pryor’s Band, added to the delightful entertainment with 
several solos. She was accompanied by Florence “Pauly, 
pianist, who has returned to Miami for the season and is 
located at the Valencia Apartments. She expects to open 
her studio in the Central School Building. 

The first “student recital” of the Miami Conservatory of 
Music and Art proved an interesting event, the pupils ac- 
quitting themselves in good style and reflecting credit upon 
their teachers. 

_An interesting program was rendered by the Miami Music 
Club (Grace Porterfield Polk president) at the meeting held 
in the White Temple. “American Opera” was the subject 
of Mrs. Burcham Harding’s talk, and she gave a synopsis 
of “Natoma,” “The Magic Wheel” and “Shanewis.” Among 
the composers of American opera she mentioned Benjamin 
Carr, Reginald De Koven, Frederick Converse, Horatio 
Parker, Walter Damrosch, Frederick Hadley, Victor Her- 
bert, C. W. Cadman, Jessie Gaynor and Mrs, Ralph Polk. 
Eleanor Clark played the overture to “Shanewis.” R. L. 
Zoll sang the “Armorer’s Song” from “Robin Hood.” Mrs. 
Phelps Hopkins performed several whistling solos and pro- 
duced beautiful bird songs and calls, as she has the gift of 
imitating birds. Laura van der Locht was the guest artist, 
and her numbers, “I List the Trill in Golden Throat” (Her- 
bert’s “Natoma”) and “On a Screen” (Carpenter), created 
considerable enthusiasm. Mrs. Shirley Porter and Mrs. 
Eugene Moore were the hostesses of the occasion. 


On Christmas Eve the Miami Troubadours, numbering 
twenty-five singers, met at the home of Robert L. Zoll, 
and from there went to the hospitals where they serenaded 
the patients. They also sang at the homes of the aged and 
in the hotels. The Arion Male Quartet joined the Trouba- 
dours in their grateful demonstrations. R. L. Zoll is the 
leader and instigator of the plan. 

At the White Temple several weeks ago, an interesting 
program was rendered. Mrs. O. B, Sailors explained the 
oratorio form and gave an outline of several of the best 
oratorios. “The Redemption,’ by Gounod; “The Holy 
City,” by Gaul; “Isaiah,” by Wilfred Patton; “The Crea- 
tion,” by Haydn; “Elijah,” Mendelssohn, and “Messiah,” 
Handel, were selected to illustrate Mrs. Sailor's paper. 
Amy Davis and Gertrude Baker played a piano and organ 
arrangement of the “March to Calvary,” from “The Re- 
demption.” Mrs. John Graham sang “Eye Hath Not Seen,” 
accompanied by Bertha Foster. Mrs. Eugene Romfh’s 
beautiful soprano was heard in the aria, “And a Highway 
Shall Be There,” from “Isaiah.” Amy Davis played 
several numbers from the “Creation.” Mrs. Arthur Keene, 
Mrs. Frank Keene and Mrs. John Graham sang the trio, 
“Lift Thine Eyes,” from “Elijah. The soprano aria, 
“Come Unto Me,” from the “Messiah,” was sung by Mrs. 
Arthur Keene. 

At the brilliant reception tendered members of the 
Woman’s Club by Mrs. Reginald Owen, at her residence 
“Chota Khoti,” Grace Porterfield Polk and Rachel Jane 
Hamilton furnished the fine musical program. Mrs. Polk 
sang two of her recent compositions—“Glad Tidings,” 
which has just arrived from the publishers, and “Merry 
Christmas,” which she dedicated to the Junior Music Club. 
Rachel Hamilton sang “Vons Dansez Marquise,” Lemaire, 
and “The Wind Song,” Farley. Mrs. H. P. Branning and 
Mrs. Eugene Romfh presided at the piano. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—(See letter on another page.) 


Mobile, Ala., January 17, 1922—Under the title “Mod- 
ern Music of All Nations,” the Music Study Club pre- 
sented an enjoyable program on January 19. The ex- 
haustive subject was interestingly and successfully carried 
out under the guidance of Mrs. Ernest Edgars and a paper 
of merit was given by Grace Harris. The vocal selec- 
tions were from the various schools, French, English, Ital- 
ian and American. Nina Baer gave an exquisite violin 
number from Roger Quilter. The piano selection from 
Ornstein, MacDowell’s concert etude and the duet from the 
Debussy suite were fine examples of the modern Russian, 
American and French schools. There was a program of 
guest numbers, the Y. M. C. A. male quartet giving an en- 
joyable selection. 

The business meeting of the Chopin Club was held on 
January 4. Following the business, Cedric Lemont de- 
livered his third lecture, “The Realm of the Intangible.” 
He brought out the difficulty of analyzing the individuality 
of a composer, but showed the possibilities of recognizing 
the characteristics by learning the harmonic treatment used. 
The points emphasized in the talk were illustrated with 
compositions of each master referred to. 

A large audience greeted Bently Nicholson, New Orleans 
tenor, when he sang in concert here last week. His sing- 
ing not only demonstrated talent but also versatility. Dr. 
F. A. Dunster, one of Mobile’s finest local artists, accom- 
panied the singer and gave two well received piano selec- 
tions. 

The Polymnia Music Circle celebrated its eleventh birth- 

day on January 11 with a splendid representation of Mobile’s 
second music club of women. The president spoke of the 
history of the circle, while the symposium “What the Club 
Has Meant to Its Members” was a feature interestingly 
given by four of the members. The membership is thirty- 
two. Musical numbers were rendered. 
A cultured and appreciative audience was present at the 
assembly room of the Cawthon Hotel, January 12, to enjoy 
a public recital given by Dr. F. A. Dunster and members 
of his vocal and instrumental class. 

P. J. Calvin, a local music instructor, has been appointed 
by the school board as superintendent of music in the public 
schools for the coming year. 

Mrs. C. S. Shawhan, of Mobile, has recently been ap- 
pointed State chairman of the “Opera in Our Language 
Foundation” by the national organization. Mrs. Shawhan 
plans to inaugurate in the near future an educational cam- 
paign throughout the State for the presentation of operas 
by American composers and for the American and Eng- 
lish speaking and singing artists. 


Montreal, Can.—(See letter on another page.) 


New Bedford, Mass., January 10, 1922.—The Friends 
of Music, under the direction of Addie R, Covell, pre- 
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sented Alice Pancada, soprano; Alfredo Mascarenhas, bari- 
tone; Camilla Taveira, violinist; Olivia Perry Hobgood, 
accompanist, and the New Bedford Symphony Orchestra 
(Clarence W. Arey, conductor) in a concert at the High 
School Auditorium, January 1. The concert was for the 
benefit of the instrumental fund of the New Bedford pub- 
lic schools, The program consisted of orchestra numbers, 
vocal solos and duets. Portuguese compositions made up 
_the second part of the program. 

New Orleans, La., January 17, 1922,—The second Phil- 
harmonic concert of the season offered Rac inoff as 
the attraction, The Athenaeum was taxed to its capacity 
by an appreciative audience. His Liszt and Chopin num- 
bers were most effective, although the entire program was 
performed with distinctive art. Of course his famous 
prelude was enthusiastically received. The Philharmonic 
Society, as previously stated in these columns, is offering 
a very remarkable series of concerts this year. Congratula- 
tions are due its board of directors and particularly its 
president, Corinne Mayer, who, despite her pedagogic duties, 
devotes a great amount of time to its interests. 

Florence Macbeth appeared at the Shrine Auditorium re- 
cently under the direction of Robert H. Tarrant. This 
Prepossessing singer revealed fine qualities of voice and 
art. Her singing of the “Mignon” Polonaise won well- 
merited applause for her. Miss Macbeth. had reason to feel 
proud of the reception she received. 

New Philadelphia, Ohio, January ‘19, 1922—Songs, 
stories and legends of the American Indian, interpreted 
by Thurlow Lieurance, Mrs. Thurlow Lieurance and 
George B. Tack (flutist), delighted patrons of the Music 
Study Club at the Union Opera House, January 13, Mrs. 
Lieurance, possessing a beautiful soprano voice, pleasantly 
interpreted her husband’s compositions. The audience es- 
pecially enjoyed her rendition of an Indian lullably, not 
included in the regular program, and “By the Waters of 
Minnetonka,” an Indian love song, which was sung by 
Mme. Schumann-Heink at the first concert of the season 
here. Mr. Tack played numerous Indian songs on various 
types of flutes made by Indians. The flute, Mr. Lieurance 
explained, is the official Indian instrument. 

Oakland, Cal—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Omaha, Neb.—(See letter on another page.) 

Petersburg, Va., January 15, 1922——Last month For- 
rest Dabney Carr, basso cantante of Richmond, Va., pres- 
ented four of his pupils in recital in the Petersburg High 
School Auditorium and himself sang Tennyson’s “Maud.” 
Mr. Carr received great applause for his fine work, also 
Mrs. Carr, who accompanied him. The pupils who took 
part in this concert were Mrs. Fletcher J. Wright, soprano; 
Mrs, Floyd Hall, contralto; Claiborne Brister, tenor; Lit- 
tleton Mayes, baritone. 

On Saturday, December 17, 1921, Paul Saunier gave the 
second of the season’s series of organ recitals at Washing- 
ton at M. E. Church. Josephine Smith, contralto, as- 
sisted, 

A special program of sacred music was given at Market 
Street M. E. Church, on January 11, when several of the 
most prominent local musicians were heard. The soloists 
taking part were Mrs. Chesley Martin, soprano; Josephine 
Smith, contralto; Ollin Rogers, tenor; Claiborne Brister, 
tenor; Littleton Mayes, baritone. 

Julia Blankenship, of the Boston Conservatory, sang the 
soprano solo parts at the Christmas services, at Washington 
Street M. E. Church in Petersburg, and also sang the fol- 
lowing Sunday at the First Baptist Church. 

Elizabeth Bouldin, of the Cincinnati Conservatory, played 
the piano, accompanied by the organ and violin, at the 
Washington Street M. E. Church on Christmas Sunday. 
Dorothea Record, formerly of Boston Conservatory, played 
the violin. 

Charlene Miller, of Nashville, Tenn., has been engaged 
as soprano soloist at Washington Street M. E. Church. 

On January 5, recital was given on the new organ in the 
8th Street Christian Church of Greenville, N. C., by Paul 
Saunier, organist of Petersburg, Va. 

Peoria, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Phoenix, Ariz., January 3, 1922.—Renato Zanelli, bari- 
tone of the Metropolitan Opera, and Grace Wagner, so- 
prano, appeared in joint recital at the High School audi- 
torium under the auspices of the Musicians’ Club, January 
2. Both artists were well received and responded to several 
encores. Sol Alberti proved a delightful accompanist and 
gave a group of piano numbers as well. 

The Arizona Bohemian Club is a new organization, com- 
posed of the leading male artists of the community who are 
interested in the promotion of better music in Phoenix. 
The club will act as sponsors for a course of bookings in- 
tended to cover only the best artists en tour. It will also 
manage the appearances of members in the local concert 
field. The officers of the organization are: Franz Darvas, 
director; Milton Rasbury, associate director; Eugene Rede- 
will, impresario; H. FE. Ewing, librarian. 

Portland, Ore.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.’’) 

Pueblo, Colo., January 4, 1922. — Pueblo’s beautiful 
auditorium, seating about two thousand, is attracting the 
attention of some fine artists and musical organizations. 
Among those who have appeared here are Sousa’s band, 
the San Carlo Opera Company, the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, the New York Philharmonic, Bonnet McClel- 
lan, Mme. Schumann-Heink, Alda and others. It was in 
this auditorium that President Wilson gave the last speech 
of his administration. Paul Althouse, assisted by Rudolph 
Gruen, appeared in a recital January 2, which was greatly 
enjoyed by Colorado music lovers. Mr. Althouse’s render- 
ing of a varied program, ranging from grand opera selec- 
tions to American art songs, was splendidly supported by 
Mr. Gruen’s fine accompanying. Mr. Althouse’s selections 
included the “Celeste Aida” aria from “Aida,” a group of 
French songs, a Samoan song cycle by Stickles, “The 
Phantom Ships,” by his accompanist (Gruen), and other 
songs in English. Mr, Gruen played numbers by Chopin, 
Moszkowski and Liszt. 

Ridgewood, N. J., January 12, 1922.— At the High 
School Chapel, on January 10, Lucia Dunham appeared in 
a song recital, under the management of Edwin B. Lilly. 
Her interesting program was made up of five distinct 
groups. The first included two old airs by Francis Hopkin- 
son, the first American poet-composer, and Handel. The 
second consisted of numbers by Debussy and Rachmaninoff, 
and the third of folk songs of North America—French- 
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Canada, Spanish-California, Porto Rico, West Indies and 
New Orleans. American composers were represented in the 
fourth group, and folk songs of the United States made up 
the fifth. Miss Dunham was greeted with much enthusiasm 
and her folk songs were especially well liked. Frank Bibb 
was her efficient accompanist. 

Rochester, N. Y.—(See letter on another page.) 

Salt Lake City, Utah, January 19, 1922.—A large 
audience — and frequently recalled Alma Gluck 
and Efrem Zimbalist at their joint recital at the Tabernacle, 
under the auspices of the Musical Arts Society. The 
soprano delighted her auditors by her personal charm and 
art in ballad interpretation. Eleanor Scheib, at the piano, 
proved an acceptable accompanist. Zimbalist, virtually new 
to Salt Lake as a soloist, won a multitude of friends by 
the intelligence and sincerity of his art. His offerings were 
in the main from the classics. Harry Kaufman, his accom- 
panist, was especially effective in his support of the soloist. 

Following its organization, a little more than a year ago, 
the Mendelssohn Male Chorus has definitely decided to en- 
large its membership and extend its field of activity. The 
former membership limit of forty has been increased to 
sixty. The society, desirous of serving as a municipal 
chorus, is determined to raise musical standards and pre- 
sent thoroughly good. music in the most acceptable and 
artistic manner possible. The director, John J. McClellan, 


‘has been actively identified with the musical life of Salt 


Lake for more than twenty years, as Tabernacle organist, 
director of the Salt Lake Symphony Orchestra, as instruc- 
tor in piano and organ, and as accompanist for many of the 
artists who have visited Salt Lake. 

The first appearance of the Salt Lake Philharmonic Or- 
chestra since 1918 is scheduled for some time in February. 
Importance is attached to the novelty of the program, 
which includes among other things, the symphonic poem, 
“Finlandia,” by Sibelius. The organization is under the 
direction of Charles L. Shepherd. 


San Antonio, Tex., January 14, 1922—-The San An- 
tonio Musical Club, Mrs. Lewis Krams-Beck president, en- 
tertained with a Christmas musicale, December 19. Alva 
Willgus had charge of the program. ‘A mixed chorus of 
about twenty voices, under the direction of Clarence Mc- 
Gee, with Walter Dunham, accompanist, sang ‘The 
Heavens are Telling” from “The Creation,” and the “Hal- 
lelujah Chorus” from “The Messiah.” The Tuesday Musi- 
cal Octet, under the leadership of Mrs. Edward Sachs, 
played “Thousand and One Nights Waltz” (Strauss) and 
“Moment Musical” (Schubert). 

The. Victoria (Texas) Choral Club, of which David 
Griffin of San Antonio is director, gave its first concert of 
this season, December 19, in that city. The assisting artist 
was Mrs. Fred Jones, soprano of San Antonio, who sang 
a group of three songs and a number with the choral club 
in the first half of the program. The second half was a 
repetition of the Jenny Lind concert, with Mrs. Jones 
as Jenny Lind, David Griffin as Signor Belleti, and Dorothy 
Burns as Mile, Hoffmann. 

The String Players, Bertram Simon director, gave a 
splendid program December 21, for the convalescent soldiers, 
at the base hospital, Sam Houston. 

A delightful program of Christmas music was given by 
pupils of the various public schools, December 23, under the 
direction of Lulu Grisenbeck, supervisor of music in the 
public schools, at the Woman’s Club. (Mrs. J. W. Hoit 
chairman of the music department). Over one hundred 
children participated. 

The festival choir of the First Baptist Church, under the 
direction of Clarence McGee, sang “The Star of Bethle- 
hem,” sacred cantata by Flaxington Harker, in the lobby 
of the Gunter Hotel, Christmas afternoon. The large lobby 
was packed to its capacity. The soloists were Merle Row- 
land, soprano; Mrs. Cora Evans, alto; Ralph Evans, tenor, 
and Howell James, basso, with Walter Dunham at the 
piano. 

The Tuesday Musical Club, Mrs. Eli Hertzberg president, 
presented Katherine B. Peeples, pianist, and Lester Brenizer, 
tenor, with Mrs. D. E. Wood, accompanist, all of Austin, 
Texas, in recital, December 27. Mrs. Peeples has a sonorous 
and brilliant tone, with excellent technic. Her numbers 
were prelude and fugue in D major (Bach-Busoni) ; 
sonata in C major, op. 53 (Beethoven), and “Murmurs in 
the Woodland” and “Revel of the Gnomes,” by Liszt. She 
was recalled after each group and several encores were 
given. Mr. Brenizer has a voice of splendid quality, reso- 
nant, with pleasing high tones, taken with ease, and remark 
able enunciation. His numbers were “The Cry of Water” 
(Campbell-Tipton), “The Sea” (Grant-Schaefer), “The 
Last Hour” (Walter Kramer), “Minor and Major” 
(Charles Gilbert Spross), “Rain” (Pearl Curran), and 
“Thank God for a Garden” (Teresa del Riego). Mrs. 
Wood was a capable accompanist. Following the program 
a luncheon was given in honor of the soloists. 

Mary Jordan, contralto, appeared in recital, January 6, 
with M. Augusta Rowley, local manager. Mme. Jordan is 
a favorite in San Antonio, having appeared several times ; 
she is the wife of Major Charles C. Cresson, a resident of 
San Antonio. As she stepped on the stage she was warmly 
applauded, as well as throughout the interesting program, 
which consisted of numbers by Saint-Saéns, Brahms, Fay 
Foster, Carl Deis, Debussy, D'Ambrosio, Fourdrain, Mous 
sorgsky, Dargomijski, Harry Burleigh, and Mary Turner 
Salter, a song of Little Russia, and an Old Irish ballad. 
Recalls and encores were necessary after each group. The 
text of several of the songs was explained, making them 
doubly interesting. Her voice is of a rich, resonant quality, 
with remarkable low tones, an exquisite pianissimo, and 
splendid breath control. It is to be hoped, now that she 
may be called a resident of ‘San Antonio, that she will give 
a recital at least every season. Walter Dunham, of San 
Antonio, was at the piano and gave excellent support. 

Two youthful pupils of Julien Paul Blitz-—Alice Holcomb, 
violinist, and Leonore Holcomb, cellist—gave enjoyable 
numbers when “Alice in Wonderland,” under direction of 
Daisy Marquise Briggs, was presented by the Little Theater. 
The children in the cast showed talent and painstaking train- 
ing. Mrs. Blitz played the incidental music. 

St. Mark’s Choir, Oscar J. Fox director and organist, 
presented Arthur Hackett, tenor, in special musical service, 
January 8. Preceding the service, the Reverend Arthur 
Huston, rector, publicly thanked Mr. Fox and the choir for 
their splendid work, and also for bringing artists for special 
musical services. Mr. Hackett’s numbers were “Be Thou 
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Faithful Unto Death,” from “St. Paul” (Mendelssohn) ; “O 
Loving Father” (Couperin- Kreisler) ; recitative, “Comfort 
Ye,” and aria, “Every Valley,” from “The Messiah” (Han- 
del); “In My Father's House are Many Mansions” 
(Jewell) ; “Come Ye, Children,” from “Prodigal Song’ 
(Sullivan) ; recitative, “And God Created Man,” and aria, 
“In Native Worth,” from “The Creation” (Haydn) ; also 
two numbers with the choir, “Behold the Day’s Come” 
(Woodward) and “Evening Hymn” (Reinecke). Mr. 
Hackett’s voice is smooth, free and of rich quality, with 
good pianissimo and fine enunciation. The long passages 
demanding fine breath control were admirably taken. It 
would be a pleasure to hear him im an entire oratorio pro- 
gram. The choir sang two numbers—“There Were Shep- 
herds” (Vincent) and “Arise, Shine, for Thy Light is 
Come” (Shelley)—showing the careful training received 
under Mr. Fox. The runs in the second numbers were 
decidedly well done. Mr. Fox was at the organ for all the 
numbers. 


Selma, Ala., January 26, 1922—The Selma Music 
Study Club has been exceptionally active this season in 
procuring for music lovers a series of professional and 
semi-professional artists, whose concerts have pleased even 
the most critical. The two concerts given on the regular 
Artist Concert Course have been presented by Anna Case, 
soprano, and Vasa Prihoda, violinist. Mr. Prihoda was 
assisted by Otto Eisen, pianist, and their concerted work 
in the difficult Schubert G minor (No. 3) sonata was more 
than impressive. No more delightful artists have appeared 
before Selma audiences than Miss Case and Mr. Prihoda, 
and a record attendance was registered for both concerts 
Mrs. Mabel Powers Taylor, pianist, from the Alabama 
Girls’ Technical Institute, Montevallo, was a pleasing ad- 
dition to the ranks of the visiting artists appearing before 
the Selma Music Study Club. Mrs. August Rothschild, 
violinist, with Bella Benish, accompanist, assisted Mrs 
Powers. Mrs. Rothschild also contributed. 

The January recitals offered by members of the Music 
Study Club have been attended by a full membership, and 
also many interested associate members. The programs 
have embraced works by Bach, Beethoven, Schubert, and 
many of the modern Russian composers. On the Russian 
program, January 2, the entire Club joined in the singing 
of the Russian National Hymn. 

On January 18, Annelu Burns, violinist; Blanch Snider 
Carter, soprano, and Rosa Franz Harper, pianist, were 
presented in recital under the auspices of the Music Study 
Club, in a highly pleasing program. 

The music at the Selma churches has been steadily im- 
proving, and many additions to the various choirs have 
taken place with the new year. Annelu Burns, violinist ; 
Mrs. L. K. MeVoy, organist, and Mrs. George Carter, 
soprano, have been engaged by the First Baptist Church. 
Alonzo Meek, organist and choir director of St. Paul's 
Episcopal Church, has built up a choir of about twenty 
voices, with Mr. and Mrs. John Creagh as the leading 
soloists. Alonzo Meek presented a splendid program upon 
the dedication of St. Paul’s new $15,000 organ. The set 
of chimes installed with this organ is one of the most per- 
fect in the south, and Mr. Meek’s rendition of “Jesu Bam- 
bino” (Sturges) displayed their beauty effectively. The 
Church Street Methodist Choir, Mrs. W. H. Striplin di- 
rector, has been asked to repeat the Christmas cantata, 
“Bethlehem” (J. H. Maunder), which was so well rendered 
on Christmas evening. A chorus of fifteen voices will be 
used. 


Springfield, Mass., January 16, 1922.—A Christmas 
concert was given by members of the Springfield Musical 
Club on December 27, at South Street Christian Church. 
The first half of the program was made up of miscellaneous 
numbers for voice, violin and organ. The second half con- 
sisted of excerpts from Handel’s “Messiah.” Among local 
musicians participating were: Mrs. H. H. Webb, soprano; 
Mrs. Agnes Parry Williams, soprano; Mrs. W. W. James, 
contralto; Harry Nelson, tenor; Charles Scholfield, bari- 
tone; Nelle Ross, organist; T. Stanley Skinner, organist, 
and Mrs, W. E. Handley, violinist. 

Percy Hemus and his company of artists presented “The 
Impresario” by Mozart, at the Jefferson Theater, on Janu- 
ary 6. Mr. Hemus, a former resident of Springfield, re- 
ceived a warm welcome, and the entire company was en- 
thusiastically applauded for its artistic presentation of the 
operetta. 

Anna Pavlowa made her first appearance in Springfield 
on January 4. The performance was one of the most beau- 
tiful and delightful ever witnessed in this city. The audience 
was unstinted in its applause. 


Tampa, Fla., January 15, 1922.—An excellent program 
was given by the members of the student department of the 
Friday Morning Musical before the adult club on January 
6, and was followed by a reception in their honor. This is 
the first appearance of the students before the mother club 
and proved to be an inspiring innovation in this year’s work. 
A surprising amount of talent was displayed. The Chil- 
dren’s Symphony, by Spindler, under Hulda Kreher’s efficient 
direction, was a distinct success and delight to the audience. 
A chorus, “The Sweet o’ the Year,” by Foster, well trained 
by Mme. Saxby, was much enjoyed. 

A delightful recital was given at the Centro Asturiano, 
for the benefit of the Old People’s Home. The artists ap- 
pearing on the program were: Hallie De Luca, mezzo so- 
prano, and Maestro De Luca, a graduate of the Royal Con- 
servatory of Naples. 

Homer Moore has removed his voice studio to his new 
apartments on Rome avenue. It is both spacious and attrac- 
tive in appointments, and his friends are anticipating the 
pleasure of many musical programs in these new quarters. 

A season of Grand Opera has just been completed at the 
Italian Club extending over a period of four weeks with two 
performances each week, during which time the following 
operas were presented: “Rigoletto,” “Faust, ” “Traviata,” 
“Cavalleria,” “Pagliacci,” “I! Trovatore,” “La Boheme,” 
“Barber of Seville’ and “Lucia di Lammermoor.” “Rigo- 
letto” was repeated on January 15 as a benefit performance. 
Remarkable, indeed, were these performances from this 
standpoint that, with the exception of three visiting artists 
—Alberto Amadi, tenor; Nino Ruisi, bass, and Lillian Ger- 
sham, coloratura soprano—these productions were put on by 
local casts. Very creditable performances were given and 
many features were especially fine. Such an achievement is 


possible only because of the large Latin population and 
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couid doubtless not be duplicated in this country in any 
town the size of Tampa. 

Isabel Marquet, late of the Havana Opera Company, 
showed much versatility and histrionic art in the lyric so- 
prano roles. Paul Gatazzi, a former grand opera singer 
of note and now a teacher in this city, distinguis ed himself 
in the leading roles, particularly as Figaro, in the “Barber.” 
Others in the cast were Matilde Galazzi, mezzo soprano; 
Miss Lambert, contralto; in the baritone roles were Cis- 
neros, Jose Rueda, D. Alvarez, J. Gobernales. Max Eche- 
garay (a very gifted young pianist recently of Madrid) con- 
ducted in a musicianly manner and with marked esprit. Este- 
fono Guerrieri, a Sicilian composer, was the efficient 
prompter. The chorus and orchestra were made up of local 
recruits. The management of these performances was in 
charge of Rogelio Rigau, director of the Granados Con- 
servatory. He was ably assisted by Emilio Bister. 

Terre Haute, Ind., January 25, 1922.—As the second 
attraction in the series which is being given under the au- 
spices of George Jacob, the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
gave a matinee and an evening concert before audiences 
which filled the Grand to its capacity. A feature of the 
matinee which was especially enjoyed was the Handel 
“Largo,” with the incidental solos for violin, played by 
Gabriel Ysaye, and for harp, played by Joseph Vito. It was 
necessary to repeat this number, so enthusiastic was the 
applause. Wagner's “Ride of the Valkyries,” Tschaikow- 
sky’s “Nutcracker” suite, and Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” were the remaining numbers on the pro- 
gram. The big work of the evening’s program was the 
Brahms symphony No. 3 in F major. There were also the 
Chabrier ‘Espana” rhapsody, Bizet’s “Patrie,” Ysaye’s 
“Exile,” and Liszt's “Les Preludes.” 

In preparation for the concerts, Anna E. Hulman gave a 
lecture on the program for the members of the Department 
Club. The greater part of the evening’s discussion was 
given to the analysis of the Brahms symphony, the illus- 
trations for which were supplied on the piano by two of 
Miss Hulman’s artist-pupils, Antoinette Fritz and Eugenia 
Hubbard. 

Toledo, Ohio, January 10, 1922.—Erika Morini scored 
at her recital in Scott High Auditorium. Her program 
consisted of the Saint-Saéns B minor concerto, two groups 
of small pieces, closing with a brilliant rendition of Sara- 


sate’s “Faust” fantasie. The delighted audience insisted 
upon several encores which were graciously given. It was 
presented under the auspices of the Teachers’ Concert 


Course, Ada Ritchie manager. 

Anna Pavlowa and her assisting artists gave a program 
of two one-act ballets—“The Magic Flute,” with music by 
Drigo, and “The Snowflakes,” with music from Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Nutcracker” suite; also a divertissement which 
contained selections all new to Toledo. The excellent or- 
chestra was under the baton of Theodore Stier. Bradford 
Mills was the local manager for the Pavlowa company. 

The Sunday afternoon concerts of the Civic Music League 
are meeting with considerable success. Sergei Rachmanin- 
off drew a large and appreciative audience to his recital at 
the Coliseum on the afternoon of December 4. The closing 
group consisted of a Donhanyi etude, Rachmaninoff’s 
“Polka de W. R.,” his arrangement of Kreisler’s “Liebes- 
lied” and Liszt's tarantella. The audience was not appeased 
until Rachmaninoff played his own prelude in C sharp minor 
as an encore. 

Lucrezia Bori was heard in a costume recital at Scott 
High Auditorium on December 5. Mme. Bori delighted both 
eye and ear. Three French songs were given in costume 
of 1830, followed by an aria from Mozart's “Marriage of 
Figaro” and the Ballatella from “I! Pagliacci.” Then 
came a group of Italian songs in costume of the early 
eighteenth century. The program closed with a spirited 
rendition of a group of Spanish songs. Mme. Bori was 
dressed in a flaming red Goya costume. Edouard Gendron 
contributed a group of piano solos. 


Toronto, Can.—(See letter on another page.) 


Trenton, N. J., January 16, 1922.—Plans are going for- 
ward for the initial concert by the Trenton Symphony Or- 
chestra. Definite arrangements have not yet been completed 
and no announcement of the date has been made but it is 
expected within the next few weeks. Organization of the 
orchestra, which dates back to the latter part of last year, is 
due largely to quiet but persistent efforts on the part of 
Gustav Hagedorn, violin director of the Trenton Conserva- 
tory of Music, and a small group of enthusiastic musicians 
with the musical interests of the city at heart. Mr. Hage- 
dorn, since coming to Trenton from Raleigh, N. C., about 
two years ago, has taken an active part in the musical life 
of Trenton and the success of his present venture will en- 
title him to a place among the city’s benefactors. The or- 
chestra began with a membership of eighteen, which in- 
cluded six women. The present membership exceeds forty 
and every indication assures the goal of fifty soon being 
achieved. Mr. Hagedorn is a former member of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony and well qualified for the position he 
holds as director of the Trenton Symphony. 


Utica, N. Y., December 22, 1921. —What promises to 
be a successful venture in the community singing plan was 
a first trial in Utica, at the State Armory on December 22. 
The various community centers of the city, under the super- 
vision of the department of recreation, met at the State 
Armory for a big Christmas Community “sing,” led by 
Prof. Samuel Evans, who has been employed by the com- 
mission to direct and lead the individual centers. There 
was an exceptionally large turnout from centers at Schools 
19, 21 and Kernan, filling the Armory, which had been 
rented for the occasion. The idea of community singing 
has often been discussed, and it is known to be one of the 
branches of Americanization projects gathering force all 
over the United States. Its success here has always been a 
matter of some question, for Utica is broken up into 
numberless cliques. But the affair at the Armory demon- 
strated that they could be brought together with success, 
and it is expected that it will pave the way for a real 
municipal chorus of healthy, satisfied neighbors, possessed 
of the community spirit. Helen Kelley, a popular Utican, 
who has been studying in New York and is now on the 
concert stage, was present at the “sing,” and her appear - 
ance did a great deal toward making it the success it 
proved to be. Miss Kelley first sang “Christmas Night,” 
and she was encored twice. Her rich, clear soprano had 
full sway, and its enthralling qualities an opportunity for 
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greater appreciation. Helen Nye, soprano, and Theda 
Gschwind, contralto, rendered Blumenthal’s “Venetian Boat 
Song,” and they were encored. The duet was accompanied 
by Margarethe Breisen on the piano. Prof. Thomas E. 
Ryan accompanied Miss Kelley. Harry R. Hayes, chair- 
man of the recreation commission, presided, introducing 
S. Wales Dixon, a Utican, and now field secretary for 
the Recreation Association of America. Mr. Dixon’s talk 
dealt largely with the infinite possibilities attendant upon big 
affairs of this sort, outlining the work being done through 
community recreation the nation over. W. C. Batchelor, 
superintendent of recreation for the city, expressed himself 
as immensely pleased with the step taken by the sing. “It 
was a promising gathering,” said Mr. Batchelor, “and the 
first of its kind to be attempted. To me, it is but the step- 
ping stone toward a real community chorus for the city, and 
a greater spirit of neighborliness and community for Utica. 
You may look for further events of the kind in the near 
future.” M. Louise Priest played accompaniments for the 
community singing, assisted by orchestras from the three 
school centers. The Park Orchestra had originally donated 
its services for the event, and was scheduled to take part 
in the program, but a meeting of the local musician’s union 
squashed any such charitable intention by forbidding it to 
play without remuneration. 

Waco, Tex., January 24, 1922.—The midwinter concert 
at Baylor University School of Music, of which Frank M. 
Church is director, proved more than usually interesting. 
The program might be termed international, for the com- 
posers represented the United States, Poland, Germany, 
Austria, Italy, Denmark, England, Holland and Russia, 
while the performers were not only native Texans, but also 
the ranks were swelled by Aurora Lee Hargrove, of Shang- 
hai, China, and Edith Deter, of San Paula, Brazil. Others 
who participated were Louise Thulemeyer, Gladys House, 
Clara Belle Maddox, Mary H. Heath, Sylvan Ginsberg, 
Willie Mae Abbott, Fay Brannon, Mrs. S. W. Cowles. 

Another interesting concert of the month was the faculty 
recital given at the First Baptist Church, January 9, by 
Agnes Myrtle Thompson, reader; Will Payne, baritone, and 
Frank M. Church, organist. Compositions by Wagner, Du- 
bois, A. B. Plant, Saint-Saéns, Sidney Homer, Wolsten- 
holme and Rossini were performed. 

At the last students’ recital, the program was presented 
by Fay Brannon, Mary Stephenson, John Boggs, Mrs. S. 
W. Cowles, Marion Hopkins, Grace Seale, Louise Thule- 
meyer, Hattie Conaway, Arthur Lee, Donnie Ferguson, 
Louise Heim, Blonda Weatherby, Trixie Mullen, Aurora 
Lee Hargrove, Christine Donaho, Mary Edna Shaw, Mary 
Louise Corr, Olga Kemendo, and the Baylor Symphony 
Orchestra of which Mr. Ciarlo is director. 

Waterbury, Conn., January 16, 1922.— Anna Case, 
soprano, and Mildred Dilling, harpist, gave the third con- 
cert of the Prentzel subscription series at Buckingham 
Hall on January 10, there being a very large audience. Two 
of Miss Case’s own songs were included in the program. 

Two Waterbury singers—George F. Burwell, tenor, and 
Cora Yager Foster, contralto, of the choir of the First 
Church—were soloists at the rendition of Handel’s oratorio, 
“The Messiah,” by the St. Cecilia and MacDowell choirs 
of Springfield, Mass., on the afternoon of Christmas Day 
at the auditorium in that city. 

Wilbur H. Allen, baritone; Carl Struth, tenor, and Flor- 
ence Suder, violinist, were soloists at the celebration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of Townsend Lodge, No. 89, IL. O. 
O. F., in Buckingham Hall on the night of January 2. 
Scotch songs were sung by Capt. William Walker and by 
Herbert A, Clark of New York. 

A musical service, “The Service of Lights,” was given in 
Trinity Church on January 8, by the vested choir of the 
church, a number of the traditional Christmas carols being 
sung. 

A women’s chorus has been formed in Naomi Chapter No. 
23, O. E. S., under the direction of Pearl L. Fulton. Mrs. 
Fulton has composed music for the ritual work of the Order 
of the Eastern Star, which is of unusual merit and is being 
sung in many chapters throughout the state. 


Wichita, Kan., January 14, 1922—A new musical club, 
the Musical Art Society of Wichita, has been launched 
successfully. A broad constitution and not too drastic set 
of by-laws have placed it in the class to appeal to all musi- 
cians, business people, teachers and music lovers. Otto L. 
Fischer was elected president; Harry Evans, vice president ; 
Ethelyn Bowman, secretary and treasurer; a board of 
directors representative of the various music branches, in- 
cluding music trades, backs the organization’s policy. Dues 
are five dollars per year, and over one hundred and fifty 
members have enrolled. Monthly meetings are compulsory, 
except during the summer vacation season. The new club 
is an outgrowth, or reorganization of the old Musicians’ 
Club, which ceased to function two years ago. General 
civic matters and educational work by means of programs 
are its plans. 

One of the prime incentives to organization of the 
Wichita music forces was the coming meeting of the State 
Music Teachers’ Association here, February 22 to 25. It 
was a deplorable fact that Wichita, the center musically of 
Kansas and the second largest city in the state, had no 
broad music organization enrolling all musicians. It is true, 
there are the regular music clubs, but they were not a gen- 
eral organization. ‘They have been doing fine work in cer- 
tain channels, but so many problems are now confronting 
the Wichita musicians and music lovers that the new society 
is expected to help definitely to solve some of these. 

The Municipal Band, the Municipal chorus and _ the 
Wichita Symphony Orchestra have all had a precarious 
existence. The band and chorus have lost the city financial 
support. The city has retrenched in its budget and general 
music suffers. The symphony orchestra is now making an- 
other active campaign to raise the necessary finances by 
private subscription, and it looks as though the plan would 
go through. The city ordinances have been an obstacle for 
years. It is planned to read a new ordinance into the city’s 
laws. This move will be backed by the new society. The 
orchestra and band will be supported in some way, and by 

‘ working out plans in coéperation with other civic bodies 
the new organization is expecting to accomplish some real 
results. 

The State Music Teachers’ meeting here in February will 
bring music teachers from all over Kansas, and the pro- 
grams are now being worked out. 

The municipal course has overshadowed and practically 
made impossible any other managerial effort, owing to the 
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low prices charged and the no profit plan of operation. It 
has resolved itself into a popular course, no longer a strictly 
musical course, with Mrs. Fiske (who comes next month), 
Will Irwin and Cadman, as well as the Cherniavskys, Schu- 
mann-Heink, Salzedo Harp ensemble, Prihoda and Ver 
Haar, and one other big attraction. 

There is an effort on foot to bring the entire musical 
chorus and orchestra from Lindsborg here. It is extraor- 
dinary to bring so large an ensemble, but Wichita has signi- 
fied a desire to have them. This chorus, until the past year, 
has been an exclusive Lindsborg institution, but the Linds- 
borg authorities have allowed it to appear this season in 
Oklahoma City and have signified a willingness to have it 
sing here. It promises to be a big treat. 

The moving picture shows have advanced good music this 
season by offering high class attractions as added numbers. 
Mrs, Lucias Ades, pianist, appeared one week at Wichita 
Theater, playing one of the Liszt concertos and a group of 
good, standard numbers. The Palace Theater staged a 
unique attraction, presenting “Five Master Pianists’—Otto 
Fischer, Reno B. Meyers, P. Hans Flath, Donald Williams 
and Wesley Farner—in ensemble playing. They made a 
great hit. The past week the Friends’ Glee Club appeared 
at the Wichita. All these attractions were local and it was 
a crediable move on the part of the theater managements to 
patronize local talent. 

The Zoellner Quartet made its annual appearance on the 
High School course in December, playing two programs 
up to their usual high standard. The Zoellners have a host 
of friends in Wichita. 

The Kansas Federation of Music Clubs, through its presi- 
dent, Mrs. William J. Logan of Kansas City, Kansas, has 
announced its first prize competition for Kansas composers. 
It is the aim of the federation to stimulate this line of en- 
deavor by substantial encouragement. It reserves the right 
to reject any composition not meeting the requirements. The 
prize compositions will be given public hearing at the con- 
vention at Fort Scott, Kan., May 6 to 10. All correspond- 
ence and manuscripts are to be sent to Oscar Lofgren, 
Lindsborg, Kansas, before February 15. The competition 
is open to residents of Kansas only. Prizes are offered for 
a State song, chorus for ladies’ voices, violin, piano, and 
vocal solos; they amount to $50.00 in each instance. 

Ted Shawn and company, Judith Dameron, Arthur 
Middleton and Ethelynde Smith were visiting artists re- 
cently, 

Florence Young Brokow presented a piano pupil, Lolita 
Gans, in recital at the Brokaw studios. ; 

An announcement extraordinary for Wichita is the clos- 
ing of the contract with the Chicago Opera Company for an 
appearance here on April 21. “Faust,” with Mary Garden, 
Muratore and Bakalanoff in the cast, and also “Aida,” with 
Raisa, Lamont and Van Gordon, are the two operas to be 
given. The complete company and orchestra will come. 
“La Boheme’ may be added as a matinee performance in 
case the evening performances are sold out, A guarantee 
of $30,000 was raised easily by Richard Gray of the Lassen, 
who obtained the necessary amount among the business men 
of Wichita. 

Philip Gordon, pianist, and Dorothy Dickerson, soprano, 
spent a week in Wichita in the Ampico interests. Gordon 
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appeared every day in recitals, and Wichita had one week's 
feast of good pianism. He is a sterling artist and the visit, 
while a business one, proved an artistic pleasure to all. 
“Music week” will be observed here by special concerts in 
all studios and schools, and special music in the churches. 
On Sunday of that week the Wichita Symphony Orchestra 
and Municipal Chorus will give a program at the Forum. 
Worcester, Mass., January 28, 1922—Worcester is to 
have a male chorus of 175 voices, according to plans of the 
Worcester County Musical Association. Nelson P. Coffin, 
conductor of the Worcester Music Festival, also conductor 
of the Mendelssohn Glee Club of New York, will direct 
the chorus. Every male member of last year’s festival 
chorus has received notice from the music commmittee and 
a communication from Mr. Coffin notifying him that the 
male section of the festival chorus is to be built up to 175 
The women of the chorus have also received letters from 
the committee and Mr. Coffin telling them of the plans to 
hold the next festival in 1923, and to hold winter and spring 
rehearsals for men only, The women will resume their 
work in October. There is no doubt that this new male 
chorus will appeal to more than 175 men, for it offers the 
singers a fine opportunity to study music. The chorus is 
to sing the sort of music that men’s choruses like—part 
songs, ranging from the negro melodies to the sublime 
“Omnipotence,” by Schubert. The public will be given an 
opportunity to hear what a chorus can do when the spring 
concert is given. It is planned to have the chorus 
sing at that time approximately a dozen miscellaneous 
selections. Arthur J. Bassett, president of the Association, 
has personally interested men of the faculty of Worcester 
schools and colleges in the chorus, that the faculty, as well 
as the students, may derive benefit from the rehearsals with 
Mr. Coffin. Letters have been sent to choir masters invit 
ing members of their organizations to join the chorus 
Mabel Garrison, soprano, and Reinald Werrenrath, bari 
tone. gave the fourth of the series of Steinert concerts, 
January 4, in Mechanics Hall. The singing of these artists 
is an artistic delight. .George Siemonn and Harry Spier, 
accompanists, contributed greatly to the concerts. 
Youngstown, Ohio, January 10, 1922.—The third an 
nual series of symphony concerts by the Cleveland Sym 
phony Orchestra in Youngstown opened on December 8 
with Queena Mario, soloist. So insistently did this audience 
applaud her singing of Micaela’s aria from “Carmen” that 
Conductor Sokoloff suspended the hitherto unbroken “no 
encore” rule and perm-tted her to sing also the big aria 
from “Traviata.” The tonal quality and finesse of en 
semble of the orchestra this season surprised even its most 
enthusiastic admirers of past seasons. Beethoven's fifth 
symphony, Stravinsky‘s exciting “Fire Bird” suite, and 
Ippolitoff-Ivanoff’s “Caucasion Sketches” completed the 
program that was striking in presentation and contrast. 
Lila Robeson shared the fifth Monday musicale pro 
gram, December 5, with Charlotte Dixon and Mrs. Wm 
Wood Gillen of this city, who played the Mozart D major 
sonata and Arensky suite for two pianes with much pianis 
tic art. Mrs. Harry Goodbread of Cleveland was Miss 
Robeson’s able accompanist in two Massenet arias and 
groups of songs. Miss Robeson’s singing was much en 
joyed. 
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Manfred Malkin’s Successful Recital 


Manfred Malkin’s recent piano recital filled Carnegie 
Hall, New York, with listeners, who were enthusiastic 
from beginning to end. The local critics thought so too, 
nine reprints below proving this; one uses the adjectives 
and nouns, “dramatic,” “thoroughness,” “temperament,” 
“delicate,” “poetical,” “rippling,” “glittering,” “musician- 
ship,” “charm,” “originality,” etc. March 13, he gives his 
second recital, devoted to Chopin works exclusively. The 
notices follow: 


At his recital last night in Carnegie Hall, Manfred Malkin 
demonstrated his skill as a virtuoso, He did some very good play- 
Bach-Liszt oryen priate and fugue in A minor and in 


ing in the 
ax Smith in The New York American, 


Beethoven's sonata, op. 57, 


Mr. Malkin likes to indulge in the charm of his softest tones, and 
s here that he gets most of his best effects. The deft fleetness 
of his runs helps to create this impression of airy whimsicality. 
There were individual touches which may not have been traditional, 
but which proved the independence and originality of the pianist. 

Catherine Spaeth in The Evening Mail, 


it 3 


At Carnegie Hall last night Manfred Malkin, pianist, played a 
program that included the Bach-Liszt organ prelude asl fugue, 
Beethoven's sonata, op. 57, Schumann’s “Carnaval,” and three selec 
tions from Debussy’s “Coin des Enfants.” He played with power 

Deems 


and expressiveness, with a good tone and excellent technic, 
World 


Taylor in The 

In Carnegie Hall last evening Manfred Malkin played the piano 
to the evident pleasure of a large and friendly audience. Mr, Malkin 
brought his admirable earnestness and musicianship to a program 
that began with Liszt's transcription of Bach’s organ prelude and 
in A with Beethoven's “‘Appassionata” 
and, after shorter pieces by Men 
delssohn and Debussy, with Schumann's Pitts 
Sanborn in The Globe. . 


minor, proceeded 
a group of 
ended 


fugue 
sonata, 


Schumann, 
“Carnaval.” 


Manfred Malkin gave the first of two presrame of music for the 
I 


Hall is performance of Liszt's 


piano last evening in Carnegie 
transcription of the A minor organ prelude and fugue of Bach and 
Beethoven's “Appassionata” sonata was clear, dignified and finely 
executed lis style . , is most commendable for taste and 
intelligence.—New York Herald, 


if also theatrical variations from lightest pianissimo 
forte, the mature . . interpretations of Man- 
fred Malkin were again demonstrated last night before a large au- 
dience at the first of two piano recitals in Carnegie Hall. . . 4 
Malkin appeared to hold and satisfy his audience through 
the thoroughness of his knowledge and the clarity of his transmis 
sion.—-New York Sun 


rhe dramatic 


fo most percussive 


in so often one hears an artist whose temperament makes 
itself patent. Such a player is Manfred Malkin, who gave a piano 
recital last night at Carnegie Hall. Not that he was afflicted with 
unnecessary mannerisms; he successfully avoided any outward show 
of temperament, but in the executions of his numbers he disclosed a 
real love and fine understanding of his subject. r. Malkin had 
certain ideas about Beethoven and Schumann that seemed to bring 
those composers up to the present day, from a musical standpoint. 


The Morning Telegraph 


Once 


In the last few years this pianist has happily been coming more 
and more to the front. It is certain that not only has the maturity 
of understanding and the depth of feeling of this artist kept on 
broadening, but also that pis technic has taken a strong leap forward. 
He played a few Debussy selections with most delicate touch and 

Immediately after this he 
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filled; the waves of admiring r ition rose high.—Maurice Halper- 
son in The New Yorker Staats-Zeitung. 


Contrast was the keynote of the piano recital given by Manfred 
Malkin last night at Carnegie Hall, in an interesting performance 
Foran | two different styles, He played Liszt's arrangement of 
Bach’s A minor organ prelude and Seoup with a smooth, rippling 
pianissimo background, penetrated by explosive, clearly defined for- 
tissimo passages, while, in the same way, in Beetlioven’s “Sonata 
Appassionata, Op. 57,” a quict beginning was interrupted by out- 
bursts of startling intensity, subsiding to pianissi with equal sud- 
denness. Mr, Malkin’s technic showed to great advantage in the 
last movement in a glittering, ultrarapid performance. 

Versatility was shown in the shorter pieces, Schumann’s F sharp 
major romance, Mendelssohn's B minor prelude, and three Debussy 
vieces, “The Little Shepherd,” “Golliwog’s Cake Walk” and “La 
Janse.”” The Schumann number, like the first Debussy piece, was 
layed with a py almost approaching the vanishing point, while 

endelssohn was a flash of fireworks. Schumann’s “Carnaval,” the 
last number, was played with brilliance and a wide range of expres- 
sion; the “Davidsbundler” march, recalling its recent performance 
by twenty-eight hands.—New York Tribune. 


Francesco Daddi Pupil Wins Praise 


Mary Joyce Powelankey, professional pupil from the 
studio of Francesco Daddi in Chicago, appeared on Decem- 
ber 11 and 12 with the Tri-City Orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Ludwig Becker, at Davenport, Ia., before an audi- 
ence of 4,000. The following day she appeared at Rock 











MARY JOYCE POWELANKEY 


Island, and on December 13 was heard in Des Moines, Ia. 
During the month of January she had appearances in (22) 
Cincinnati, (29) Washington and (31) Baltimore, Md. 





February 9, 1922 


_ This twenty twre-gear-ohd girl, who has been studying grand opera 
in Chicago with Francesco Daddi m unusual in its 
combination of classic song groups and Jewish folk songs, which 
called for a broad interpretative sympathy, Miss Powelankey, who 
is of Russian Jewish parentage, has a soprano voice of power and 


range and dramatic ability.—. Moines Tribune. 
Miss Powelankey’s voice has lovely quality, her high notes, 


round, full and rich, carrying limpid and sweet to every corner 
of the big Coliseum hall. The remarkable timbre of the voice, its 
rae in coloratura, the purity of its tone quality with her flexi- 
ility on the high notes in the final dramatic strains of the great 
love song thrilled her hearers. The orchestra played her accom- 
paniment to the big aria marvelously well.—Davenport Daily News. 


Her full, rich voice, much more mellow than one expects. to 
hear from an artist just starting out on her career, bids promise of 
taking her far in the musical world. Her first number, the aria 
from “Der Freischutz” (Von Weber), displayed the middle range 
alone, ‘and demonstrated the fine qualities as the singer gave the 
meditation a dreamy, understanding rendition, So well liked was 
she that after the presentation of flowers she was called back several 
times, but the only response was a bow. And it is noteworthy that 
the aria was sung to orchestral accompaniment, the instruments mak- 
ing a very beautiful background for the lovely voice.—Rock Island 


Marie Mikova in Providence 


_ Marie Mikova recently appeared as soloist at a concert 
in Providence, R. I., where she scored a genuine success. 
Her artistic playing was favorably commented upon by the 
local press, which will be seen by the appended notices: 
Marie Mikova, the Chech pianist, opened the program with three 
piano solos, and at the outset established an intimate relationship 
with her hearers who were not slow to r ize the pelling 
Slavic temperament of the young artist and the very evident fact 
that she is a pianist of rare gifts of tone, touch and technic, In- 
deed, one of the best assets in her performance was her remarkably 
limpid and sympathetic touch. This was delightfully shown in her 
playing of the Mendelssohn-Liszt “On Wings of Song” in her second 
group. Her fine sense of rhythm was shown in her admirable play- 
ing of the “Ride of the Cowboy.” All in all, Marie Mikova is a 
young pianist who should go far in her chosen profession because 
of the high musicianship, emotional qgelitics, taste and style that 
are hers in large measure.—Evening Tribune, Providence, R. I. 








Miss Mikova possesses a brilliant technic. Moreover, she has 
abounding temperament, and her pieces were accordingly very 
spirited in style. Her showing completed a very enjoyable program. 

Providence (R. I.) Journal, 


Reynolds an Excellent Brangaene 


One of the roles in which Eleanor Reynolds has won 
much success for herself with the Chicago Opera is Bran- 
gaene in “Tristan and Isolde.” After a recent performance 
in the Windy City the dailies commented as follows upon 


her part in the opera: 

Reynolds was a very good Brangaene. . . Her voice had volume 
and, in the upper register, beauty.—Chicago Journal. 

Mme. Reynolds was excellent as Brangaene. She fitted into the 
picture, played her part with force and sang beautifully, The 
wonderful music which she has to sing in the second act was sus- 
tained with breadth and power in keeping with its spirit.—Chicago 
Evening Post. 


Mme, Reynolds is finding herself upon our stage, for her Bran- 
gaene is far superior to any of her previous roles that I have wit- 
nessed. She plays with intellig and sang it with 
authority.—Herman Devries in the Chicago American, 


There was a lovely exposition by Eleanor Reynolds, as Bran- 
gaene, behind the scenes in the second act.—Chicago Tribune. 


George Reimherr Singing in New York 
George Reimherr, tenor, has been singing at a number 
of private concerts during the last few weeks. In the spring 


















































with most wonderfully varied nuances, 

brought Schumann's Carnaval to a most successful finish. Besides ’ 

the Tightne 0 and velochy in the Schumens Gasman, coe Bat | On her last trip especially she received very flattering he will fill a number of dates in the Middle West, several 

the vartict, Ate the finale the Davidebundier march burst forth in ©OMments from the critics on the daily papers, some of of which had to be postponed until that time from earlier 

energetic tones, a veritable war cry, Carnegie Hall was almost which were as follows: in the season, 
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The Beethoven numbers, not among that composer’s mas- 
terpieces, had a reverential, devotional hearing, well part- 
nered by the assisting trio. 

. In the Schumann group Miss Liebling gave of her whole 
heart, soul and musicianship, From first to last the cycle 
riveted the attention of her hearers, for it was done with 
consummate art and technical skill, as well as with irre- 
sistible emotional output. It was a performance in which 
mind and feeling had perfect blending. - 

The Saminsky “Lullaby” made a deserved hit with its 
suave appeal. The Szymanowski songs, well made and 
subtle, did not lie any too conveniently for the singer’s 
voice. Poldowski’s creative vein is in the ultra-modern 
manner and full of piquant harmony and brilliant work- 
manship. Silberta’s “Samson Said” is a really vital work, 
revealing strong talent and constructive mastery. 

Among those who applauded enthusiastically were Mme. 
Calvé, Nelson Illingworth, Arthur Hackett, William Thor- 
ner, who occupied boxes. 


FEBRUARY 1 


Friends of Music: Mahler’s “Lied von de Erde” 


On Wednesday afternoon, February 1, the Society of 
the Friends of Music presented a work of the late Gustav 
Mahler’s, new to America, his last large work and not per- 
formed until after his death, It is “Das Lied von der 
Erde.” Mahler called it a symphony, but it is in reality 
a song cycle of six songs, alternately for tenor and con- 
tralto, with elaborate orchestral accompaniments and inter- 
ludes. The text is taken from a cycle of German poems 
by Hans Bathge, which, strangely enough, are rather fine 
poems in themselves, although they are made from English 
translations of Chinese originals, owing their beginning to 
such distinguished poets as Wang Wei, Li-Tai-Po, Chang 
Tsi and Meng Hao-jan, all of whom existed around the 
eighth century, which is a long time ago. The present 
writer reviewed the original performance at Munich on 
November 20, 1911, for the Musitcat Courter, on which 
occasion Bruno Walter conducted and Sarah Cahier and 
William Miller, two Americans, were the soloists. This 
being the first performance in America, a short review of 
the work is in order. The following is reprinted in a con- 
densed form from the account which appeared in the 
Musica Courter of December 13, 1911: 


The first number, “Das Trinklied vom Jammer der Erde,” for 
tenor, is very spirited. The accompaniment is scored heavily (there 
are over 100 men in the orchestra) and the horns play a very im- 
portant part. It is built up on two leading motives, a short one 
of four notes, first given out by the horns forte in the introduc- 
tion, and the second one, "7 quiet and simple, but dramatically 
effective, set to the words “Dunkel ist das Leben, ist der Tod!” 
which occur three times and form the keynote of the poem. There 
is also a short contrastin lyric section, beautiful in effect. 

“Der Einsame im Herbst,” for alto, is in contrast, quiet and 
tranquil, the orchestration for the most part light, melodic phrases 
for solo wood-wind instruments being accompanied by a_ running 
figure for the muted violins and violas. Combinations in which 
the English horn, low notes of the clarinets, and the bassoons are 
used to express the lonesomeness and melancholy expressed by the 
text are frequent. 

Then comes “Von der Jugend,” for tenor, jolly and bright, much 
more frankly melodious than most of Mahler’s compositions, The 
orchestration redounds with what we are wont to regard as “Chi- 
nese’ coloring. An extremely effective number for tenor, which 
will also be excellent for a single number on a song program with 
piano accompaniment. This section has perhaps the best combina- 
tion of words and music of any of the six 

e fourth number, “Von der Schénheit,” * “for alto, a dainty poem, 
capitally set, begins with a beautiful lyric section, followed by a 
charming orchestral interlude with the same “Chinese” coloring. 
Then comes a more dramatic middle section, with restless move- 
ment and rather heavy orchestration. The composer has written 
at the beginning of the score that the alto songs may, if desired, 
be sung by a baritone, and I am inclined to think that this part 
would be more effective for a man’s voice. The song ends with 
another long lyric passage, accompanied principally by muted 
strings, with a fine obligato melody for the first violins, the most 
gy art of the symphony for the alto singer. 

: Trankene im Frihling” follows, for tenor, 
int, at least, the finest number of all. 





from the lis- 


pis. stand The poem is 


wonderfully beautiful, and Mahler has splendidly caught the spirit 
of the words, The ‘lyric passage, beginning “Ein Vogel singt im 
Baum,” is the finest bit in the symphony, especially the exquisite 


music for “Der Lenz ist da,” etc., which forms so fine a contrast 
to the sturdy manliness of the rest of the song. 

The preceding numbers take altogether about thirty-five minutes 
to perform, and then comes the sixth and last number, which alone 
requires about twenty-eight minutes more, This number is in no 
sense a song, but a symphonic poem for orchestra, in which the 
alto voice is simply a solo instrument of the orchestra. The poem 
must have appealed yery strongly to Mahler, who saw his own 
feelings mirrored in it, The sentiment applies so exactly to the 
lamented master, who had already secured a tract of land in the 
mountains near Vienna on which he intended to build himself a 
home, to which he would have retired to live in the rest and peace 
for which he so longed. It seems peculiar that just in this poem 
the sustained inspiration failed him. The themes are rather short- 
breathed and fragmentary, the whole number rather loose and ram- 
bling. The orchestra repeatedly has interludes of considerable 
length, interrupting the voice after every two. or three lines of the 
poem, which does not add to the unity of effect. Short figures of 
the accompaniment are repeated innumerable times, until the ear 
tires of them, This does not imply that there are not fine passages 
in this number; for instance, the music to “O sich! wie eine Sil- 
berbarke schwebt der Mond,” etc., the fine climax at “O Schon- 
heit! O ewigen Liebens Lebens trunk’ne Welt,” the lyric passage 
beginning “Ich suche Ruhe, ” and the impressive close with the 
fine use of muted strings and celesta in the accompaniment. 


From the technical standpoint the work is beautifully 
made as far as the orchestra is concerned. For the voices 
Mahler’s writing is less effective and less grateful. As the 
years go on, in this country at least, the impression grows 
rather than diminishes that as a composer Mahler was de- 
cidedly more industrious than inspired. Everything in the 
cycle is effective, but also most everything is superficial. 
His happiness is tinkly and his gloom draped in double-bass 
crepe. For one hearer at least the work was less interest 
ing on the second hearing. 

The soloists were Orville Harrold and Mme. Cahier, the 
latter coming to America specially for this performance. 
Whenever there is an especially hard musical task to be 
done Harrold is called upon, and he accomplished a most 
unusually difficut vocal feat in a finished manner, Almost 


throughout the three songs the tenor—at least with Bo- 
danzky conducting—has to contend with an over-heavy or- 
chestral accompaniment in order to make himself heard at 
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all. Harrold’s resonant high notes defeated even the best 
intentions of Bodanzky and insisted upon being heard. He 
sang the work for the first time, whereas his fellow artist, 
Mme. Cahier, sang it for the sixty-second or sixty-third 
time, yet Harrold seemed as much at home as she. It 
once more brought home the fact of what a fine musician 
the Metropolitan tenor is. Mme. Cahier’s voice had stood 
the ravages of eleven years’ work splendidly. The lower 
part was as full and rich as ever, and she is discreet enough 
not to force the upper register. Needless to say, she was 
letter perfect in the part, singing it without reference to the 
score. The orchestra from the Metropolitan Opera House 
played excellently. Mr. Bodanzky, as already stated, ar- 
ranged his scale of dynamics altogether too high, and fre- 
quently drowned the singers, especially Mr. Harrold. There 
was an audience of excellent size and plenty of applause. 


FEBRUARY 2 


Victor Wittgenstein 

After an absence of several years from the New York 
concert platform, Victor Wittgenstein was heard in a piano 
recital at Aeolian Hall on Thursday evening, February 2. 
Hosts of friends and admirers of the young pianist attended 
the concert and manifested their approval by many outbursts 
of applause, which Mr. Wittgenstein merited. His program 
was made up of compositions by Mozart, Loeilly, Rossi, 
Scarlatti, Beethoven, Brahms; three preludes (dedicated 
to Mr. Wittgenstein) by Frederick Jacobi; “Pell Street 
(Chinatown),” played for the first time, Emerson Whit- 
horne, and three Chopin numbers—tarantella, op. 43; noc- 
turne, op. 48, and polonaise, op. 53. His readings were 
marked by dignity and musicianship. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra: Laura Littlefield 


Soloist 


The Boston Symphony began its program at Carnegie 
Hall on Thursday evening, February 2, with the first per- 
formance in this city of the second symphony by Carol 
Szymanowski. This symphony was written eleven years 
ago, and in those eleven years Mr. Szymanowski has changed 
his ideas—especially his harmonic ideas—a great deal. To be 
frank, this writer at least much prefers the Syzmanowski of 
1911 than the one of today. The symphony is in conven- 
tional form, although its program is so arranged that it 
does not appear so at first. There is the regular first move- 
ment, allegro moderato; then for the second movement there 
is a slow lyric theme followed by two variations in slow 
time which take the place of the slow movement; next, three 
more variations in faster time (scherzando, gavot and 
minuet) which replace the scherzo; and to end with an in- 
troduction and fugue based on five themes. The first two 
movements are very fine music, all the more so because Mr. 
Szymanowski has not hesitated to write real tunes, warm 
and romantic, and what George Grossmith used to call “good 
old English chords” in it. There is also very fine writing 
for the orchestra in the variations, which, needless to say, 
are extremely free in form. The orchestral fugue is no 
more interesting nor effective than any other orchestral 
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fugue. As a whole, the symphony is one of the most in- 
teresting novelties that has been brought forward here in 
a long time, and the audience applauded it very heartily, 
calling upon the composer to rise in his box. In the latter 
part of the program there was the symphonic piece from the 
second version of Franck’s “Redemption,” excerpts from 
Casella’s “Le Couvent sur l'eau,” a score that is dedicated 
to Mr. Monteux and which has already been played here, 
and Weber’s “Oberon” overture. The solo voice in the bar- 
carolle from the Casella suite was entrusted to Laura Little- 
field, who sang excellently the little that fell to her. 


New York Symphony Orchestra: Kreisler, 
Soloist 


Albert Coates dominated the proceedings masterfully at 
Carnegie Hall Thursday afternoon, February 2, which 
means that he did not place himself above the music he 
interpreted, but, like the true musician that he is, directed 
the proceedings toward a devoted, correct and soulful read- 
ing of the program. It opened with Beethoven's seventh 
symphony, given with careful attention to detail, splendid 
spirit and all the buoyancy and uplift called for by the 
opus, one of the most joyous of all the symphonies of the 
giant of Bonn. The audience appreciated the command and 
enthusiasm of Coates and applauded him accordingly. He 
is a conductor who ranks easily with the best of the recog- 
nized baton authorities. 

Fritz Kreisler did his familiar 
Brahms violin concerto, and with the 
derfully close co-operation on the part of the 
the orchestra, the result was a highly musical, 
satisfying delivery. 

An excerpt from Stravinsky's “Firebird” (the 
Dance of King Katschei”’) closed the program 
chestral brilliance and tonal humor of a most 
and subtle kind. 


performance of the 
assistance of won 
leader and 
serious and 


“Infernal 
with or- 
whimsical 


Biltmore Musicale: Pareto, Van Gordon, 
Lankow, Soloists 
A large and delighted audience heard the program 
rendered by Graziella Pareto, new coloratura soprano of 
the Chicago Opera; Cyrena Van Gordon, mezzo contralto, 
and Edward Lankow, basso, both also of the same company, 


at the Biltmore Musicale on Friday morning, February 3 
Mr. Lankow began with the aria from Mozart's “Magic 
Flute,” in which he revealed a voice of great power and 
range, and rich and agreeable quality. Later he was heard in 


a group of songs by Purcell, German and Reddick. He was 
well received and had to give several encores 

Then came Miss Van Gordon, whose number was Harry 
Rowe Shelley's arrangement of “L’Abborita Rivale” from 
“Aida.” She was in excellent voice and aroused her hearers 
to genuine appreciation of her beautiful organ and skill in 
the usage of it, especially in the final group of songs, in 


cluding “Do Not Go My Love” (Hageman), “The Sleep 
that Flits in Baby’s Eyes” and “Serenade” (John Alden 
Carpenter), and “Invocation to Life” (Charles Gilbert 


which is dedicated to the singer. In this group 
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DESTINN, WERRENRATH, BAUER 
AND SOUSA INVADE OAKLAND 


Studio and Club Recitals of Interest 


Oakland, Cal., January 20, 1922,—Practically every seat 
was filled in the Municipal Opera House, on jonuesy 16, 
for the fourth of the Artists’ Concert Series, when Harold 
Bauer, pianist, gave one of his inimitable programs, under 
the management of Z. W. Potter, in conjunction with the 
music section of Oakland Teachers’ Association. A _ fea- 
tured number of the program was Moussorgsky’s “Tableau 
d'une Exposition,” which was received with interest, The 
initial number of the evening was Bach's “Partita” in B 
flat, transcribed from the harpsichord by Mr. Bauer and 
delightfully interpreted by him, Reinald Werrenrath, bari- 
tone, gave the next concert, on February 7, instead of Feb- 
ruary 13, as previously announced. 

Two delightful concerts by Sousa and his Band were 
given in the Municipal Auditorium Arena, on the after- 
noon and evening of December 24. Notwithstanding the 
day being a busy one for most people, an audience of several 
thousand attended and showed its keen appreciation by en- 
coring the encores. Many of the oldtime favorites and 
some of the new, notably Sousa’s latest march, “Keeping 
Step with the Union,” which is dedicated to Mrs, Warren 
G. Harding, and the rousing march of yesteryear, “The 
Stars and Stripes Forever,” were played. Many soloists 
were featured 

Ihe third concert of the Artists’. Concert Series, under 
the management of Z. W. Potter, featured Emmy Destinn, 
who gave an exquisite program at the Municipal Opera 
House, December 22, The house was full, and enthusiastic 
demands for encores were graciously accorded. 

Notes. 

A great number of the Oakland churches gave elaborate 
musical programs for Christmas. The First Congrega- 
tional Church choir and soloists rendered the first part of 
Handel's “Messiah,” under the direction of Eugene 
Blanchard. At the First Christian Church, the cantata, 
“The Star of the East,” was directed by F. A. Woodward. 
The cantata, “The Message of Christmas,” was chosen for 
St. Paul’s M. E. Church and sung the Wednesday before 
Christmas. The Catholic churches also gave beautiful of- 
fermgs 

Ihe California School for the Deaf and Blind held its 
semi-annual concert recently, when about forty students 
participated under the direction of the instructors of the 
school, including Otto Fleissner, director of music; Marta 
von Sturmer, vocal instructor; Natalie Bigelow, violin in- 
structor; Gussie Mast, piano instructor; Leila Johnson, 


East Bay musicians among its members, has moved into 
its new quarters at 535 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 

A chamber music recital at Mills College, under the 
auspices of the school of music, was given by the faculty 
and students. The artists appearing were: Joseph MclIn- 
tyre, piano; William F. Laraia, violin; Arthur Weiss, 
cello, The program featured the Arensky Trio. 

After an absence of a year and a half, travelling in 
South and Central America and in the West Indies, Hazel 
Wagner, Alameda concert singer, has returned. She will 
go to Alameda, her home city, sometime this spring. She 
is booked for a nurpber of concerts in eastern cities. 

The Municipal Roditoriam Theater was packed on the 
occasion of the Elks’ entertainment for its Christmas char- 
ity fund. The program was a treat, a mixture of excel- 
lent amateur and professional talent. The orchestra was 
under the direction of Paul Steindorff. The House of 
David Band, through the courtesy of Pantages Theater, 
was also heard, and many other acts from the local 
theaters. 

Mme. Stella Vought, coloratura soprano, is giving a suc- 
cessful series of artist recitals and dansants at the Fair- 
mont Hotel, San Francisco, For her last recital, Leona 
Spitzer, pianist, from the artist class of George Kruger, 
and Irene Fremont, mezzo soprano, from the studio of 
John Whitcomb Nash, are the artists. 

An “Hour of Song” was given last month by Jeannette 
Mainzer, Marguerite Mainzer and Virginia Ayer, members 
of the Music Teachers’ Association. 

The Alameda County Music Teachers’ Association con- 
cluded its successful year by giving a concert in Ebell 
Hall, December 30. Those participating were Alma Berg- 
lund Winchester, soprano; Irene Howland Nicoll, con- 
tralto; Thomas Frederick Freeman, piano; the Arion Trio 
(Josephine Holub, violin; Margaret Avery, cello; Joy Hol- 
loway, piano). Others were Flora Rouleau, Grace Bur- 
roughs, Hortense McKee, Virginie de Fremery and Edgar 
Albert Thorpe, accompanists. 

East Bay people united in a great Christmas party in 
the Municipal Auditorium Arena, December 17 and 18, 
sponsored by the recreation department. A chorus of five 
hundred public school children sang carols and took part 
in a pageant, about two thousand performers in all. “The 
Manger at Bethlehem,” portrayed in tableaux, was an ap- 
propriate finale. Emelie A. Hollington arranged and di- 
rected the program, which was witnessed by thousands of 
persons, 

Caro Roma has returned to her native State after an 
absence of eleven years. She was born in Oakland and 
graduated from grammar school and high school in this 
city. While in San Francisco she will publish a book of 
poems and give a series of Roma song recitals. 

A musical evening was given January 21 by Elizabeth 


took part.in the informal program were Mr. and Mrs. 
Dudley Catford, Myrtle Lent, Mrs. William Y. Bell, 
Charles Leech, Miss J. Clucas, Leonard D. Compton, Wal- 
ter Heino. 

Members of the faculty of the Plymouth Conservatory 
of Music and Languages participated in a vocal and in- 
strumental concert, January 6. 

Mrs. Fleissner-Lewis, concert and oratorio singer, is ar- 
ranging a women’s chorus. 

Katherine Holste, pianist, recently presented a group of 
her pupils in Midget Hall, Pacific Building. 

The California Male Quartet of San Francisco and 
Oakland has many engagements this season. 

Under the auspices of the Oakland School Woman’s 
Club, the Greek Theater Players are scheduled to present 
six plays at the Technical High School. 

The second piano recital this season by pupils of Eva - 
Sanden-Johnson was given in her studio on Dolores 
Avenue. 

Ruth Waterman Anderson, contralto, recently presented 
her pupil, Elsa Baulsir, soprano, in a recital at her resi- 
dence studio. Carl Anderson, tenor, and Mrs. Anderson, 
also contributed to the program. ae Tie 


LOS ANGELES HEARS MANY 
MISCELLANEOUS PROGRAMS 


Los Angeles, Cal., January 18, 1922—Mrs. William C. 
De Mille held an enthusiastic audience on Sunday after- 
noon, at the Three Arts Club, when she gave a fascinating 
resume of twenty plays she had recently seen in New York. 
Each month the fortunate members of the Three Arts Club 
have the privilege of hearing some great artist or authority 
on one of the arts. Last month Alice Gentle was the at- 
traction and the advantages thus offered to the students 
are incalculable. Mrs. De Mille is an authority upon dra- 
matic merits, and her understanding of all that she had 
seen and her exceedingly graphic description of the plays 
and players, was interesting. 

The Los Angeles branch of the Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation held its second banquet for this season on Monday 
evening, taking this occasion for the presentation of Earl 
Z. Meeker, who is the newly appointed State president. 
The Gamut Club Quartet sang delightfully during the ban- 
quet, and the new members were greeted and welcomed. 

‘heir names were presented to the assembled diners by 
means of a clever set of rhymes by Frank Colby, the witty 
editor of the Pacific Coast Musician, 

With “professional” ease and precision, the opera class, 
under the capable direction of Alma Stetzler of the Egan 
School, gave a very smooth performance of the tuneful 
“Mikado” last evening. Mme. Stetzler, an opera singer, 
directed the opera, she having trained the young singers in 
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every detail—singing, acting, and stage business—and she 
was heartily congratulated upon the success of her work. 
Georgia Stark as Yum Yum, Mabel Roberts as Pitti Sing, 
and Arette Manter as Peep-Bo, made a fascinating trio as 
“Three little maids from school.” Stephen Welz disclosed a 


February 9, 


beautiful voice in portraying Pooh Bah. James Sandeford . 


was: highly successful as Ko Ko, and the love sick Nanki- 
Poo was well impersonated by Martin Dankers. ' 

Returning from a holiday visit to Eastern points, the 
well known piano virtuoso and lecturer, Richard Buhlig, 
gave the third of a series of piano recitals on Friday eve- 
nin These recitals are of intense interest to the serious 
student of music, proceeding as they do in chronological 
order. During his absence, Dr. Aloxis Kall substituted for 
Mr. Buhlig, giving the analytical lecture preceding the 
symphony concert, 

The Zoellners gave their customary artistic presentation 
of a charming program on Monday evening, playing a 
Beethoven quartet, Goossens’ suite for two violins and piano 
and the Gliere quartet. The beautiful performances of 
these artists are among the high lights of Los Angeles mu- 
sical events. J. W. 


PORTLAND NEWS NOTES 


Portland, Ore., January 21, 1922——-On January 9 Mme. 
Schumann-Heink sang to a capacity audience at the Public 
Auditorium. More than four hundred persons were seated 
on the spacious stage, proving that musical Portland loves 
the great contralto. Lieurance’s “Indian Love Song,” and 
“To a Messenger,” by La Forge, were so enthusiastically 
received that they had to be encored. Arthur Loesser, the 
efficient accompanist, played several delightful solos. Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, who received a thrilling welcome, will 
return to Portland next September to sing for the American 
Legion. This concert was managed by Steers & Coman. 

The Portland Symphony Orchestra gave its third “pop” 
concert of the season on January 13, conducted by Carl 
Denton. Encores were demanded and granted. 

Mordatint A. Géodnough, prominent Portland pianist, was 
soloist with the Salem (Ore.) Symphony Orchestra. Janu- 
ary 5, playing Mendelssohn’s G minor concerto for piano 
and orchestra, His encore was Chaminade’s “Air de Bal- 
let.” According to a Salem newspaper, Mr. Goodnough’s 
artistic work was thoroughly enjoyed by a large audience. 
The orchestra, which is three years old, is making excellent 
progress under the direction of John R. Sites. 

Kathleen Parlow, violinist, with Theodore Flint as ac- 
companist, and Paul Althouse, tenor, with Rudolph Gruen 
as accompanist, gave a brilliant concert on January 16 at the 
Public Auditorium. Mass Parlow opened the program, dis- 
playing considerable virtuosity. Mr. Althouse, who sang 
most acceptably, was heard in a group of French songs and 
several arias. Miss Parlow and Mr. Althouse aroused much 
enthusiasm. They were presented by the Elwyn Concert 
Bureau of Portland, Oliver O. Young general manager. 

The tenth annual performance of “The Messiah” by the 
Portland Oratorio Society took place on January 15 at the 
Public Auditorium. It was a fine choral-achievement. The 
soloists ‘wére Goldie Peterson Wessler, soprano; Mitylene 
Fraker Stites, contralto; J. MacMillan Muir, tenor, and 
John Claire Monteith, baritone, all of Portland. Joseph A. 
Finley conducted with his customary skill. The accompan- 
ists were Ethel Meade, pianist, and William Robinson 
Boone, organist. 

On January 19 the Eurydice Club, a new chorus of 
women’s voices, ot ‘its first concert in the ballroom of the 
Multnomah Hotel. Bruce Knowlton directed. 

Rex Underwood, head of the violin department of the 
school of music of the University of Oregon, is giving a 
series of lectures on orchestral instruments at the Public 
Library. 

Mrs. Mischa Pelz has been appointed director of The 
Melodians, a newly organized chorus of women’s voices. 

Mordaunt A. Goodnough is occupying his new studio, 
Suite 602, Eilers Building. He has a large class of piano 
students. .R 


Astoria (Ore.) Items 


Astoria, Ore., January 18, 1922.—A continuous ovation 
was tendered Mme. Schumann-Heink on the occasion of 
the recital which she gave under the auspices of the Fri- 
day Musical Club, assisted by Arthur Loe sser at the piano. 
Her program opened with “Ah Rendimi,” of Rossi, and 
included the Armida aria from Handel’s “Rinaldo,” “Ah 
Mon Fils” from Meyerbeer’s “Le Prophete,” and two song 
groups by Lieurance, Ward Stephens, La Forge, Louise 
Reichardt, Schubert, Charles Huerter and closed with the 
Bolero of Ariti. In response to a special request, Mme. 
Schumann-Heink also added “The Rosary” and “Stille 
Nacht.” Mr. Loesser contributed numbers by Chopin, 
Rachmaninoff and Liszt as his solo offerings. 


Siloti to Play with New York Symphony 
Alexander Siloti, Russian pianist, will appear as soloist 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra at the pair of 
concerts in Carnegie Hall, February 16 and 17, playing 


the “Wanderer” fantasy in C for piano with orchestra 
(Schubert-Liszt), according to Liszt's indications, with 
Albert Coates, guest conductor, directing. 


Middleton Singing in the West 
Arthur Middleton, since his New York recital at Aeolian 
Hall early in the season, has been singing in concert ex- 
tensively in the West. This month he is booked to appear 
in the states of Nebraska, Montana, Washington, Oregon 
and Idaho. 


Amy Neill to Make European Tour 


Amy Neill, the violinist, will sail for Europe on the 
Cedric on February 25 for an extended concert tour. 
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ORPHEUS CLUB'S PRESENTATION OF 
“IOLANTHE” LIKED IN WINNIPEG 


Wir nipeg, Canada, January 23, 1922.—A four-day presen- 
tation of “lolanthe” by the Orpheus Club was the outstand- 
ing musical event here of early January. Large audiences 
attended all the performances, given in the Walker Theater, 
and accorded the company a cordial reception. The sing- 
ing was good, the costuming artistic, the acting convincing, 
and the interpretation of the roles showed true understanding 
of the Puckish spirit of the immortal collaborators. Per- 
sons familiar with professional production of the , opera 
both by the D’Oyly Carté Company in England and by 
De Wolfe Hopper and others on this continent, said that 
the club compared very favorably with any of these, and, 
in some cases, improved upon traditional renderings. There 
was indeed proof of the claim that Wi innipeg contains some 
of the best amateur talent on the continent, to say nothing 
of the fact that the appeal of Gilbert and Sullivan is peren- 
nially strong and irresistible. 

Bartley Brown, as the “highly susceptible chancellor,” was 
especially good, singing the breath taxing monologues with 
admirable ease and acting cleverly. F. H. Hughes was 
Strephon; Ruby M. Rice, Phyllis; Olive V. Quast, Queen 
- the Fairies; Mrs. A. Johnson was Iolanthe; Arthur Mac- 

Fadyen and Norman E. White, the leading peers, and Chris 
N. Graham, the grenadier guard. Stanley Ocseree was the 
musical director, and Syd Barnes stage Seoctae. 

Also notable was the production by the choir of Holy 
Trinity Church, the previous week, of two groups of ancient 
carols sung for the first time in Canada. They have been 
performed in England only about four times, and Winnipeg 
feels rather proud that it should be the first city in Canada 
to hear them. This privilege is due to the enterprise of 
Hugh C. M. Ross, B.A., F.R.C.O., the new organist of 
Holy Trinity Church. The first group of carols was taken 
from the ancient Coventry nativity play by Rutland Boughton 
The composer spent a great deal of time absorbing the spirit 
of the ancient carols, and the result is a beautiful combina- 
tion of the ancient melodies with a web of interweaving 
counterpoint. Outstanding features were haunting minor 
cadences, unusual rhythms, and a general old world flavor. 
The words of the second group were taken from the Sloane 
MS., A. D. 1386, but the tunes were written in 1912 by Dr. 
Terry. However, he, too, caught the old world spirit ad- 
mirably, and his carols had many of the same characteristics. 
~~ unusual carols were sung by the two soloists, Mrs. 

E stey and W. H. Henderson. “The Song of the Virgin 
Mother” Edgar Bainton, is a translation of a Spanish carol, 
and “The Three Holy Kings,” by Gliere, was a weird Rus- 
sian composition. There was also a setting of Thomas 
Hardy’s poem, “The Oxen.” Interest was such that the 
carol service was repeated the following week, and again 
at a meeting of the Men’s Musical Club, held January 14. 

An open meeting of the Women’s Musical Club, January 
9, presented E. Robert Schmitz, French pianist, whose hear- 
ers were delighted with his rendering of modern numbers. 

Important developments in the musical life of Winnipeg 
are expected to result from a meeting of musicians held 
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January 5. This was called for the purpose of forming a 
civic music league, which would co-ordinate the efforts of 
all musicians in obtaining common ends. There is crying 
need here for an adequate concert hall, a musical library, a 
chair of music in the university, and some means of pre- 
venting overlapping of concert dates. A committee was 
appointed to draft a constitution, and it is thought that the 
league will soon come into being. I. T. 


Anna Pinto Active 
L 


Recent bookings for the young Italian-American harpist, 
Anna Pinto, include a recital at Tarrytown, assisted by 
Victor Biart, official lecturer at the New York Philhar- 
monic concerts, Columbia University, etc. She was soloist 
with the Summerfield M. E. choir at Port Chester, N. Y 
in a joint recital with the organist Marcel Dupre at a mu- 
sicale of the Pleiades Club of New York, January 15; 
soloist for the Arion concert, Passaic, N, J, 

A series of five dates have been booked at the Neighbor- 
hood Players’ Theater, New York, performing a requested 
program of Debussy compositions, including “Le Vent 
Dans,” “La Plain,” “Prelude,” “Danseuser des Delphes,” 
“Danse Sacre,” and “Danse Profane.” February 17 she 
will be at Flemmington, N. J., as soloist with the Vosseller 
Choral; 26, joint recital at the National Theater, New 
York; 27, soloist with the Irish-American Musical Society 
of New York. 





Sarah Barasch at Cultural Amusement Club 

Sarah Barasch appeared as soloist on Friday evening, 
January 13, at the Cultural Amusement Club in Brooklyn, 
before an audience which packed the large auditorium, The 
young pianist played a group of Chopin numbers, compris 


ing “Fantasie Impromptu,” as well as waltzes in C sharp 
minor and G flat major. “Le Rossignol,” Alabieff-Liszt, 
and “Etude de Concert” in D flat major, by Liszt. As an 


encore she played Wroblewski’s “The Babbling Brooklet.” 


Detroit Appearances for Clemens 


Within six weeks Clara Clemens made three important 
appearances in Detroit, Mich. One of these engagements 
was as soloist with the Detroit Orchestra, and another was 
in’ joint recital with her husband, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
when she opened the Statler Series inaugurated by the new 
Detroit Concert Bureau. The third engagement was when 
she gave one of her Brahms recitals for the Tuesday 
Musicale. 
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Musical Comedy -Drama- Motion Pictures 





There was considerable activity at the local theaters last 
week. The attendance shows marked improvement, conse- 
quently the managers are encouraged and there are new pro- 
ductions galore, On Monday night at the Hudson Theater, 
Marie Lohr made her American debut in “The Voice from 
the Minaret,” a play by Robert Hitchens. It is agreed that 
she is an actress of considerable ability, but that her play is 
not one that will cause any great excitement among our 
theater going public. Edmund Gween, a member of her 
all-English company, seems to have made a fine impression. 

“Mr, Faust” was presented at the Provincetown Theater. 
It is a venture of Maurice Browne and his wife, Ella Van 
Volkenburg. This couple is very well known, for they 
have been connected with many productions here. For sev- 
eral seasons they were in charge of the dramatic department 
of the Cornish School in Seattle and they have also assisted 
Miss Anglin with her classic productions, both in California 
and here. Their recent effort is considered favorably. 

Mr. de Courville’s English revue, “Pins and Needles,” 
opened at the Shubert Theater and did not receive any too 
favorable praise. 

“The Pigeon,” by John Galesworthy, opened at the Green- 
wich Village Theater and had a very splendid premiere. 

Frank Fay's “Fables,” a revue, opened at the Park. 

“The Nest,” adapted by Grace George from the French 
(Paul Geraldy’s “Les Noces d’Argent.”) 

“Tue Deuce.” 


Revivals seem to be in order this season, but none of the 
rejuvenated successes can justify their appearance on the 
same grounds that prompted Arthur Hopkins to present 
“The Deluge.” In August, 1917, this play by Henning 
terger had its first American production. After a bare 
two weeks it was withdrawn, notwithstanding the fact that 
it had been translated into many languages and presented in 
almost every country in the world, being considered a work 
out of the ordinary. Thanks to Mr. Hopkins for his courage, 
otherwise the present season would register fewer plays 
worth while 

“The Deluge” is a play that exposes the frailities that 
exist in almost everyone, In normal times, we are what we 
are, but under adverse circumstances, or while passing 
through a great crisis of some kind, that spark of good that 
exists asserts itself. A saloonkeeper, his waiter, a grouchy 
promoter, a clever iawyer, a Swedish immigrant, a small 
time variety actor, a girl about town and her erstwhile 
lover, are marooned in a saloon during a storm that gives 
every evidence of destruction to a small town, somewhere 
on the Mississippi. For a day and night this heterogeneous 
crowd adjusted itself as one, only to return to their real 
selves with the realization that there was no deluge and that 
the old scheme of things is as before. 

Katherine MacDanell was the only one who seemed un- 
real. The rest of the cast, including many who created the 
origin al roles, were emphatic in their portrayals, and made 
the “Deluge” a play that restored the belief that there are 
good plays for those who really enjoy the theater. It is 
a brilliant comedy with lots of satire that is thoroughly en- 
joyable. One of the best of the season. 


“Tue CZaRIna.” 


After eight or nine years with the same play, “Romance,” 
Doris Keane was presented here last week by Charles Froh- 
man, Inc., in “The Czarina,” a charming romantic comedy. 
If everyone is as enthusiastic over this new offering as the 
first nighters were, Miss Keane has another play that will 
continue for many months to come. 

The story is a few short weeks in the life of a great 
Czarina of Russia, Catherine II, at the Imperial Palace, St. 
Petersburg, 1765, who loved her subjects and yet ruled them 
with an iron hand. Despite her masculinity, she was the 
woman with her love and her passions and weaknesses. Miss 
Keane showed this striking contrast in a most delightful and 
convincing way, also proving herself to be a real comedian. 

Basil Rathbone was the wild, romantic lover, Count 
Alexei, and was exceedingly picturesque in his uniform of a 
Cossack. He was an excellent contrast to Ian Keith, the 
suave ahd distinguished French Ambassador. Perhaps the 
most striking role, aside from the Czarina, was that of 
Prince Soltikoff, the chancellor, played by the weil known 
actor, Frederick Kerr. To mention all of the good acting 
would be to include the entire cast, because there was not 
one that did not create his or her role creditably. 

The play is by Melchior Lengyel and Lajos Biro, and 
translated into English by Edward Sheldon. Mr. Sheldon 
has produced an uncommonly interesting play and a ro- 
mantic comedy that has not been equalled in many seasons. 

As for Miss Keane, she was delightful with her different 
moods. She was particularly fascinating in the wild love 
scene at the end of the first act, in which she shows her 
sudden infatuation for the rough soldier. The costumes are 
in excellent taste and make a fine effect. The setting, too, 
was in harmonious accord with the play. It is a riot of 
satire, humor, wit and romance. It is a production that 
will compel those who saw it to want to see it again. It is 
an individual and collective triumph. 


At the Motion Picture Theaters 


THe STRAND. 

For an overture Victor Herbert's “Babes in Toyland” 
was used. Since revivals are so popular, it is strange that 
this delightful opera has not been restored to the local reper- 
tories, The assistant conductor directed the orchestra, and 
again the organ played a loud part in the finale. Aside 
from the noise there were many bad notes that attracted 
undue attention. Owing to the length of the feature there 
was no comedy and only a short topical revue. 

Joseph Plunkett, director, staged a miniature musical 
comedy, “School Days,” as a prologue to the feature, and it 
must be stated in all fairness to the various programs that 
this novel idea is one of the best hits of the entertainment 
seen at a motion picture theater—perhaps because it was 
totally unlike anything that has been offered for some time. 
The Strand Male Quartet was assisted by girl dancers. The 
setting was a country school with the tener and his pupils 


being visited by members of the board of directors. The 
quartet sang “School Days” and “Little Tommy Went 
Fishing,” and each of the girls did a specialty dance and 
song. One of the youngsters stopped the show with an ex- 
cellent bit of eccentric dancing. The audience enjoyed 
the comedy immensely, and it proved to be such a success 
that it is hoped that the management will arrange another 
one on the same order. 

The feature picture was “School Days,” with Wesley 
Barry, the boy actor, as star. The musical program was ar- 
ranged from the famous melody by Gus Edwards. 


Tue RIAtTo. 

The writer was present at the first performance Monday 
night of last week. The assistant conductor directed the 
orchestra in the prelude to “Die Meistersinger.” The or- 
chestra, although small, usually gives a very good account 
of itself. This prelude is well known, and when it is not 
played well there are hundreds in the audience who know 
it, and such was the case the other evening. It was rather 
an indifferent reading of a selection that is popular. 

Victorina Krigher danced a mazurka sete “The Fire- 
bird” (Puni). Not since this artist first made her debut 
has she had a performance equal to the artistic achievement 
that she deserves. In the first place, the Rialto stage is 
small and hardly large enough to stage a dance such as 
Mme. Krigher is capable of giving. She has had such 
favorable comment on her dancing that she should have the 
opportunity to show her versatility. 

George Richardson was the second soloist, singing “Danny 
Deever,” the famous baritone song that David Bispham 
made his own. Mr. Richardson pleased the audience, which 
seemed to like not only his voice but also the selection. 

The feature picture was Bebe Daniels in “Nancy from 
Nowhere.” As a film it did not attract particular interest. 

Joseph Alessi, trumpeter, played as a solo “Hungarian 
Melodies,” and the program closed with the usual comedy. 
Among the pictures shown in the news items was a most 
interesting one of Rosa Raisa, the Chicago Opera singer, 
as she was singing in San Francisco to a multitude in the 
streets. 

Lionel Barrymore is the star in “Boomerang Bill’ this 
week. 

Tue Rrivott. 

The overture here was “Morning, Noon and Night” (Von 
Suppe), conducted by Joseph Littau. It seemed that the 
Rivoli Orchestra was not quite so large as it used to be, but 
even so it played well, with a sufficient amount of tone, and 
it did not make the mistake of having the organ help it 
out. This orchestra does not need the assistance of the 
aforementioned instrument. The great strides that have 
been made by the theater organists will be depreciated if 
they continue to “thunder and lightning” in the future as 
they have in the past. The audience is going to protest. 
This condition is unfair to the great, noble instrument, and 
those musicians in charge should observe at least a few of 
the rules of artistic playing. 

Carlo Marx, the pianist, played his second engagement 
here, using for his selection Tschaikowsky’s concerto. Mr. 
Marx had the same reception accorded him as he had two 
weeks ago. It seemed to the writer that he did not play 
quite so well at the second hearing; or should one say that 
he played so vigorously that he failed to get the full tonal 
beauty from his concert piano? This perhaps was not 
what happened at the other performance. 

The orchestra had a second selection, the “Barcarole” 
from “The Tales of Hoffmann,” which was enjoyable, and 
a stupid comedy finished the highly successful program. 

The feature picture, “One Glorious Day,” with Will 
Rogers, was an excellent piece of photography. Aside from 
its novelty and the mechanics that were perfectly obvious, 
the film itself was well done and highly amusing. It should 
have a ready demand and be popular throughout the 
country. 

Tue CapPirtov. 


Rarely has there been a picture offered at a local theater 
that has the human appeal or the interest of “The Silent 
Call,” a story from the Saturday Evening Post, arranged 
for the screen by Jane Murfin and Laurence-Trimble. Pho- 
tographically the scenes were splendid. The leading inter- 
est was that of Strongheart, the wolf-dog, who is really the 
center around whom all the action takes place. The pic- 
tures of this dog are marvelous, and those who did not see 
the feature missed one f the rare treats offered at a picture 
house. John Bowers played the part of the master and did 
some very splendid work. The music score of this feature 
had been arranged from “Friend 0’ Mine,” by Sanderson. 

The program opened with the overture from “Mignon” 
(Thomas), directed by Erno Rappe. It was a very musi- 
cianly reading of this familiar score. Some splendid dances 
followed. The little silhouette number, danced by Gam- 
barelli, Oumansky and Niles, was dainty and received con- 
siderable applause. Emanuel List was again the soloist, 
singing that old, familiar song that all bassos revel in, “The 
Man on the Big Bass Viol.” 

The second episode, a story of the Bible presented by 
the Merit Film Corporation, was “Cain and Abel.” These 
are most: impressive and well photographed. The second 
soloist was William Robyn, tenor, who has again joined the 
forces of the Capitol Theater. It will be remembered that 
last season Mr. Robyn was the principal tenor at this house 
when excerpts from grand opera constituted the feature 
musical attraction. Since that time he has had innumerable 
return engagements. During the summer and fall of last 
season Mr. Robyn had an extensive concert tour. He re- 
ceived quite a hearty welcome on his return. His solo was 
“Song of India” (Rimsky-Korsakoff). With this delight- 
ful feature and musical numbers the Capitol had an excel- 
lent program. 


NauwAn Franko Guest Conpuctor AT THE STRAND. 

Nahan Franko, conductor and violinist, follows the re- 
cent example of Victor Herbert by accepting the post of 
guest conductor of the Strand Symphony Orchestra. Mr. 
Franko is too well known to all aang to give a Promcont 
discussion of his musical attainments and accomplishments. 
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A lengthy account of his career appeared recently in the 
MusicaL Courter. The engagement is for one week and 
began Sunday, February 5. This undoubtedly is the feature 
attraction at this house. 


Selections from New Productions 


Cuappett-Harms, Inc., New York. 


“Little Miss Raffles,” a play with music, lyrics by Clif- 
ford Grey and music by the late Ivan Caryll. The five vocal 
selections—“Santiago,” “Little Mother,” “I'll Dream of 
You,” “Romance” and “Manana”—are to be produced here 
during the month. 


Leo Fesst, Inc., New York. 


“Tangerine,” a musical comedly now playing at the 
Casino. Music by Carlo Sanders and lyrics by Howard 
Johnson. The six most popular vocal selections are: “Sweet 
Lady,” “It’s Your Carriage that Counts,” “We Never Grow 
Old,” “Listen to Me,” “There Is a Sunbeam, ” “In Our 
Mountain Bower.” 


T. B. Harms, Inc., New Vou, 


“Lady Billy,” a musical romance, with Mitzi as the star, 
is now on an extended tour throughout the country. This 
is its second season. The two most popular selections are 
“Good-Bye” and “The Legend.” i 

“Good Morning, Dearie,” a musical comedy mow Geues 
at the Globe Theater.” Music by Jerome Kern lyrics 
by Anne Caldwell. The three most popular vocal selections 
are A ae You Believe?”, “Ka-Lu-A” and “Blue Danube 
Blue: 

“The Blue Kitten,” now playing at the Selwyn Theater. 
Music by Rudolf Frim! and lyrics by Otto Harbach and 
William Carey Duncan. The two most popular vocal selec- 
tions are “Cutie” and “Smoke Rings.” 

May Jounson. 


Mary Biffin Wins Success in Boston 


Mary Biffin, the soprano, made a most successful concert 
appearance recently in Boston, Mass., before a large and 
thoroughly appreciative audience. Miss Biffin’s program 
was an interesting one and included the “L’Altra Notte” 
aria from Bag gy el a group of songs by Landon 
Ronald, numbers by Rimsky-Korsal off, Poldowski, Boro- 
dine, Mazzone and the “Bel Raggio” from Rossini’s “Semi- 
ramide.” 


D’Alvarez Soloist at Brooklyn Concert 


Marguerite D’Alvarez, contralto of the Chicago Opera, 
will be heard as soloist at the joint concert of the Acad 


and per gi 4 pong heres to be ae Ua. — 
emy of Music on Friday evening, 
ceeds will be devoted to the Children’s Mascam of Brooklyn. 
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she increased the splendid impression made previously and 
came in for much applause. 

Mme. Pareto was, perhaps, the center of interest. This 
attractive artist carried away the audience with her charm 
of manner and poise. Her voice, although not a tremend- 
ously big one, is of a quality that appeals to her hearers. 
It is also one of delightful sweetness and clarity and she 
uses it with ease and skill. The “Sonnambula” aria was 
superbly rendered as was also the “Dinorah” selection and 
in a group of well selected songs the singer was especially 
convincing and charming. As a concert artist, Mme. Pareto 
ought to be very successful; she has all the requirements. 

ard Lewis and Charles Gilbert Spross were the ac- 


companists. 
FEBRUARY 3 


Fanny Rezia 


On Friday evening, February 3, at Aeolian Hall, Fanny 
Rezia, soprano, gave an interesting and artistic song re- 
cital. In her singing she displayed a voice of excellent 
quality and brilliant high tones. Her program consisted 
of several opera selections and a French and English group. 
“Do Not Go, My Love,” by Richard Hageman, was so 
exquisitely sung that an ovation followed. 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra: Erna 
Rubinstein Soloist 


Mr. Mengelberg’s first entire program of the season, at 
Carnegie Hall, on Friday afternoon, February 3, was de- 
cidedly reactionary. It began with the Pastoral symphony 
‘and ended with the “Freischutz” overture, and in between 
it had the Mendelssohn violin concerto. The age of even 
the youngest member of this program is seventy-seven 
years, but’ to make up for this Mengelberg brought an 
artist of only fifteen years to play this grandfather of con- 
certos. Her name is Erna Rubinstein. She plays exceed- 
ingly well. Fingering difficulties are nothing to her, bow- 
ing is second nature and ‘she certainly did full justice to 
the musical possibilities of the Mendelssohn concerto, find- 
ing more in it than many an older soloist. In a word, she 
is a child prodigy with much more than the usual equip- 
ment and, it seems, also more than the usual mental abil- 
ity. Whether she is anything more only the years will tell. 
The audience was evidently very much pleased with her 
playing and called her back repeatedly. 

For Mr. Mengelberg it must be said that he conducted the 
two old war horses with almost as much enthusiasm as if 
it were the first time he had played them. The orchestra 
did well, but even its veteran horns were a trifle ner- 
vous under the new conductor’s baton. 


FEBRUARY 4 


Ignaz Friedman 


In a program of Chopin works, Ignaz Friedman attracted 
a houseful of matinee auditors to Aeolian Hall, and if their 
noisy and prolonged demonstrations are to be taken as an 
indication of their delight—and the present chronicler so 
takes them—the Polish pianist threw his hearers into veri- 
table ecstasies of musical happiness. He played a number 
of Chopin’s lesser pieces, including mazurkas, the undyingly 
popular berceuse, and the rarely played but beautifully deli- 
cate “Andante Spianato and Polonaise,” but the great heights 
of his performance were attained in the two sonatas, into 
which he poured all the large resources of his interpretative, 
tonal and technical powers. He held the listeners spell- 
bound in every measure, and when he had finished no doubt 
could have remained in any mind or heart that Ignaz Fried- 
man ranks with the world’s chosen in the realm of keyboard 
artists. Than this there is no higher praise, and the writer of 
these lines does not intend to go into detailed description of 
the Friedman achievements in musicianship, finger and wrist 
execution, tone shadings and gradings, nuances of phrasing, 
accents, etc. Altogether it was an afternoon of memorable 
piano art, and as such it will be set down by all those who 
were privileged to experience it. 


FEBRUARY 5 





Friends of Music: Alice Miriam and Marion 
. Telva, Soloists 


One sometimes wonders if the Friends of Music really 
are friends of music—for instance, after such an uninter- 
esting program as they presented at Town Hall on Sun- 
day afternoon, February 5. The forces engaged were an 
orchestra and chorus under the direction of Artur Bo- 
danzky. The program began with the overture to Weber’s 
one-act singspiel, “Abu Hassan,” dating from 1811, gay 
and trifling music. Then came four sacred songs for 
chorus, with orchestra of strings, trumpets and horns, by 
Lazare Saminsky, conducted by the composer. Two of 
them, “El Hibne Hagalila” and “Ani Hadal,” are based on 
Jewish folk tunes; “To Zion’s Heights” is to a poem by 
Poushkin, and the other is a Sanctus. They are all sol- 


MUSICAL COURIER 


idly written works, effective enough, but considering the 
variety of subject they seemed surprisingly alike in char- 
acter. A better chorus might have gotten more out of them. 

Next came a setting of Schiller’s “Der Abend,” for 
women’s chorus, two solo voices and chamber orchestra, by 
Sam Thewman, who has been stage director at the Metro- 

litan for the last two years. The composer conducted. 
t was thoroughly uninspired, often commonplace, Kapell- 
meistermusik. The pleasantest thing of the whole program 
was the singing of the two young women from the Metro- 
politan who had the solo parts, Alice Miriam and Marion 
Telva, both of whom have unusually beautiful voices and 
know how to use them. To end with, Mr. Bodanzky led 
the orchestra through the fifth Schubert symphony, B flat, a 
work written when the composer was only nineteen. It is 
bright, jolly, frank music, often reminiscent of Mozart, 
and, as was the case with much of Schuberts’ orchestral 
music, much longer than the musical content justifies. The 
encouraging sign was that the smallest audience the pres- 
ent writer ever saw at the Friends assembled for this te- 
dious afternoon. 

Nina Tarasova 


It is two or three years now since New York first learned 
that Nina Tarasova has a remarkably expressive way of 
singing Russian songs, both art songs and folk songs, but 
it was only at her last recital previous to the one she gave 
at the Town Hall on Sunday evening, February 5, that she 
ventured to sing the art songs of other nations. The ex- 
eens was well worth making then and showed that 

me. Tarasova had made long strides in developing what 
was at first mere native talent into a finished art. On the 
program of last Sunday evening she gave a group which 
included an aria of Gluck’s, a Venetian serenade and two old 
English songs, and in singing them proved that she had 
learned much even in the two months or so that separated 
the two recitals. She carried the long line of Gluck’s “O 
del mio dolce ardor” excellently, her handling of the breath 
being especially good; she put the right grace and charm 
into the serenade, without mistreating it musically, and she 
sang the old English songs with the right verve and dash. 
Her pronunciation of English, too, has distinctly improved. 
For the rest there was a group of Russian songs by Glinka, 
Varlamoff, Rimsky-Korsakoff and Gonziloff, and, to end 
with, a lot of the Russian folk songs that first won her 
reputation here, all of which she sang with the impulsive 
spontaneity and freshness which have always marked her 
work. A large audience called on her for many extra 


folk songs. 
Claire Dux 


Carnegie Hall held a large throng of Claire Dux ad- 
mirers on Sunday afternoon, and those who did not go 
there in that capacity became such long before the lady 
had finished her concert, because she proved to be not 
only an apparition pleasant to gaze upon, with her pretty 
face and her snow white clothes, but also she demonstrated 
ability of a very high order as a singer of songs demanding 
interpretative intelligence and musical command. 

In an aria from Mozart's “Zaide,” the Dux legato (one 
of her notable assets) was in welcome evidence as was also 
her unfailing sense of style. Gluck, Pergolese and Gior- 
dano were represented by classical arias which were sung 
with breadth, fine restraint, and a beautiful use of the 
pianissimo whenever it was appropriate. 

A Schubert group of familiar numbers, including 
“Wohin,” “Du bist die Ruh” (both of which had to be 
repeated) and “Auf dem Wasser zu Singen,” showed the 
concertgiver at her best, the delivery being filled with fervor, 
lovely phrasing, deep musical sensibility, and delicate and 
moving use of tone color as an aid to emotional expres- 
siveness. 

Two new songs by Sjégren, “Silent” and “Forever,” can- 
not be numbered among the distinguished pieces of that 
Swedish master, while the other novelties, Kromolicki’s “I 
Once Saw the Wind,” and Hans Herman's “Lullaby,” at 
least had definiteness and spontaneous tunefulness to rec- 
ommend them upon the quartet of new songs as well as the 
concluding aria from “The Pearl Fishers,” Mme. Dux 
lavished a wealth of feeling, vocal art, and temperamental 
impetus. She was made the recipient of attentions from the 
audience which must have warmed her heart and con- 
vinced her that she had established herself here as an 
artist of honored merit in the Lieder singing division. 


Another New York Recital for Erza 


Berthe Erza, the young Algerian dramatic soprano, is 
busy making her first test records for one of the leading 
phonograph companies. Her success in Aeolian Hall, New 
York, on January 13, has attracted so much attention that 
her managers, Arthur and Helen Hadley, have decided to 
present her in another recital in Carnegie Hall, provided 
a suitable date can be secured. In addition to her appear- 
ance with the Beethoven society on January 24, Erza will 
be heard with the People’s Institute concerts on February 
19 and in concerts in Stamford, Conn., and Middletown, 
N. Y. Several important orchestral dates are pending. 


Lawson Appearance Leads to Engagements 


Francaska Kaspar Lawson sang in Alexandria, Va., on 
December 15, and, to quote the Gazette of that place, for 
an hour and a half the artist held her audience of music 
lovers spellbound throughout her recital. The same paper 
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further stated that from start to finish she seemed to win 
the hearts of her hearers and to make them forget what 
worldly cares and worries were. This recital resulted in 
three engagements for Mrs. Lawson. 


Huberman’s Third New York Recital 


Bronislaw Huberman’s program for his third New York 
recital at Carnegie Hall on February 15 will include Res- 
pighi’s sonata for piano and violin (its first performance 
in America) and adagio and fugue by Bach, unaccompanied ; 
Tschaikowsky’s “Souvenir d'un liue cher,” which includes 
the famous “Melodie,” etc. Paul Frenkel will be at the 
piano. 

Mr. Huberman will give a recital at Salem, N. J., on 
February 27, when he will play the Saint-Saéns B minor 
violin concerto and several groups of short pieces, as well as 
some of the Bach unaccompanied works, of which he is one 
of the greatest interpreters. 


Allen McQuhae on Tour 


The young Irish-American tenor, Allen McQuhae, who but 
recently returned from Texas as a bridegroom, has just 
made another success in Fall River, Miass., where, the local 
papers say, he broke all precedents by appearing before a 
house which was not alone “sold out,” but which also had 
seats on the stage to accommodate the many who would not 
be denied admission. 

According to the Fall River Evening News, he gathers 
at each appearance a larger audience than at the preceding 
one, and is accorded the fullest praise for his singing. Mr. 
McQuhae is at present enroute for a very full tour of Texas, 
Oklahoma and Kansas. 


The Fusons in Unique Program 


Ethel Wright Fuson, contralto, and Thomas Fuson, 
tenor, appeared in recital at Hawthorne, N. Y., January 
21. Mr. and Mrs. Fuson were engaged to give an entire 
program of negro spirituals and folk songs, The singers 
and their program proved so popular that the concert 
ran over time and they were barely able to catch their 
train. 


Melville-Liszniewska Again with Cincinnati 
Orchestra 

Marguerite Melville-Liszniewska has been engaged as 

soloist with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra for its con- 

cert in Washington, D. C., on March 14, repeating the 

Ysaye concerto which created such a stir at its first per- 

formance in America in Cincinnati on November 11 and 12. 


Hofmann to Play Here February 22 
Josef Hofmann’s third and last piano recital of the sea- 
son takes place at Carnegie Hall at 2:30 on Washington's 
Birthday, February 22. He will play the Beethoven sonata 
in C minor, op. 3, and his shorter pieces include a berceuse 
in B flat major by himself, the twelfth rhapsody of Liszt, 
and “Birds at Dawn,” by Fanny Dillon. 


Theodore Kittay in New York Recital 


Theodore Kittay, known in this city as well as throughout 
the country and in Europe as’ an opera singer, will make 
his debut in a concert at Aeolian Hall on the evening of 
March 9. Mr. Kittay is under the management of Haensei 
and Jones. 


Caryl Bensel on Southern Tour 


Caryl Bensel was soloist recently with the Pittsburgh 
Apollo Club, and, according to the dailies of the following 
day, she was one of the best that organization had ever 
had. Miss Bensel now is on a Southern tour, 


Hempel Wins Ovation in Havana 
« (By Telegram) 
Havana, February 5, 1922 
Musica Covuaizr, 
437 Fifth Ave., New York. ° 
Tremendous ovatios. Sensational success Frieda Hempel debut 
teday. Concert Cayjitolic Theater, 
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VANDERBILT STUDIOS, NEW YORK 
—Washington Square Annex, 37-39-41 
West Ninth Street (Telephone—“Stuyve- 
sant 1321”) and 125 East 37th Street, 
Northeast corner Lexington Avenue 
(Telephone—“Murray Hill 991”). Stu- 

dios and s to rent, with and with- 


rate. 


to rent on part time basis, at an hourly 
There will be furnished resident 
studios for teachers, students, or visitors 
to New York, to sub-let for the summer 
months, with or without pianos. Mrs. M. 
Duble-SCHEELE, proprietor. OFFICE, 
41 West Ninth Street, near Fifth Avenue. 


Address “A. P. T.,” 


! TO RENT—Furnished Studio Apartment 
of five rooms with Grand Piano. Located 
in Washington Heights district (coolest 
place in New York) from June 15 to Sep- 
tember 15. First class references required. 
care of MuSICAL 
Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





A Phonograph Recording Laboratory 
has added a new department to 
their activities and can offer to mu- 
sical artists a personal phonograph 
record of their own work ot a 
nominal charge. $35.00 will cover 





out private baths. Suitable for clubs, ex- 
hibits, teachi resident or non-resident. 
Strictly up-to-date studios for business 
people, and for teachers having a clientele 
appreciative of refined, dignified sur- 
roundings. Reliable hall and telephone 
service. Maid service available. Fur- 
nished studios with Steinway grand pianos 








New York. 


STUDIO PART TIME—Beautiful, very 
large studio, with concert grand piano, can 
be secured for part time by day or hours. 
Central location. Address 
care Musica. Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, 


M. G.,” 





MAGNA-CHORDIA MUSIC CHAM- 
BERS, 10 West 44th Street, New York 
City, Telephone Vanderbilt 7379. Avail- 
able for concerts, recitals, lectures, small 
dances, with the use of Magna-Chordia 
pipe organ. Terms upon application. 


recording and one dozen records. 
For particulars address Personal 
Phonograph Record Dept. care of 
Electric Recording aboratories, 
Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue,New York. 
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NEW SIDE-LIGHTS ADDED TO 
EASTMAN SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


In Addition to Music, Students Show Interest in Social and 
Athletic Affairs—Josef Hofmann's Program— 
St. Olaf Choir Delights 

Rochester, N. Y., January 21, 1922.—Two notable musi- 
al events marked the week of January 16 in Rochester, 
recitals both by Josef Hofmann and Fritz Kreisler, in 
Convention Hall. The former appeared in the James E. 
Furlong series and the latter in the Ellis series, of which 
Arthur M. See is local manager, and both artists were 
greeted by capacity audiences 

Hofmann, who appeared on January 17, came here im- 
mediately following his first recital of the season in New 
York City, and his program included some of the numbers 
that he played in Carnegie Hall, including a Chopin group 
and Tschaikowsky’s A major valse, Sternberg’s “Etude de 
Concert” in C minor, “Birds at Dawn” by Fannie Dillon, 
and Liszt's “Don Juan” fantasy. Demands for encores 
followed each group 

Coates AND THE New York SyMPHONY, 

The first important concert of the new year, in Conven- 
tion Hall, brought the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
with Albert Coates as guest conductor, on January 9, and 
vith Mabel soloist. For Mr, Coates there 
was an effusive greeting. This was the orchestra’s sec- 
ond appearance ot the with J. E, Furlong 
There was some disappointment because the 
departed from the original plan of playing 

concerto and substituted the Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff symphonic suite, “Scheherazade,” as more appro- 
priate to the holiday season, The consensus of opin- 
ion, however, seemed to regard this substitution with con- 
siderable satisfaction. The orchestra gave one of the most 
brilliant performances of the “Scheherazade” that has 
ever been heard here. Miss Garrison won hearty applause 
with her beautiful singing of the “Non Paventar” aria 
from Mozart's “The Magic Flute,” and “Una Voce Poco 
Fa” from Rossini’s “Barber of Seville.” 

Tue Str. Ovrar Cuorr. 

One of the most delightful concerts of its kind in years 
was given by the St. Olaf Lutheran Choir, on January 11, 
in Convention Hall. The perfection of this ensemble, with 
dificult sacred music dating back to the Middle Ages, its 
remarkable adherence to pitch and tempo without any 
accompaniment and its absolute obedience to the will of 
the conductor, F. Melius Christiansen, amazed the audi- 
ence, which showed its appreciation. The concert was 
given under direction of Lutheran churches of Rochester 
and was heard by an audience of good size, notwithstand- 
ing that a blizzard was raging. 

Ar tne EastMAN SCHOOL, 

The third recital in the series at Nazareth Academy, 
by members of the faculty of the Eastman School of 
Music, was given on January 16 by Raymond Wilson, 
pianist, and Mrs, Rae Potter Roberts, contralto, Mr. 
Wilson came to Rochester last autumn from Syracuse, 
where he had been piano instructor and assistant super- 
visor of music in Syracuse University. He_is an expe- 
rienced and skillful recitalist. He played a Chopin group, 
« Beethoven sonata and “The Lark” by Glinka-Balakireff, 
an impromptu by Faure, and an etude in form of a waltz 
by Saint-Saéns. Mrs. Roberts, who is one of the best 
known of Rochester contraltos, sang “My Heart at Thy 
Voice’ (“Samson and Delilah”) and a group of 


Garrison as 


season, 
sCTICS 
orchestra 

a Brahms 


Sweet 
songs : 
The Tuesday Musicale presented on the evening of Jan- 
uary 6 the Flonzaley Quartet in its first appearance here in 
many years. The Baptist Temple held a good sized audi- 
ence and the quartet delighted as it always has. Two 
extra numbers were played—the “Nocturne” from Boro- 
dine’s second or D major quartet and a Rimsky-Korsakoff 
arrangement of a Ukranian folk song. ‘ 
Another new addition to Rochester's musical population 
through the faculty of the Eastman school is Lucile John- 
son, teacher of harp, who appeared in recital on December 
28, the first of a series under the direction of St. Monica’s 
Church, for the benefit of residents of the Southwest sec- 
tion of the city. Miss Johnson has been. alternating be- 
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tween Buffalo and Rochester, and this was her first public 
appearance here, She is an artist of experience, having 
studied under the great Marcel Tourneur, and was at one 
time a member of the Salzedo Harp Ensemble. She played 
theme and variations Tourneur, a ballade by Zabel, a 
French folk song and Faure’s “Song without Words,” clos- 
ing with Hasselman’s “Priere.” The assisting artist was 
Mildred Davis Lewis, contralto of Rochester, who has come 
into prominence. She sang “My Heart Is Weary” from 
Goring Thomas’ “Nadeschda,” a group of songs, and the 
Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria,” the last with Miss Johnson 
playing a harp accompaniment. 

he approach of the first term’s close of the Eastman 
School of Music finds a completeness of organization and a 
progress in musical development that has surprised even 
the officers and teachers of the school. The student body 
has acquired a definite college spirit, which is finding expres- 
sion in organizations and activities of a sort common to 
educational institutions, and has even started some sentiment 
in favor of athletics. Two months ago the Students’ Asso- 
ciation was formed with 120 members, the entire number 
of four-year course students at the school, special students 
not belonging. A meeting is held once a month in the 
assembly room, while a musical program is presented by 
students and usually by one member of the faculty. These 
concerts are followed by dancing. Another feature is “The 
Note Book,” a weekly publication managed entirely by the 
students. This began as a simple folder, then grew a little 
until it reached the size of eight pages. Plans are well 
under way for the formation of a glee club and a choral 
club. They hope to present cantatas and oratorios under 
direction of Oscar Gareissen, teacher of voice and conductor 
of the Festival Chorus. 

The work of construction on the school is rapidly nearing 
competition and it is expected that Kilbourn Hall, which will 
be the spacious public auditorium and also the home of the 
great organ that is being installed, will be in readiness be- 
fore the new semester is far advanced. Joseph Bonnet 
will be the instructor of organ at the school. His coming 
is regarded as a matter of great musical importance to 
Rochester in view of his place among the world’s organists 
and because his work as teacher will necessarily mean that 
he will be heard frequently in public. As the great organ 
is in Kilbourn Hall, it is expected that much of his work 
of instruction will be in the nature of recitals to which the 
public will be invited. 

Director Alf Klingenberg of the school is preparing an 
elaborate program to celebrate the opening of Kilbourn Hall, 
the date for which cannot yet be definitely fixed. 

Notes. 

Three members of the Chromatic Club of Buffalo came 
to Rochester on December 20 for a recital in return for 
one given in Buffalo by three members of the Rochester 
Tuesday Musicale. They were Lillian Hawley Gearhart, 
pianist; Ruth Van Leuven, soprano, and Ethyol McMullen, 
accompanist. 

On December 21 George MacNab, Florence Alexander, 
Roslyn Weisberg and Ruth Northrup, all pupils of Raymond 
Wilson in piano, gave a recital in the Eastman School that 
indicated a notable advancement in technic and artistic in- 
sight. 

The Calvin College Quartet of Grand Rapids, Mich., gave 
a concert in the Christian Reformed Church on December 22. 

The Columbia University Glee and Mandolin Clubs gave 
a concert in the ballroom of the Hotel Seneca before a fash- 


ionable audience on the evening of January 2. 
H. W. S. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art Concert 


The fourth concert of the season given by David Mannes 
and his excellent orchestra was given before another rec- 
ord-breaking audience in the large auditorium of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, on Saturday evening, January 
28. Mr. Mannes has trained his orchestra in rhythmic 
precision and tonal balance to a high point of perfection, 
which is the more surprising because of the fact that it 
has only been in existence a very short time. It is a pleas- 
ure to see a conductor put his entire heart and soul into 
his work as does Mr. Mannes. One rarely encounters 
such sincerity. His reading of Tschaikowsky’s symphony 
No 6 (“Pathétique”) embodied musicianship, fire and 
pathos. He is doing a noble work in educating the masses 
to appreciate the better class of musical compositions. 
Only an idealist like Mr. Mannes would willingly give his 
time to so worthy a cause, 

The program in its entirety comprised : 








Overture, William Tell. .....0csseccerececreccessceeceeess Rossini 
Symphony No. 6 Pathétique.......-...cseceeeeeeeees Tschaikowsky 
Symphonic Poem, The Wheel of Omphale..............Saint-Saéns 
(In memoriam, The composer died December 16, 1921) 
Theme and variations from the quartet in A major....... Beethoven 


Sounds of the Forest from Siegfried...............000005 
Prelude to Tristan and Isolde 
The second series of orchestral concerts conducted by 
David Mannes will be given at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art on Saturday evenings, March 4, 11, 18 and 25. 


Rosalie Miller to Sing in Opera Abroad 


Rosalie Miller is to sing this month at the Royal Theater 
in Liege, Belgium, under the baton of Henri Cassadesus. 
She will probably sing in “Faust” (Marguerite) and “Thais.” 
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SAN CARLO OPERA 
APPEARS IN OMAHA 


“Tales of Hoffmann” and “Aida” Given—Virginia Rea and 
Elias Breeskin in Joint Recital 


Omaha, Neb., January 10, 1922—The San Carlo Grand 
Opera Company played a one day’s engagement here, Janu- 
ary 2, producing the “Tales of Hoffmann” in the afternoon 
and “Aida” in the evening. The local public was very cor- 
dial in its reception of the San Carlo forces, praising the 
general excellence of the performances, and giving high 
tribute of appreciation to the merits of the individual ar- 
tists. Ernesto Knoch conducted both performances. 

VircintA Rea ann Exras Breeskin 1n RECITAL. 

On the afternoon of January 9, a joint recital was given 
at the Brandee’s Theater by Virginia Rea, coloratura so- 
prano, and Elias Breeskin, violinist. Miss Rea’s numbers 
included the waltz song from “Romeo and Juliet,” Bishop's 
“Lo, Hear the Gentle Lark,” the “Norwegian Echo Song,” 
and a number of shorter songs, notable among which were 
Pergolese’s “Nina,” “L’Heure Exquise,” by Hahn, and 
“Solveig’s Song” by Grieg. Miss Rea disclosed a light but 
agreeable voice, very fluent and accurate in florid passages, 
and capable of effective use in flowing melody as well. Mr. 
Breeskin was heard in Wieniawski’s favorite D minor con- 
certo, the same composer’s “Souvenir de Moscow,” and 
shorter numbers by Kriesler, Sarasate and others, Mr. 
Breeskin’s virile, straightforward style, his expressive tone 
and well developed technic, brought him applause and nu- 
merous recalls. Indeed, the artist was impelled to add three 
extra numbers after one group. Joseph Bonime furnished 
the piano accompaniments. 

Notes. 

_Adelyn Wood and Dorothy Morton appeared in a two- 
piano recital before the Omaha Society of Fine Arts re- 
cently. These two young women have specialized in two- 
piano playing for a number of years and have achieved an 
enviable ensemble. 

James S. Colvin presented his pupil, Helen Gerin, in a 
piano recital at the First Central Conaviapitional Church 
recently. 

Henrietta Rees, musical editor of the Omaha Bee, left: 
last week for an extended tour of Egypt and other Mediter- 
ranean countries, 

Emily Cleve presented Samuel Carmell in a violin recital 
last month. J. P. D. 





Alice Moncrieff Active 


Alice Moncrieff, American contralto, was presented by the 
Missouri Club at the Congress of States dinner, at the 
Pennsylvania Hotel in New York, on January 12. She 
sang the State song, “Missouri,” by Julie Stevens Bacon, and 
“Answer,” by Alfred Robyn, tenor, who was at the piano. 
Miss Moncrieff displayed a beautiful voice and was en- 
thusiastically received. She is being booked for a southern 
tour, one of the principal concerts being at Chatam, Va., 
where she wiil be the feature artist at the Episcopal Insti- 
tute on February 13. February 6 she was the soloist for the 
Woman’s Club of Caldwell, N. J. 

Miss Moncrieff’s activities are not confined alone to the 
states, as she is being booked for a spring tour in Nova 
Scotia with Marion Armstrong, the Scotch-Canadian so- 
prano., 


Intercollegiate Glee Club Contest Here March 4 


The University Glee Club of New York City is sponsor- 
ing the Sixth Annual Intercollegiate Glee Club Contest to 
be held at Carnegie Hall on Saturday evening, March 4. 
The University Glee Club will sing a group of songs and 
join with the contestants in the singing of Kremser’s 
“Prayer of Thanksgiving,” with four hundred male voices. 
The clubs entering will be from Amherst, Columbia, Dart- 
mouth, Harvard, New York University, Pennsylvania State, 
Princeton, University of Pennsylvania and Yale. 


Danise a Master of Intricacies 


Giuseppe Danise, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, is also a clever mechanic. His greatest delight, 
in his few moments between performances and rehearsals, 
is to master the intricacies of some piece of machinery. 
Recently he gave a mimeograph operator a merry half- 
hour with a series of questions on the operation of his 
instrument. Mr. Danise’s early legal training makes him 
an expert cross-examiner, 


Macmillen with Cleveland Symphony 


Following a recital in Baltimore on March 17, Francis 
Macmillen, who is now on a southern tour, will appear as 
soloist with the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, under 
Nikolai Sokoloff, at Cleveland on March 23 and 25. Mr. 
Macmillen will play the Goldmark concerto. 
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